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-An Unconventional History of ‘Bread 








jJOVIS, LTD., an English 
Jj] baking firm producing a 
proprietary brand of bread, 
has just issued a pamphlet 
giving, in an entertaining 
manner, the history of 
Hovis and, incidentally, of 
bread in Great Britain. 
“An Unconventional His- 
tory of Hovis,” as the book- 
let is entitled, has been il- 
lustrated by W. Heath Robinson, whose uniquely 
humorous style may not be so familiar to those on 
this side of the Atlantic as it is to the British. Four 
of Mr. Heath Robinson’s drawings are reproduced on 
the following page, and a close examination of them 
will reveal many extravagant ideas that might be 
missed in a cursory glance at his work. 

The reading matter has been furnished by S. C. 
Peacock, and to any one familiar with the extensive 
advertising that is done by Hovis, Ltd., in Great 
Britain, it seems as though he must be the author of 
the numerous couplets proclaiming’ the virtues of 
Hovis bread that are continually brought to one’s 
attention while in that country. 

















He's bread is made from a special flour prepared 
in the company’s own mills. Although the company 
does not claim any virtues for bran,—in fact it classi- 
fies this product as “useless to the human body,”—it 
maintains that the most nourishing part of the wheat 
grain is the germ. Hovis flour contains not only the 
whole of the germ and endosperm of the wheat, but 
an extra quantity of pure germ is added to the extent 
of 25 per cent of the whole. The company not only 
sells bread made from this flour, but it does an exten- 
sive trade in supplying the flour to neighborhood bak- 
ers in order that they may have Hovis bread available 
for their customers. The business of the company has 
grown enormously, doubtless owing to the intelligent 
way in which its product has been advertised. 


In the pamphlet Mr. Peacock, speaking of the dis- 
covery of wheat, says that our prehistoric ancestors 
were a hardy lot. They had to be, or they would 
never have survived. Fortunately, they lived in a 
warm climate, and the chilliness of their costume 
was more apparent than real. Their diet also was 
very restricted. Roots and fruits in the raw, and 
sometimes not enough of them, must have been rather 
trying. The bolder spirits, whose appetities urged 
them to seek meat for dinner, sometimes found it seek- 
ing them, and this provided an unfailing interest 
in life. 

The unknown pioneer who chanced upon a patch 
of berry bearing grass made a discovery that altered 
the world’s housekeeping. Most of the great dis- 
coveries have been claimed by the male of the species, 
but no self-respecting man will allow that it was not 
his far-seeing spouse who first saw the possibilities 
in this new plant. Mere man, after scaring away the 
birds and tasting a few grains, would probably have 
passed on and looked for something a little easier to 
chew for his dinner. Not so his good lady, who then, 
as now, was always on the lookout for something for 
the larder. It was enough to vex any thoughtful 
housekeeper to have this sort of excuse brought home 
at the last moment by her eldest, who had been out 
with his father looking for food for the evening meal: 
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There is no dinner, dear mother, for us; 

The light was too bright and the dinosaur us: 

So I legged it hard and am all in a lather; 

But dinner is missing and, also, dear father. 

Mr. Heath Robinson, in the first illustration on the 
following page, shows prehistoric man’s methods of 
reaping and threshing the newly found grain. 


ONTINUING with his story, Mr. Peacock says 

that prehistoric man had well-developed jaws. He 
needed them. Wheat grains provided rather too much 
exercise for the teeth of many until some one thought 
of breaking up the grain. That was the origin of 
millstones. Everybody knows about millstones now, 
but their first use was the dawn of invention, and 
lifted man above the animals. 

To break up the grain, man used the handiest thing 
available-——rock; and Mr. Heath Robinson, in his sec- 
ond illustration, has shown the ways in which he pos- 
sibly may have done this. The pounded grain, freed 
from a lot of its outer jacket of bran and mixed with 
water, was then dried in the sun, the resultant cakes 
marking a great advance in the daily menu. With 
a little honey or fresh fruit, the new patisseries were 
in a class by themselves, and their popularity was 
assured. 

It was the Romans who really brought wheat to 
Britain. Although they were rather high-handed in 
their methods at times, Great Britain owes a lot to 
the Romans, for the introduced bread, or rather wheat- 
en cakes, as well as civilization, into that country. 
They were great fighters, but equally as great as 
statesmen. The ancient Britons were used to strangers 
from oversea, but were not too keen on them. Hence 
the Roman tactics. In place of the javelin and sword, 
the wheaten cake. It was simpler and quite as effec- 
tive to feed the few with new and toothsome dainties 
and let them spread the good news, rather than fight 
the many and have their hands full for years. They 
proved the truth of the old saying that the way to a 
man’s heart is by his palate. 











HIS old windmill, reputed to be the most ancient 

in Finland, now forms one of the exhibits in an 
open-air museum at Helsingfors. The Northwestern 
Miller is indebted to J. de Miranda, of Cardozo & 
Boekman, Amsterdam, for the photograph. The lady 
in the foreground is Mrs. de Miranda. 


_ It is sure that Cesar’s armies could not have lived 
on the land in Briton. They must have brought food 
supplies with them. As they were fond of looking 
after the inner man, and did it whenever a good 
excuse offered, they invited the ancient Britons, every 
man, woman and child, to a feast. This first banquet 
did it. Napoleon, centuries later, said that an army 
moved on its stomach, but the old Romans went far 
beyond this and acted on the theory that new lands 
could be gained and people made subject through the 
truth carried in Napoleon’s maxim. The delicacies 
served at this feast made the Briton want more, and 
he willingly became a husbandman, growing wheat in 
his native country. 

The Romans came with spear and sword, 

And lots of tasty food aboard; 

But dear, brave, lady Bodicea, 

Chose the chariot and the spear. 

Not so the skin-clad further west, 

Who plumped for tasty foods with zest; 

And so began our civilization 

With wheaten cakes as its foundation. 

The Roman influence on the ancient Briton’s culi- 
nary art may be observed in Mr. Heath Robinson’s 
third illustration, although it seems hardly grate- 
ful for the people to use a Roman soldier’s helmet 
in the manner in which the artist depicts. 

The Romans were fine engineers, and they knew 
how to use the powers of wind and stream to do their 
milling, but it was difficult to build a windmill from 
the resources available in Britain. However, it was 
done, and the ancient Briton must have proved adapt- 
able, for he also learned to build mills for himself. 
When it is considered that in the great Spanish terri- 
tories of California there was no such device as a bevel 
gearing, and no windmill until rather more than 100 
years ago, it must be conceded that there was some- 
thing worth while about the ancient Briton that made 
him persevere doggedly until he had found a way to 
make the perfect food easily obtainable. 

After the Romans left, there was a long pause 
before any progress was made. Invaders came and 
went, and left their mark, but it was the Norman 
Conquest that gave another impetus to progress. Good 
Queen Bess marks another time of great advance, but 
even then the people had little culture and very few 
rights. It required the advent of the steam age to 
bring about the reforms that followed the spread of 
wider knowledge and easy travel. 


HE harnessing of steam as a power not only revo- 

lutionized engineering, but it marked huge strides 
in broadening the life of the people. It made all sorts 
of new work, and it set its mark on the great indus- 
tries of agriculture, milling and baking equally with 
the others. The old windmills, picturesque but slow 
and unreliable, gave place to steam mills. The artist 
has something more tangible than intuition to guide 
him here, and the drawing that Mr. Heath Robinson 
has made of the first steam mill is worthy of study. 

When steam was young 

Did little boys sit on the vent, 

To keep it shut and raise the pressure? 

What happened when too high it went 

And shot aloft their little weights 

Right through the roof and broke their pates— 

Did Mother lose her treasure? 

When steam was young. 

The remaining chapters of Mr. Peacock’s work 
dwell on the discovery of the germ in wheat and the 
use to which Hovis, Ltd., has put this discovery. 
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An English Artist’s Notions, Evolved for the Glory of Hovis Bread, Concerning the Origins of Wheat and the Beginnings of Milling: (1) Primitive Methods of 
Cutting and Threshing the Wild Wheat; (2) The First Millstones; (3) “The Ancient Britons, Having Received Some Useful Tips from the Romans, 
Soon Got Into the Way of Making Their Own Bread”; (4) The First Steam Mill 
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NEIGHBORS COME TO CALL 

HE millers of Minneapolis yesterday acted as 

hosts to a company of about fifteen millers of the 
Southwest who came to pay them a visit of courtesy 
and friendship. Breakfast at the Minneapolis Club 
was followed by an informal meeting in the office of 
The Northwestern Miller, an afternoon at golf at the 
Minikahda Club and a parting dinner at the Minne- 
apolis Club. At the close of the day an invitation was 
extended to the hosts to pay a return visit to Kansas 
City at some not too long deferred day in future. 

Lest some suspicious arm of the law or some of 
those valued but oftentimes trying buyers of products 
of flour mills take fright at the prospect of formation 
of an unholy combination in restraint of trade, assur- 
ances here are given that no such happy event is at all 
likely. Milling being what it is, all of its members, 
including the guests and hosts of yesterday, will go 
ardently forward as before seeking the business and 
favor of the flour trade by all of the well-known and 
established methods, including those handed down by 
their cave men progenitors. 

There does not, however, appear to be any out- 
standing and controlling reason for continuance in 
milling of what at times has amounted to a vendetta 
between the older established but still exceedingly 
virile milling section in the Northwest and the newer 
and vastly enterprising industry in the Southwest. It 
long since was established that neither section can put 
the other out of business even if it would gain any 
advantage thereby. It is equally well established, al- 
though not so generally accepted, that efforts to keep 
alive a war of reprisal are quite as injurious to the 
interests of one as to those of the other. 

No single thing in the progress of milling in the 
past two decades has been so damaging to the industry 
as the stimulation of inter-sectional feeling. It is 
perfectly obvious that in a trade so widespread as 
that in flour, whatever injures one miller injures every 
other miller, any differences being only in degree. 
Equally, no group can profit permanently at the ex- 
pense of another. Milling must go forward or back- 
ward as a unit, and whatever influence strives against 
this is the enemy of the industry as a whole. 

Yesterday’s meeting of friendship and good-will at 
Minneapolis meant little in the concrete. No wide- 
spread reform will be accomplished, even if any was 
attempted, and none was. There is, however, a value 
in such exchanges of view which, if held and nurtured, 
may well accomplish much that is good for the indus- 
try. The day of the vendetta in milling may well and 
profitably be brought to an end. 





BAKERS AND LONG TERM SALES 
SUCCESSFUL and prominent eastern baker said 
the other day: “I would very much like to see 

all flour contracts limited to ninety days shipment. 
At no time have I ever bought flour for a longer 
term save when I thought it necessary to do so to keep 
on an even keel with my competitors. My strong 
preference would be to stick to baking and selling 
bread and buy my flour reasonably against require- 
ments.” 

This is representative of the sentiment of bakers 
as a whole. One of the very largest bakery buyers 
in the country said a few weeks ago that he never yet 
had bought autumn flour for shipment beyond the end 
of the year except when he was talked into it by 
some miller. He liked to exercise his market judg- 
ment within reason, but he had no taste for the nine 
months to one year contracts which millers constantly 
urged him to engage in. He would, he said, gladly 
adjust his buying methods to any reasonable restraint 
on shipment time which millers might undertake to 
establish as standard practice. 

The substance of the present situation is that a 
customer, particularly one who buys for resale, is not a 
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good customer if he engages in heavy speculation in 
the flour market. Every season brings a certain num- 
ber of instances in which millers are forced to accept 
losses by buyers’ defaults or to compromise contracts 
in order to salvage what they can. In other cases, the 
gambled-in flour is delivered only to exercise an in- 
jurious price influence in distribution channels, dam- 
aging millers and resellers alike. Rarely does one 
hear of a case where profits made by such speculation 
remain with the successful operator; but instances of 
loss and failure are innumerable. 

The inordinately long time flour sale is the old man 
of the sea burdening both milling and distributors of 
its products. It is stupid to permit it to continue when 
the way to bring it to an end is so ready to hand. 





BAD TRADE CUSTOMS AND THE LAW 
| a recent address to members of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Commissioner C. W. 
Hunt, of the Federal Trade Commission, said: 


It is to be hoped that some day the law may 
be so changed that when the preponderant part of 
an industry has resolved against uneconomic and 
wasteful practices which are not necessarily in the 
class defined by the courts, the commission may 
approve such resolutions and give sanction to them 
by issuing its complaint against the small minority 
who may seek to obtain an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage by continuing such practices. I do not 
mean to suggest that the commission should be 
empowered to co-operate in the elimination of fair 
competitive practices; but only that it should be 
allowed to promote the progress and expansion of 
the law to the end that wasteful and uneconomic 
practices and customs, not now regarded as un- 
lawful, may be eliminated in the public interest. 


The practices referred to by Commissioner Hunt 
are exactly the ones which make virtually all of the 
troubles of milling. Sales of products for unduly long 
deferred shipment, wide variations in price between 
customers with superior bargaining power and those 
less capable of demanding price concessions for vol- 
ume, remission of carrying charges on past due con- 
tracts, prices guaranteed against future market 
changes or accompanied by a vague “hedging” transac- 
tion operating exclusively to the buyer’s advantage 
are all legal but essentially unfair, destructive and 
wasteful competition. 

Without a doubt all of them and a score more in- 
fractions of sound business conduct are opposed by 
an overwhelming majority of millers. They continue 
only by grace of lack of group accord and moral fiber 
in the trade body as a whole and by the mistaken 
belief of a small minority that individually they can 
profit by methods which they admit would be destruc- 
tive if everybody adopted them. No miller, for in- 
stance, waives the carrying charge because he does 
rot recognize its justice or wants to give his money 
away; he waives it solely in hope of advantage to 
accrue or because he has to meet the false competi- 
tion of some other miller who so believes. A dozen 
other equally harmful practices survive for the same 
reasons. 

The history of this industry’s relations with the 
Federal Trade Commission certainly is not one to 
inspire hope in help from that often erratic agency 
of government. Nevertheless, Commissioner Hunt’s 
statement suggests the possibility of milling ridding 
itself of some of its most destructive methods by 
perfectly legal and legitimate means. It has, for in- 
stance, been suggested that an “open agreement openly 
arrived at” might be made to end sales for inordinately 
long time of shipment. Such an agreement undoubt- 
edly would be in the interest of the public welfare, 
for nothing could be more wasteful and uneconomic 
than the present method of giving odds and making 
books on the future of flour prices. 





WEIGHT LOSS IN FLOUR 

LSEWHERE in this issue appears a letter from 

R. Newton Brey, of Philadelphia, commenting on 
a recent discussion in this department of the action 
of a large baking concern in demanding that flour 
packages be guaranteed by millers to test full stenciled 
weight at destination. Supplementing Mr. Brey’s let- 
ter is a communication on the same subject from Dr. 
Dunbar, assistant chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, and a tabulation showing the result of 
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tests to determine the normal weight loss in packaged 
flour. 

The subject thus presented is one which in all 
probability never will be solved to the satisfaction of 
every one. The difficulty of solution is sufficiently 
illustrated by the figures in the tabulation, showing, 
as they do, no constant relationship between weight 
losses under varying conditions of time and climatic 
effects. This same showing has been made in virtually 
every other similar test. Flour apparently is a tem- 
peramental product and assumes no responsibility as 
to when, where and how much it will lose weight in 
response to external influences. 

If this fact is admitted, as seems necessary, the 
best the flour trade can do is to adjust itself to the 
condition and leave exact determinations to the field 
ot scientific technicalities and abstractions. In ordi- 
nary trading experience, sellers and buyers rarely fall 
into serious dispute over weights; nor is there much 
room for such dispute if the miller, as is his duty, 
packs full, honest, net weight in every package. Vari- 
ations in packed weights are outside the law and, 
obviously, moisture tolerances do not apply to them. 

Meanwhile, nothing is accomplished by effort, such 
as that of the baker earlier referred to, to exact full 
weight at destination. For millers to meet such a 
demand would require their overloading every sack 
as insurance against an undeterminable shrinkage. 
This would merely add to waste account, which already 
is sufficiently great. Or it would give the exacting 
baker much flour which he would not pay for. Per- 
haps that was the genesis of his idea. 


MR. MARSHALL HEADS CONTINENTAL 

HE election last week of M. Lee Marshall to the 

chairmanship of the board of directors of the 
Continental Baking Co. is a further and conclusive 
testimonial to the fine ability shown by him in every 
connection since his entry into baking a few years ago 
through a chance connection established with Win N. 
Campbell. , 

Mr. Marshall prior to that incident was a flour 
broker at Kansas City, representing a small group of 
mills in the Southwest. As a salesman he was so 
successful in securing the confidence of Mr. Campbell, 
then in business at Des Moines, that he was given 
general authority to book flour for the Campbell bak- 
eries whenever he regarded buying conditions most 
favorable.. Instead of turning such an open order to 
the profit of himself and the mills he represented, he 
served the Campbell interests first and his own later. 
The result was that when the Campbell organization 
built a bakery at Kansas City, the straightforward 
young flour broker, knowing baking only through its 
use of flour, was asked to become its manager. 

With some reluctance Mr. Marshall turned his mill 
accounts over to Otis B. Durbin, who has since become 
connected with the Purity company, and undertook 
to learn baking by beginning as manager of a fairly 
large plant. From this unusual start he advanced 
rapidly, first in his connection with the Campbell com- 
pany and subsequently with the United and Conti- 
nental companies into which the Campbell interests 
were merged. ‘Two years ago he was transferred from 
Chicago, where he was chiefly concerned with pur- 
chasing supplies, to New York and larger responsi- 
bilities. For several months he has been a principal 
factor in making the Continental company less a 
financial enterprise and more a company actually en- 
gaged in making and selling bakery products. He 
and his practical baking associates have been most 
successful in accomplishing this. 

It is to Mr. Marshall’s credit that, in the words of 
the Rotarian orator, he always has “kept his feet on 
the ground.” Although he has become in recent years 
the most important single buyer of flour mill products 
in the country, he never has adopted a dictatorial or 
even patronizing attitude toward millers. It has been 
his job to buy flour as cheaply as possible; yet he 
has on many occasions shown greater interest and as 
much concern for maintaining wholesome conditions 
in milling as have millers themselves. Honest, straight- 
forward and fair, he has, despite being a “concen- 
trated buyer,” succeeded as well in winning and hold- 
ing the confidence of millers as he has, on the evi- 
dence of last week’s advancement, of his associates 
in the Continental company. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills appear to be less concerned with new business than 
with cleaning up old contracts. Some of the larger bakers have been buying mod- 
erately of late, but the general run of flour distributors and the smaller bakers 
apparently have enough flour under con- 
tract to supply their needs through the 
remainder of the crop year. Some, in 
fact, may not be able to absorb all they 
have bought, and millers are making 
every effort to get such contracts out of 
the way. 

Although southwestern mills have 
sold some new crop flour, the volume is 
so small that it might be termed negli- 
gible. A fairly active buying period is 
anticipated by millers as soon as wheat 
begins moving freely, especially if the 
decline buyers expect materializes. Most 
millers are convinced that buying this year will not be crowded into such a small 
period as was the case at the beginning of the new crop period last year, and 
this is expected to be of benefit to all concerned. 

Present indications are that the transition from old to new crop business will 
be accomplished without marked change in price levels. There is not sufficient 
inducement of lower quotations to tempt buyers to anticipate their requirements 
for long periods, 

















Export Trade.—Europe has shown a little more interest of late in new business, 
and a fair amount of both old and new crop flour has been sold, the latter by 
Texas and Oklahoma mills which are grinding new wheat. Business with Latin 
America is very light, but this is a seasonal condition. 

Production—The rate of mill operation continues to exceed that of the past two 
or three years, and the indications are that shipping directions on contracts still on 
mill books will be sufficient to keep the percentage of operation at an average figure 
well above 50 per cent for the remainder of the old crop year. 

Flour Prices—Current mill quotations are unchanged to slightly lower than a 
week ago. 

Millfeed.—Bran is weak and continues the downward course which began early 
in June. It is now about $3.50 ton below the season’s peak. The situation is still 
tight in the heavier feeds, but the supply of standard middlings is catching up with 
demand and prices are $1 ton lower on this grade than a week ago. Flour mid- 
dlings and red dog remain very scarce and are firm in price. Mixers seem actively 
interested in these grades, Feed stocks in the hands of nearly all classes of trade 
appear to be low. 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Eno., June 28.—(Special Cable)—Forward buying of Canadian flour 
is practically impossible. Resellers are offering parcels at several shillings below 
mills. Prospects are better for Kansas patents, as prices are approaching buyers’ 
views. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top a? 146(@47s per 280 lbs ($7.82@7.99 
bbl), Canadian export patents 44s ($7.48 bbl), Kansas export patents 41s@4Is 6d 
($6.97@7.06 bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), Australian patents 
39s Gd ($6.72 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s 6d ($4.68 bbl); home milled straight 
run is officially quoted at equivalent to 41s 6d, ¢c.i.f. ($7.06 bbl), but is selling at 
39s ($6.63 bbl). 

Liverpool—Dullness is general in imported flour, the weaker wheat market be- 
ing a depressing feature. ‘today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s per 280 Ibs 
($7.82 bbl), Canadian export ooo 44s ($7.48 bbl), American soft winter patents 
42s@43s 6d ($7.14@7.40 bbl), Kansas export patents 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), Austra- 
lian patents 40s Gd ($6.89 bbl), American low grades 33s 6d ($5.70 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The flour market is quiet, with all grades moving slowly. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 44s per 280 Ibs ($7.48 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 4Is@41s 6d ($6.97@7.06 bbl), American soft winters 42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), 
Australian patents 39s 6d ($6.72 bbl). 

Belfast.—Forward flour sales are slow. A small spot business is passing at 
prices under mill offers. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d per 280 
Ibs ($8.08 bbl), Canadian export — 45s ($7.65 bbl), American milled Mani- 
tobas 44@45s ($7.48@7.65 bbl), Kansas export patents 43@44s ($7.31@7.48 bbl), 
American soft winters 41s 6d ($7.06 bbl), home milled, delivered, 45@48s ($7.65 
@8.16 bbl). 

Amsterdam. 
offers. Import trade remains restricted, 


Lower prices of home milled flour have checked reduced Kansas 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export pat- 
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ents $8.50@8.75 per 100 kilos ($7.57@7.79 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.10@8.40 ($7.21 
@7.46 bbl), Kansas straight $7.90@8.20 ($7.03@7.30 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
57.80 ($6.94 bbl), Belgian patents $7.60 ($6.76 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Arrivals of Canadian and American flour have been liberal, fully 
covering buyers’ needs for several weeks ahead. The trade appears uninterested 
in further forward purchases. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.50 
@9 per 100 kilos ($7.57@8.01 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.30@8.70 ($7.39@7.74 bbl), 
home milled $10.90@11 ($9.70@9.79 bbl), rye flour $9@9.30 ($8.01@8.28 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Buying is only for immediate needs, and forward offers are neg- 
lected although quotations are lower. Some sales of German rye flour have been 
made at $6.60 per 100 kilos, c.i.f. ($5.88 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $9.15@9.35 per 100 kilos ($7.25@8.32 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.90 
@9.10 ($7.92@8.10 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.40@9 ($7.48@8.01 bbl), Oklahoma 
patents $8@8.45 ($7.12@7.52 bbl), Texas patents $7.90@8.45 ($7.03@7.52 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is more activity in imported flour but buyers are still reserved. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@9.35 per 100 kilos ($8.23@8.32 
bbl), Canadian export patent $8.60@8.80 ($7.65@7.83 bbl), Kansas top patents 
$8.75@8.90 ($7.78@7.92 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.65 bbl), 
American rye flour $8@8.30 ($7.12@7.39 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Demand is slow in London. Arrivals are being stored, which is very unusual. 
The Liverpool market displays an easy tone, with demand limited. 
MILLFEED 
No offers of American low grade are being received in London. Argentine 
offers are cheaper, owing to lower freight rates. Bran is quiet at £6 10s ton, 
ex-mill, middlings steady at £8 10s. Plate pollards are also steady at £6 15s, near- 
by £6 17s 6d, June-August shipment. Low grades are quiet in Liverpool, with 
American clears firm. Sales are impossible. The Belfast market is slow, with 
English bran priced at £9 ton, Irish £8. 
OIL. CAKE 
London made cottonseed cake continues quiet at £6 2s 6d, ex-mill, Egyptian 
made £6 2s 6d, ex-ship. Linseed meal is firm in Liverpool, with shippers asking 
£10 8s 9d, and resellers offering at £10 5s. Cottonseed meal is priced at £10 7s 
6d, with buyers willing to pay £10 2s 6d. 
OATMEAL 
Oatmeal is quiet in London, where Scottish meal is offered at 40s per 280 lbs, 
ex-store. Rolled oats are generally scarce. The Continent offers rolled at 41s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., for September shipment. American and Canadian offers are con- 
sidered too high. Prices are unchanged from a week ago. Business is un- 
changed in Belfast. Some reselling of continental rolled oats at low prices is re- 
ported. Irish flake is offered at 45@46s, meal 40@41s. American and Canadian 


quotations are unchanged. 
C. F. G. Ratrxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— June 26 June 27 NORTHWEST— June 26 June 27 

June 25 June 18 1926 1925 June 25 June 18 1926 1925 


























Minneapolis ...204,826 170,844 232,908 252,845 Minneapolis ...... 44 37 44 49 
St. Pawl ...cee 10,390 10,858 9,091 8,719 ee SMU civevccvcs 45 46 42 39 
Duluth-Superior 14,845 16,960 17,645 16,255 Duluth-Superior .. 40 46 48 44 
Outside mills*..129,167 203,631 218,300 220,952 Outside mills* ... 48 52 54 54 
Totals ....35 59,2 228 402,293 477,944 498,771 Average ..... 45 44 48 50 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City....135,496 146,214 80,000 114,200 Kansas City ...... 77 83 52 75 
Wichita ....0.% 34,198 40,056 36,896 33,756 rs 54 64 59 51 
Balima .cccsees 24,761 24,958 27,400 27,149 CN ‘Sescecscces 53 54 77 58 
St. Joseph .... 43, 483 41,090 26,076 42,492 St. Joseph ....... 91 86 56 89 
Omaha ..cosss 24,253 26,210 21,425 22,178 Omaha .......... 88 96 78 81 
Outside millst..211,844 197,284 234,573 181,696 Outside millst ... 60 56 65 49 
Totals . 474, 035 475,812 426,370 421,471 Average ..... 67 67 62 60 
CENTRAL ‘AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 28,100 25,800 20,100 16,500 St. Louis ........ 46 42 31 26 
Outsidet .... 33,700 45,200 44,000 33,400 Outsidet ....... 39 62 51 38 
Toledo ...-se0% 38,300 38,600 35,800 26,900 0 ee 76 76 75 56 
Outsidef .... 27,799 32,315 30,083 44,484 Outsidef ....... 42 56 54 44 
TmGiememeR 6. ccces eseees 4,632 9,083 Indianapolis ..... - $s 26 46 
Southeast ..... 86,312 85,741 64,034 81,264 oS ee 60 6 53 59 
Totals . 214,211 227,656 198,649 211,631 Average ..... 52 57 50 46 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC need 
Portland ...... 18,633 21,729 21,430 11,028 PORTIS cccccscvs 0 35 34 17 
BOMttle co cscces 20,935 20,790 21,108 23,310 SE 615 606.8%00% rH 44 40 44 
Tacoma ....... 35,957 30,006 26,416 23,879 We: casveedéss 63 53 46 42 
Totals .... 75,525 2 527 68,954 58, 217 Average ..... 46 44 40 34 
BOERNE 204 s000% 188,802 185, 366 211,538 187,653 EE, wekra 6d) 43K aisle 79 78 89 79 
CRIGRDO ccscerr 36,000 33,000 36,000 36,000 OOD 002664405 90 2 90 90 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 28. 








(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas ried St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus her wy 

Spring first patent oa ba we oe 7.20@ 7.75 $8.10@ 8.30 So cee@. ° $7.40@ 8.00 $8. 75@ 8.85 $7.50@ 8.00 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.00@ 8.50 $8.85@ 9.00 $8.00@ 8.40 $8.25@ 8.7 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.90@ 7.35 7.70@ 7.90 er Sere 7.10@ 7.50 ‘: 7.85 7.20@ 7.65 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.80 7.60@ 8.80 7.60@ 8.00 -@ i 
Spring first clear .......cee00% 6.25@ 6.60 6.10@ 6.35 occe Goce 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 6.85 7.00@ 7.25 eee Seen 7.00@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.60 ee See ee ome 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.00@ 7.40 Tee) eee 7.65@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.50 S err 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.25 7.30@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.15 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.55@ 6.95 s0s ulus ee 7.15@ 7.30 6.30@ 6.80 x Pere 7.10@ 7.60 7.25@ 7.50 7.50@ 7.80 Tee SPEr 7.35@ 7.75 -@ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.60@ 6.25 wee. Sere 6.15@ 6.40 5.60@ 6.00 — Pee oe ree, eee Ter. Farr wer ere newaeaes -@ 
Soft winter short patent...... 6.70@ we Pree oe snteswe 6.80@ 7.40 Pere rrr: ttre 7.00@ 7.25 7. ee 7.30@ 8.15 7.40@ 7.80 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 7 cvveM sews eee, eee 6.10@ 6.50 Fy ee 6.50@ 7.00 *6.00@ 6.25 *6. 40@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 6.90@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.75 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.75@ 6.20 ere, ere TEE Sere 5.65@ 6.00 , ee oes Bowes cveo cece “eo 04.68 6.50@ 7.00 eer. See 6.50@ 7.00 
mye BOUP, WHEE .0ccsscsccese 6.15@ 6.30 6.20@ 6.40 o6ee Mewes Tees reer 6.75@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.90 6.50@ 6.75 6.65@ 7.00 6.55@ 7.10 Ter, fete .-@ 
ere TE, GOP sccccvccacéaes 4.40@ 4,75 4.20@ 4.50 rrr, Ser re eer 5.10@ 5.30 rr: See 4.60@ 4.85 6.15@ 6.40 5.05@ 5.25 ver. Pee oD cece 

Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto iia areseasied 
Family patent ..$7.90@ 8.60 $8.90@ 9.10 OE ae $....@ ° $8.00@ 8.25 Spring top patent{.. sees - @8.90 ee - @9.25 i Bg. PPR eee 44s 
aan 6.20@ 6.90 7.00@ 7.10 a 7.70@ 8. 35 8.75@ 9.00 Spring second patent{ ....@8.40 ....@8.65 Ontario 90% patentst....$6.00 Saks 
CuteoM cccce 6.30@ 7.00 --@ Peer 7.20@ 7.60 7.80@ 8.00 Spring first clearf ... -@7.30 ....@7.65 Ontario exports§...39s 6d@ 40s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


" ¢Nashvilie prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In geten, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb ‘game 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Some Pertinent Correspondence Concerning 
Delivered Weights Applying to Flour 


Puivaperpuia, Pa., June 4, 1927. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Dear Sir: Your editoria! in issue of 
May 25, regarding “delivered weights ap- 
plying to flour,” brings up a question 
we have been trying to solve for the past 
two years. Experiments during this time 
tend to disprove the theory that loss of 
weight or shrinkage during transit is di- 
rectly in proportion to evaporation or 
loss of moisture. 

We feel that there is an equitable solu- 
tion to this problem which will protect 
both the buyers’ and the sellers’ rights. 
The miller is certainly complying with 
the law when he ships flour basis “net 
weights when packed.” On the other 
hand, tue receiver is certainly entitled to 
full weight, less normal shrinkage. The 
problem resolves itself into the deter- 
mination of a normal, fair and allowable 
tolerance. We believe this is a govern- 
mental problem which can be solved by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, conducting 
a series of experiments on flour ship- 
ments over certain distances and periods 
of time, and as a result of these experi- 
ments evolve a definite tolerance table 
giving allowable shrinkages on flour in 
transit. 

As it now stands, the provisions sup- 
posed to govern losses of weight in 
transit are very vague, as proven by 
quoting from Circular No. 21, Page 14, 
paragraph: 

(i) “The following tolerances and va- 
riations from the quantity of the con- 
tents marked on package shall be al- 
lowed.” 

(3) “Discrepancies in weight or meas- 
ure due exclusively to differences in at- 
mospheric conditions in various places 
and which unavoidably result from or- 
dinary and customary exposure of the 
packages to evaporation or to the ab- 
sorption of water. ‘The reasonableness 
of discrepancies under class three of this 
paragraph will be determined on the 
facts in each case.” 

This of course means nothing except 
an admission that a difference in weight 
occurs and fair tolerances are allowable. 
But what are fair tolerances? 

We inclose a letter and _ photostatic 
table showing that an effort has been 
made by the government to solve this 
problem, and we trust that through your 
good offices further efforts may be made 
leading to a determination by the gov- 
ernment authorities of a fair allowable 
tolerance for the protection of both the 
millers and their customers. 

Yours very truly, 
Brey & SHARPLEsS, 
R. Newton Brey. 


* * 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY 
Wasurnoton, D. C., April 24, 1926. 

Brey & Sharpless, 
Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Attention of Mr. R. Newton Brey. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of April 15 
addressed to Dr. Skinner concerning 
shrinkage of flour has been referred to 
this office for reply. We are able to 
comment on this question only from the 
angle of the application of the federal 
food and drugs act, which requires pack- 
ages of flour to be marked with a plain 
and conspicuous statement of net weight. 
I am inclosing a copy of Circular 21, 
which contains the text of the act and 
regulations for its enforcement. Regu- 
lation 26, beginning on page 13 of the 
circular, covers the requirement for plain 
and conspicuous marking, and paragraph 
(i) of this regulation indicates allowable 
tolerances and variations from the 
marked weight. You will observe that 
discrepancies due to errors in weighing 
should be as often above as below the 
marked quantity and that discrepancies 
due to normal shrinkage are permitted. 
The law has been interpreted as requir- 
ing shipments of flour or other food 
products in package form to bear a cor- 
rect’ statement of the quantity of the 
contents at the time they are brought 
within its jurisdiction, which ordinarily 


is when the product is shipped or of- 
fered for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. 

The department has done some work 
to determine the variation in weight that 
may be expected in shipments of flour 
made under varying conditions. The in- 
closed photostat copies of tables show 
variations in shipments of flour from a 
Minneapolis mill packed in several sizes 
of packages and shipped under average 
conditions to several destinations, where 
the product was warehoused and re- 
weighed from time to time. 

Further information on the shrinkage 
of flour that may be of interest to you 
can be found in Kansas Experiment 
Station Bulletin 202, page 119, The Mill- 
ers’ Almanack, 1919, page 112, and North 
Dakota Experiment Station Special Food 
Bulletin, Volume 3, No. 1, 1914, page 17. 
These publications may possibly be con- 
sulted in your public library. Copies of 
the experiment station bulletins can no 
doubt be secured by addressing the Kan- 
sas and North Dakota stations. 

Very truly yours, 
P. B. Dunsar, 
Assistant Chief. 
* 7 

The figures shown in the photostatic 
copies of tables mentioned above will be 
found on this page. 





INDIANA WHEAT CUTTING 
EvansvittE, Inp—Wheat cutting of 
the southern Indiana section is prac- 
tically completed and threshing will be- 
gin shortly. Due to continued rains of 
the spring the wheat will not be as good 
either in quantity or quality as last 


year’s crop. It is anticipated that the 
yield will be but about 70 per cent of 
last year’s, which was one of the best 
in the history of the section. Many 
fields this year, having been covered al- 
most continuously by water, developed 
smut and rust. 


NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 
IS REPORTED FAVORABLE 


Minneapouis, Minn. — Northwestern 
crop conditions continue favorable. With 





higher temperatures, good development 


is noted. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., in its 
weekly report, states that in some dis- 
tricts in North Dakota the weeds are 
very thick and may impair the yield of 
wheat, but elsewhere in the state the 
stand is fine. Conditions in South Da- 
kota are the best in years. This is also 
true of Montana and most of Minne- 
sota. 

The Cargill Commission Co., Minne- 
apolis, estimates the decrease in spring 
wheat acreage, durum excluded, at 13 
per cent in Minnesota, 15.9 in North 
Dakota, 6.8 in South Dakota and 10.9 in 
Montana. The durum acreage in Minne- 
sota shows an increase of 2.3 per cent, in 
North Dakota 2 and in South Dakota 
0.3. Increases are shown in the acreages 
of flax, barley and oats, and decreases 
in rye and corn. 





NEBRASKA HARVEST 

Omana, Nes.—The wheat harvest will 
begin in eastern and southeastern Ne- 
braska about July 1. A crop of from 
70,000,000 to 80,000,000 is forecast. Rains 
have fallen in the past two weeks. Win- 
ter wheat is in excellent condition. Some 
red rust has been reported, but there is 
no apparent damage as yet. 








WHEAT FLOUR 


ca] Zz 
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® = 4 ” we 
S 3 4 S Es 
nh 0 = zs oO” 
196 Wood ee 15 12.05 

barrel 
140 Jute bag DE. 62d aves 21 12.04 
98 Cotton bag Buffalo ........ 15 12.06 
98 Cotton bag Denver ........ 25 11.69 
98 Cotton bag New Orleans ... 50 11.69 
49 Paper bag Buffalo ........ 100 11.62 
49 Cotton bag Buffalo ........ 100 11.61 
49 Cotton bag Denver ........ 50 11.69 
49 Cotton bag New Orleans ... 50 11.69 
49 Cotton bag New York ..... 10 12.12 
49 Cotton bag Seattle ......... 10 «12.12 
49 Cotton bag Seattle ......... 100 12.12 
24 Paper bag Buffalo ........ 100 12.12 
24 Cotton bag Buffalo ........ 100 11.87 
24 Cotton bag Denver ........ 50 11.48 
24 Cotton bag New Orleans ... 50 11.48 
24 Cotton bag New York ..... 100 =11.81 
12 Paper bag Buffalo ........ 100 11.52 
12 Paper bag New York ..... 25 «411.84 
12 Paper bag Seattle ......... 25 11.84 
12 Cotton bag Buffalo ........ 100 11.50 
12 Cotton bag Denver ........ 50 11.53 
12 Cotton bag New Orleans ... 50 11.53 
12 Cotton bag New York ..... 25 11.83 
12 Cotton bag Seattle:......... 25 11.83 
10 Cotton bag New York ..... 10 9.76 
10 (Whole BORStEe ov cccesss 10 9.76 
wheat) 
5 Paper bag New York ..... 30 12.12 
5 Paper bag Seattle ......... 30 12.12 
& Paper beg St. Paul ...cc- 100 
5 Cotton bag St. Paul ....... 100 

5 Cotton bag Denver ........ 50 11.56 
5 Cotton bag New Orleans ... 50 11.56 
5 Cotton bag New York ..... 30 12.07 
5 Cotton bag Seattle ......... 30 12.07 


+Denotes a gain in weight. 
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61 74 17 59 
0.10 + 0.50 
61 74 7 59 
0.31 +0.24 
61 74 17 59 
0.31 +0.26 
55 55 11 
0.37 
75 86 19 
0.01 
61 74 17 59 
0.30 +0.32 
61 74 17 59 
0.01 +0.37 
55 55 11 18 25 31 
0.56 1.26 1.48 1.41 
75 86 19 31 
0.15 +0.41 
33 66 34 44 51 56 
+0.75 +0.55 +0.44 40.55 
43 86 52 59 
+0.13 +0.29 
43 86 52 
0.03 
61 74 17 59 
0.45 +0.05 
61 74 17 59 
0.47 +0.001 
55 55 11 18 24 31 
0.79 1.42 1.47 165 
75 86 19 3 
0.31 0.30 
33 66 27 
+0.23 
61 74 17 59 
0.22 0.12 
33 66 34 44 51 58 
+0.02 0.08 0.10 0.04 
43 86 52 59 
+0.23 +0.35 
61 74 17 59 
0.27 0.05 
55 55 11 18 24 31 
0.88 1.47 1.56 1.57 
75 86 19 31 
0.09 +0.16 
33 66 34 44 5 58 
+0.02 0.02 0.05 0.05 
43 86 52 59 
+0.36 +0.41 
33 66 34 44 51 58 
+0.66 +0.66 +0.93 +0.73 
43 86 52 59 
+1.37 41.51 
33 66 34 44 51 58 
% loss: +0.04 0.05 +0.01 +0.08 
43 86 Days: 52 59 
% loss: +0.17 +0.35 
77 58 Days: 2 5 10 20 
% loss: 0.32 0.35 0.53 0.34 
77 58 Days: 2 5 10 20 
% loss: 0.29 0.39 0.52 0.39 
55 55 Days: 11 18 24 31 
% loss: 1.15 1.76 1.87 1.93 
75 86 Days: 19 31 
% loss: 0.33 +0.23 
33 66 Days: 4 44 51 58 
% oss: 0.05 0.20 0.16 0.14 
43 86 Days: 52 59 
% loss: +0.38 +0.55 
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NEW CROP MOVEMENT GETS 
UNDER WAY IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Movement of new crop 
wheat is rapidly getting under way in 
the Southwest and receipts at Wichita 
on June 27 were 324 cars, with 308 cars 
at Kansas City and relative amounts at 
Hutchinson and Enid. Receipts are 
drier than anticipated in view of recent 
prolonged wet weather. 

So far, indications are that the aver- 
age protein content will be somewhat 
subnormal, but it is believed there will 
be a sufficient amount of strong wheat 
to serve all milling requirements. Mill- 
ers, however, believe that protein pre- 
miums will be relatively higher than in 
recent previous years. 

Harvest is progressing rapidly in Kan- 
sas and large use of combine machines 
Suggests the movement will be at its 
maximum over the entire Southwest 
within the next fortnight. 


WESTERN CANADA ACREAGE 
7.3 PER CENT UNDER 1926 


Wiynirec, Man.—Beneficial showers 
have fallen throughout the Canadian 
West. Some damage from hail has been 
reported from the Regina district. 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation has estimated the Manitoba 
wheat acreage at 1,615,100 acres, Sas- 
katchewan 10,998,600, Alberta 7,275,400. 
The total wheat acreage, 19,889,100, shows 
a decrease of 7.3 per cent from last year. 
A considerable amount of this acreage 
was put in so late as to be heavily han- 
dicapped. 

The Northwestern Miller's correspond- 
ent here made a personal survey of the 
crops in central Manitoba last week. On 
the high lands of the second prairie level 
wheat looks well, but late, appearing 
more like a crop on June 1 than on 
June 24. Certain parts of Alberta, how- 
ever, report crops far ahead of normal. 

Fall rye is heading out and appears to 
be a good average crop, although the 
acreage is small. 

Manitoba barley is just through the 
ground. Flax is just showing. 


UTAH AND IDAHO CROPS 

Ocpven, Urau.—Members of the Ogden 
Grain Exchange have received reports 
from all parts of Utah and southern 
Idaho indicating that the 1927 wheat 
crop will be the heaviest in years. There 
has been sufficient moisture on dry farms 
to assure wheat filling, and little addi- 
tional rain is needed, excepting for 
southern Utah. Irrigated wheat is show- 
ing excellent progress, with ample mois- 
ture assured. Dry-land farmers are re- 
porting prospects of 40 bu per acre 
yields in western and eastern Idaho. 





Russell's Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


2.2 1,983 


Production— 
Week ending June 11. 
Previous week ....... 
July 1-June 11 ..... 
Imports— 
Week ending June 11 ea ‘as 
Previous week ....... . 1 





’ 1,566 
119,486 122,821 





July 1-June 11 ..... 3 16 3 
Exports— 

Week ending June 11. 12. 100 169 

Previous week ....... 181 153 155 

July 1-June 11 ...... 12,346 9,095 13,400 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending June 25, in barrels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. Ss 6 194 231 4 as 
Kansas City... 12 12 148 97 
217 218 154 161 


CMICRSO 60000 2 

New York .... 160 220 59 189 280 217 
Baltimore .... 19 18 10 5 . ; 
Philadelphia . 41 36 42 34 106 160 
Milwaukee ... 52 36 5 11 ee ‘ 
Dul.-Superior.. 98 145 133 174 113 221 
tNashville = + we ° 33 82 
"Buffalo ...... ow S08 


*Receipts by lake only. ¢Figures for 10 
days ending June 21. 

A new variety of wheat has been de- 
veloped in Minburn, Alta. Its vital qual- 
ity is its drouth resistant strength. It 
has been registered at Ottawa as Ver- 
milion. 


SEE: Swe ne 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ohio and Michigan Grain Dealers in 
Successful Joint Meeting 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HE experiment was tried last week 

of holding a joint meeting of the 

Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association and 
the Michigan Hay and Grain Association 
at the Waldorf Hotel, June 22-23, To- 
ledo, Ohio. The results were most satis- 
factory and encouraging and the experi- 
ment may be repeated. While the at- 
tendance from Michigan was not all that 
could be desired, there was a fair rep- 
resentation of the trade. 

An unfortunate feature was the selec- 
tion of the room for holding the meeting 
and dinner, as its acoustic properties 
were bad, ventilation poor, and speakers 
could be heard only a short distance 
from the rostrum. This defect should be 
avoided, as it undoubtedly discouraged 
attendance at the meetings. 

The program occupied a day and a 
half, with a dinner on the evening of the 
first day. ‘The total registration was 
over 225, and many did not register. At 
the dinner there were 298 present. 

Without attempting to go into details 
of the program, the subjects discussed 
were pertinent with the exception of an 
address by the Hon. James T. Begg, 
member of Congress, from the thirteenth 
Ohio district, who spoke on the subject 
of “Our Foreign Policy and Its Effect on 
Business.” 

BUSINESS AND POLITICS 

Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, gave an in- 
teresting discussion of some aspects of 
the work of his association, stressing the 
fact that politics has now obtruded itself 
so generally into American business that 
it has become necessary for business and 
its associations to get into politics on 
the defensive. His brief was that when 
politics enters business, economics and 
economic considerations go out of the 
window. He gave some time to consid- 
eration of the corn borer activities of 
this section, the proposed federal inspec- 
tion of grain, and co-operative marketing 
and the pooling of wheat. 

An effort was made to get through a 
resolution more or less condemnatory of 
governmental activities in the eradication 
of the corn borer. E, ‘T. Custenborder, 
secretary, had been particularly active 
in this connection and had announced 
that unless the association supported him 
he would not stand for re-election. The 
resolution was lost and a new secretary 
elected, 

H. Wallace Applegate, president of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange, made an 
address of welcome and was also toast- 
master at the banquet at which the only 
other speaker was Dr. James S. Kirtley, 
pastor of the Ashland Avenue Baptist 
Church, Toledo. Colonel C. EF. Groce, 
Circleville, spoke in memoriam for the 
departed members, J. W. McCord, sec- 
retary for nearly 50 years, and Colonel 
E. L. Southworth. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED 
Among resolutions passed was one 
reading: 

Whereas, There is no authority for the 
assumption that the shipment or trans- 
portation of clean, bulk shelled corn is 
now, or ever has been, a factor in spread- 
ing the corn borer menace, and 

Whereas, The inspection of shelled 
corn on a farm track at, or in, country 
elevators, is a great annoyance to ele- 
vator managers and a needless expense; 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we look 
with disfavor upon this useless burden 
on our taxpayers and request Secretary 
Jardine to rescind Quarantine Order No. 
43, which requires the government in- 
spection of bulk shelled corn at country 
elevators. 

Another read: 

Whereas, The ear corn worm which 
occasionally infests green corn—roasting 
ears—is not a new or dangerous crop 
pest, and 

Whereas, ‘The inspection of green corn 

roasting ears—on our public highways 
is not only a’useless expense but is very 
annoying to tourists, 

Therefore, be it resolved, That it is the 
sense of the members of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association—and any others 


present who care to voice their senti- 
ments—that the order requiring said in- 
spection be withdrawn. 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to Director 
Truax. 

A third read: 

Resolved, by the Ohio and Michigan 
grain dealers in joint meeting at Toledo, 
Ohio, June 22-23, That Henry L. Goe- 
mann, chairman of the transportation 
committee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association, be requested to op- 
pose the adoption of the scale tolerance 
rule of the American Railway Associa- 
tion carriers, as per their dockets. Fur- 
thermore, that he propose that the de- 
duction of 4% of 1 per cent of the ship- 
ping weight be the only basis to be used 
for the adjustment of freight charges, 
which deduction fully covers scale tol- 
erances, Any other shrinkages must be 
considered the liability of the carriers. 

Officers for the ensuing year: Philip C. 
Sayles, Smith-Sayles Grain Co,, Colum- 
bus, president, re-elected; Edgar Thier- 
wechter, the Emery Thierwechter Co., 
Oak Harbor, vice president; W. W. 
Cummings, J. F. Zahm & Co., grain, To- 
ledo, secretary. 


GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 
ADJUDICATED BANKRUPT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The Grafton (N. 
D.) Roller Mill Co., which closed its mill 
a few weeks ago, has been adjudicated 
bankrupt, and the first meeting of its 
creditors will be held in the federal build- 
ing, Grand Forks, on July 1, at which 
time a trustee will be appointed. Its 
assets are listed at $156,049, subject to 
preferred and secured claims of $55,622; 
liabilities, $166,414. 

Upwards of 200 depositors in the First 
National Bank, of Grafton, met June 25, 
and named a committee of seven to take 
steps toward reopening the bank. It was 
the closing of this bank on May 24 that 
started the troubles of the Grafton Roll- 
er Mill Co. 

FEDERAL BARLEY GRADES AMENDED 

On June 17 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture signed an order making amend- 
ments to the official grain standards of 
the United States for barley (class 1) 
to become effective Sept. 15. The grades 
affected are No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 bar- 
ley, and No. 1 feed barley. The prin- 
cipal change raises the maximum mois- 





ture content permitted in these grades 
from 14.5 per cent to 15.5, with minor 
changes involving the requirements for 
sound barley and the percentage of oats 
and wild oats permitted. The amend- 
ments are designed to meet commercial 
conditions encountered in the inspection 
and grading of last year’s crop. 


GEORGE AYLSWORTH FORMS 
COMPANY IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, June 28.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the Great Western Eleva- 
tor Co. by George A. Aylsworth, until 
recently of the Goetzmann-Aylsworth 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Aylsworth 
will be president and in active charge of 
the company which will take over the 
Chicago Great Western elevator former- 
ly operated by the’fall-Baker Grain Co. 
Its capacity is 1,000,000 bus. 

Mr. Aylsworth has been prominently 
identified with the grain trade for more 
than 25 years. For about 20 years, he 
was connected with the Moffatt Commis- 
sion Co., Kansas City, and afterwards 
for five years was president of the Ayls- 
worth-Neal-Tomlin Co., Kansas City. 
During that period he worked with the 
millers of the United States in the selec- 
tion of milling grades, and was perhaps 
one of the principal factors in the de- 
velopment of the grain market at Kan- 
sas City. 

At one time Mr. Aylsworth was vice 
president of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. Subsequently he en- 
gaged in advertising and newspaper work 
in New York, later joining forces with 
A. L. Goetzmann in the Minneapolis 
grain company. 





ASSOCIATION FORMED BY 
MONTANA GRAIN DEALERS 


Great Farts, Mont.—The Montana 
Farmer-Grain Dealers’ Association was 
organized last week at Glasgow, Mont. 
Membership includes farmers and inde- 
pendent grain dealers of northeastern 
Montana. T. J, Larson, Outlook, Mont., 
is president. 

A resolution was adopted asking the 
railroads to extend to Montana a rule 
operating in North Dakota permitting 
shipments of mixed grain on a minimum 
of 30,000 lbs to avoid bulkheading. 


TO REOPEN ALFALFA MILLS 

Denver, Coro.—A_ well defined move- 
ment is on foot to reopen the alfalfa 
mills at Hooper and Mosca, Colo., by 
Denver _ interests. Both mills are 
equipped with elevators of large storage 
capacity and have been idle a number of 
years. The proposal is to grind alfalfa 
to be mixed with barley for fattening 
beef cattle for shipment. 








THE SOUTHWEST GOES A-VISITING 


Millers from Kansas City and Other Milling Points in the South- 
west Spend a Day in Minneapolis as the Guests 
of Northwestern Millers 


A party of 15 millers from Kansas 
City and other points in the Southwest 
spent Tuesday, June 28, in Minneapolis 
as the guests of northwestern millers. 
The visitors, on arrival in a special car 
on the Rock Island Railroad early in the 
morning, were met at the station by a 
committee of Minneapolis millers and 
taken to the Minneapolis Club for break- 
fast. Later in the morning the guests, 
together with a number of local millers, 
visited the office of The Northwestern 
Miller and held a brief and most infor- 
mal meeting, followed by a buffet lunch- 
eon in the Miller’s club room. At 1 p.m. 
a majority of the visitors went to the 
Minikahda Club for a round of golf in 
which, it was reported, the hosts, as a 
gracious act of hospitality, permitted 
themselves to be defeated. 

At 6:30 the party again assembled for 
an informal dinner at the Minneapolis 
Club. Adjournment was taken in time 
to permit the visitors to return home on 
an evening train. 

The visitors from the Southwest were 
uniformly pleased over the favorable out- 
turn of the crop in that section, despite 


the gloomy forecasts of a month ago. 
They all were confident of the future of 
milling in the season about to begin, 
and, while not much time was devoted to 
serious business discussions, Minneapolis 
millers seemed to be impressed by the 
spirit of optimism displayed by their 
competitors in the southwestern field. 

The guests included C. B. Warkentin, 
E. P. Mitchell, C. L. Beckenbach, Harry 
G. Randall, J. B. M. Wilcox, T. B. Hoff- 
man, C. M. Hardenbergh, H. P. Ismert 
and Robert E. Sterling, Kansas City; 
Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno, and T. C. 
Thatcher, Oklahoma City, Okla; R. W. 
Magill and A. B. Anderson, Wichita, 
Kansas; W. L, Shellabarger, Salina, Kan- 
sas; Ralph C. Sowden, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; Herman K. Schafer and J. H. 
Weaver, Omaha, Neb. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was also 
among the guests, who, while in Minne- 
apolis, were looked after by a commit- 
tee composed of Harold R. Ward, D. 
D..Davis, George Livingston and H. J. 
Pattridge. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


Washington and Oregon Groups Hold Well- 

Attended Joint Meeting at Vancouver, 

B. C., on June 21-22 

Vancouver, B. C.— Approximately 
200 delegates registered at the opening 
session of the annual convention of the 
Washington State Bakers’ Association 
and the Bakers’ Association of Oregon. 
These organizations met here jointly, 
June 21-22. 

L. D. Taylor, mayor of Vancouver, 
welcomed the group at the luncheon held 
at the Hotel Vancouver. T. C. Polson, 
president of the Vancouver Bakers’ As- 
sociation, E. Franz, president of the Ore- 
gon association, E. I. Bradley, president 
of the Inland Empire Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, and Wallace A. MacPherson, presi- 
dent of the Washington association, were 
on the program. Henry Stude, president 
of the American Bakers Association, de- 
livered the principal address. 

In his speech Mr. Stude emphasized 
the necessity of closer co-operation be- 
tween various state associations and the 
strengthening of the national body. He 
pointed out that the gospel of dieting, 
preached by quack doctors and food fad- 
dists, was a menace to the baking in- 
dustry which, together with the prohibi- 
tion measure now in force in the United 
States, was largely responsible for a 12 
per cent decrease in the consumption of 
wheat flour during the past few years. 
Prohibition of alcohol and increased con- 
sumption of sugar caused consumption 
of starchy foods to decline. 

In the afternoon the visitors inspected 
the plant of the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., 
of which W. C. Shelly is managing direc- 
tor. They commented upon its cleanli- 
ness and efficiency and expressed sur- 
prise at its great capacity. 

A banquet was held in the evening, 
followed by a dance. H. H. Haynes, 
Portland, Oregon, governor for that dis- 
trict of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, was toastmaster. W. A. Cantelon, 
attorney, spoke on “International Cour- 
tesy.” 

The only business session of the con- 
vention took place on the morning of 
June 22 and concluded at noon. Mr. 
MacPherson presented his annual ad- 
dress and_ report. Mr. Stude, Mr. 
Haynes and W. W. Whitehead spoke 
briefly. 

Mr. MacPherson was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Washington association. This 
will be his third term. Other officers: G. 
Rasmussen, Seattle, vice president; W. 
W. Percy, Seattle, W. E. Siese, Aber- 
deen, Wash., and F. Wiehe, Bellingham, 
Wash., trustees. 

The Washington and Oregon groups 
held an interstate golf match in the aft- 
ernoon while bakers not playing took a 
sightseeing trip sponsored by The 
Fleischmann Co, 

H. M. Cameron. 


PORTO RICO FLOUR MARKET 
IS REPORTED TO BE DULL 


Mayacuez, Porro Rico.—Flour busi- 
ness is dull. Bakers have sufficient stocks 
on hand and have orders booked for 
shipment in June, July, August and Sep- 
tember of old crop flour at prices con- 
siderably under present quotations. A 
few Texas mills have quoted new crop 
flour, but buyers are expecting lower 
prices in July. 

Joaquin Diaz, Antonio Rodriguez, Jr., 
and the firm of Arbona & Barneset, all 
bakers, Yauco, have combined under the 
name of Diaz, Rodriguez & Co. The new 
firm will control the bakery business of 
that city. It also will operate plants at 
Aguadilla, and engage in other lines of 
the provision business. 

Carlos Rodriguez, of the export de- 
partment of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co,, Salina, Kansas, was in 
Porto Rico recently and appointed 
agents for his mill. He was accompa- 
nied by his wife. 

Andre Higgs, special representative of 
the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, is 
here in the interests of his firm, accom- 
panied by his wife. They have been 
guests of Francisco del Moral, Jr., Ma- 
yaguez, agent of the company. 
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TRADE COMMISSION IS 
TARGET IN COURT CASE 


Supreme Court Decision in Royal Baking 
Powder Suit Accepted as a Rebuff to 
the Federal Investigating Body 


Wasurincoron, D. C.—Although the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia 
has denied the petition of the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. to have the court re- 
view the “baking powder case” instituted 
by the Federal Trade Commission, the 
outcome appears to be a moral victory 
for the company and a rebuff to the com- 
mission. The court, through Chief Jus- 
tice Walter I. McCoy, took the tech- 
nical position that administrative acts 
of the commission are not subject to 
judicial review, but signified its willing- 
ness to transfer the issue to the equity 
side of the court whereby the company 
may seek relief by way of injunction. 
Such an injunction, it appears, would not 
relate to the dismissal but to the sub- 
sequent “persecution” of the company by 
the commission. 

In the original and supplemental and 
amended complaints this case has been 
before the commission since 1920. It 
was dismissed by the commission in 
March, 1926, but since then, the com- 
pany alleges, the commission or its mem- 
bers “have continued a series of acts 
without due process of law . . . which 
have interfered with and damaged and 
will continue to interfere with and dam- 
age petitioner’s business, trade, reputa- 
tion and good will, and are doing and 
are calculated to do irreparable injury 
thereto.” 

The court expressed the opinion that 
while the law does not specifically re- 
quire the commission to dismiss a com- 
plaint if the evidence does not sustain a 
cease-and-desist order, some definite ac- 
tion is required, leaving dismissal as the 
only alternative. It was also stated that 
with the issuance of a dismissal order 
the commission is at the end of its juris- 
diction with respect to any particular 
complaint. “It is not to be supposed 
that it was intended by Congress that in 
a case begun by service of complaint the 
party proceeded against is to be per- 
petually subject to the orders of the 
commission and to being called upon to 
defend from time to time, and whenever 
the commission may see fit to order, re- 
hearings after a decision favorable to the 
party and a dismissal. It is hardly nec- 
essary to point out that a business could 
not prosper if subjected to that sort of 
thing. If it had been intended (by Con- 
gress) that an order dismissing a com- 
plaint might be set aside and further 
proceedings had thereunder the intent 
would have been expressed.” 

Lawyers who have represented clients 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
say that the court’s opinion is one more 
contribution to the growing opposition of 
the tendency of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to be an eternal nagger on any 
subject it has once taken up, no matter 
what the supposed disposition of the case 
may be. 

The Royal case is one of the celebrat- 
ed actions that have come before the 
Federal Trade Commission. Essentially 
it is intervention by the commission in 
the historic battle between the Royal 
Baking Powder Co. and a number of 
others over the use of alum in baking 
powders. The Royal does not use alum 
or aluminum compounds, but cream of 
tartar, and exploits that fact in its ad- 
vertising. The aluminum compound 
companies do not like the implications 
of Royal’s publicity as to the merits or 
demerits of the “alum” powders. They 
felt that the Royal’s advertising was 
misleading concerning the use of alum 
in baking powder to the extent of being 
unfair competition within the meaning of 
the act of Congress creating the commis- 
sion. That was how the complaint origi- 
nated. 

On March 23, 1926, the commission 
dismissed the suit, but apparently was 
provoked by the conduct of the Royal 
company in making use of the dismissal 
for publicity purposes, and later speci- 
fied this publicity as an offense. The 
case was re-opened. 

Faced with retrial under the same com- 
plaint docket which had been dismissed, 
the Royal finally appealed to the su- 
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preme court of the District of Columbia 
for a writ of certiorari to the commis- 
sion, contending that the Federal Trade 
Commission is in fact a court of law 
and subject to such a writ. Justice Mc- 
Coy, while obviously sympathetic with 
the Royal’s grievance, states that the 
commission is purely an administrative 
body and that therefore the courts have 
no power to review its administrative 
acts. On the other hand the justice 
points out that the alternative of equity 
proceedings, kept in reserve by the 
Royal’s counsel in case the court should 
decide that certiorari proceedings were 
not allowable, is open and that the case 
can be transferred to the equity side of 
the court. If the Royal elects to take 
this alternative, which it is understood 
that it will, it will be in the form of an 
application for an injunction to restrain 


progress in agricultural science and prac- 
tice is covered in numerous short articles 
alphabetically arranged and covering a 
wide field of information. It contains 
also Secretary Jardine’s annual report 
and considerable statistical data. It is 
the first of a series of yearbooks in 
which it is proposed to follow the same 
general plan. Practically every aspect 
of agriculture, from soil preparation and 
live stock selection to the marketing of 
the finished products of the farm, is 
given attention in the volume. 


FIRMS IN GUADELOUPE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Foodstuffs 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce says that it has come 
to the attention of that office that reports 
of an unfavorable nature concerning 
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the commission from its present course 
as being arbitrary and without authority 
of law. 

Tueopore M, KNAPPEN. 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED BY 
PACIFIC FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


Seatrie, Wasu.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Flour Export Co. last 
week, L. P. Baumann, secretary-treasur- 
er and assistant general manager of the 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, was elected 
president; D. A. Pattullo, Jr., secretary 
of the Foster-Rogers Milling Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., and E. O. McCoy, manager 
of the Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon, vice presidents; W. S. 
Allen, export manager of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, secretary. 








HONOR MEMORY OF ALLAN BAEHR 

The Merchant Bakers’ Club of Cincin- 
nati has passed a resolution honoring the 
memory of the late Allan W. Baehr, of 
Baehr & Co., flour, who died on June 7. 
Mr. Baehr was an associate member of 
the organization. 





NEW YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Yearbook of 
Agriculture for 1926 is now being dis- 
tributed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this volume 


flour buyers in Guadeloupe, French West 
Indies, have been circulated in the Unit- 
ed States. It suggests that exporters 
suspend judgment of these firms and ask 
for reports which the commercial intelli- 
gence division of that bureau can supply. 





J. B. EDDINGTON RESIGNS 
J. B. Eddington, who has been secre- 
tary of the Schulze Baking Co., with 
headquarters at Chicago, for more than 
10 years, has resigned. Mr. Eddington’s 
health has not been good for several 
months and he will attempt to regain it. 
C. G. Kirk has been appointed man- 
ager of the Schulze Baking Co.’s plant, 

40 East Garfield Avenue, Chicago. 


WINNIPEG REJECTS FUTURE 
DELIVERY AT VANCOUVER 


Wiynirec, Man.—It was decided last 
week not to establish in the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange a market to provide 
for trading in grain for future delivery 
at Vancouver, B. C. Several arguments 
were advanced in opposition to the pro- 
posal and the plan was defeated by a 
substantial majority of those voting. 





The Penn Stores, Inc., Uniontown, Pa., 
will make application for a Pennsylvania 
charter on July 14 to engage in the 
wholesale and retail sale of flour, etc. 
Incorporators are E. Hanley, G. R. 
Hanley and A. Bengel. 
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CLEMENT B. STERN 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


Retired Milwaukee Miller Was Widely 
Known in the Industry and Prominent 
in Association Affairs 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—Clement B. Stern, 
for many years associated with his broth- 
er, Walter Stern, in the milling business 
in Milwaukee, died June 20 at his home 
in San Diego, Cal., whence he moved 14 
years ago. 

Mr. Stern was the eldest son of the 
late Bernhard Stern, a pioneer miller of 
the Midwest, who founded the Atlas 
Flour Mills in 1878. When the firm of 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., was 
formed, Clement Stern became vice pres- 
ident. In 1913 he decided to retire from 
milling to move to California and en- 
gage in fruit culture, acquiring a large 
ranch near San Diego. He was widely 
known throughout the milling industry 
and prominent in association affairs. ~ 

Mr. Stern was born in Milwaukee 61 
years ago. Besides his brother, Walter, 
he is survived by another brother, Paul 
J. Stern, formerly head of the Atlas 
Bread Factory; his wife, a daughter and 
son, and a sister. 





ARMOUR ELEVATORS TAKEN 
OVER BY ROSENBAUM GRAIN 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Adjustment of litiga- 
tion between the Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 
poration and the Armour Grain Co. has 
been settled according to an announce- 
ment made on June 25. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
takes over the Armour elevators A, B 
and Minnesota, as well as the Minnesota 
mill and warehouse, all located on Goose 
Island, and also the lease of the large 
Northwestern elevator on Calumet River. 
This will give the Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 
poration an elevator capacity of about 
18,000,000 bus, making it one of the big- 
gest grain concerns in the country. 

E. F. Rosenbaum is president of the 
company, E. S. Rosenbaum vice presi- 
dent, S. J. Spain secretary, and S. H. 
Smith treasurer. 

The Armour Grain Co., which has 
been an important factor in the grain 
business since 1890, goes out of existence, 
and the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 
comes into control of nearly half of the 
grain warehouse space in Chicago. No 
statement has been issued by the latter 
concern as to its future operations, but 
it is reported that the head of the com- 
pany has certain ideas as regards deal- 
ing direct with the farmers and also as 
to a system of guaranteeing warehouse 
receipts. 


NORTH PACIFIC MILLERS 
HOLD MEETING AT TACOMA 


Seatrite, Wasu.—The annual meeting 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association, 
held at Tacoma, Wash., on June 25, 
drew a representative attendance and 
proved successful. 

The meeting was devoted mainly to re- 
ports of traffic managers and general dis- 
cussion of traffic problems. 

H. V. Jackson, of the Portland office 
of the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was elected president; E. H. Leonard, 
of the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waits- 
burg, Wash., vice president; R. D. Lytle, 
secretary-treasurer and traffic manager; 
L. P. Baumann and D. A. Pattullo, Jr., 
trustees. 


RAINS RETARD HARVEST 

Sativa, Kawnsas.—The heaviest rains 
that Kansas has had for years have re- 
tarded harvest. Many fields in this vi- 
cinity were entered on June 22 with 
binders, the soft soil not yet permitting 
the use of headers and combines. A 
bright sun is drying the fields, however, 
and the harvest will gradually spread 
westward, probably beginning in the 
western portion in about a fortnight. 
The rains have caused the outlook to be 
brighter in northwestern Kansas, where 
it was thought there would be no wheat. 
Corn and other spring crops in this ter- 
ritory have never looked better and pas- 
tures are luxuriant. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
CONFER AT ST. LOUIS 


Problems Confronting Soft Wheat Milling 
Industry Considered at Meeting, June 
23, Attended by 50 Delegates 


St. Louis, Mo.—Approximately 50 
millers from all sections of the soft 
wheat producing area of the Middle 
West attended a conference at the Mis- 
souri Athletic Association, June 23. 
Martin Huber, manager of the Highland 
(Ill.) Milling Co., presided at the meet- 
ing. 

There were no set 
meeting, but rather was it a discussion of 
all the problems confronting the soft 
wheat milling, industry, and at which 
suggestions for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned were brought out. A number 
of trade evils were condemned. 

Soft wheat premiums were discussed 
and several speakers urged a more ex- 
tensive use of the soft wheat futures 
contract offered by the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis. The millers at- 
tended a luncheon at the club at noon. 


speeches at the 


EASTERN FEED MERCHANTS 
HOLD BUFFALO CONVENTION 


Burrato, N. Y., June 28.—(Special 


Telegram)—About 300 delegates and 
their wives are attending the eleventh 
annual convention of the Eastern Fed- 


eration of Feed Merchants, which opened 
here today. 

W. S. Van Derzee, Albany, N. Y., 
president, called the meeting to order. 


The Hon. Frank X. Schwab, mayor of 
Buffalo, delivered an address of wel- 
come. Other speakers included Lloyd 


S. Riford, Cayuga, N. Y., who spoke on 
“Problems Relating to Dairy Cattle 
Feeding”; Eugene Morris, of the Feed 
Merchants’ Bulletin, who discussed “Put- 
ting Art Into Advertising.” Charles 
Quinn, Toledo, secretary-treasurer of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
spoke on “The ‘Trend of the Trade.” 

Delegates visited Buffalo mills 
elevators in the afternoon and attended 
a banquet in the evening. 

Members of the Buffalo committee in 
charge of arrangements included E. W. 
Mitchell, Consolidated Feed & Grain Co., 
chairman; F, W. McClellan, George Ur- 
ban Milling Co; C. J. Irwin, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co; George E. Todd, Mari- 
time Milling Co; William E. Ashe, Pratt 
Food Co; Lloyd Hedrick, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co; M. C. Burns, Traders’ Feed & 
Grain Co; C. C. Lewis, Lewis Grain Co; 
F. J. Schoenhart, Cargill Grain Co; 
Otto Auerbach, Basil Burns Grain Co; 
M. F. Cohn, Sunset Feed & Grain Co; 
H. C. Elwood, Colonial Salt Co; C. B. 
Weydman, Eastern Grain Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. 


and 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS 
MEETING JUNE 30-JULY 1 


Totepo, Onuto.—The summer meeting 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the South Shore Inn, 
Lake Wawasee, Sycamore, Ind., June 30- 
July 1, and Indiana millers are being 
urged to attend also. C. B. Jenkins, of 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., and 
H. Wallace Applegate, president of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, are on the 
program. 


CROP COMMITTEE IS FORMED 
BY SPRING WHEAT MILLERS 


Min neavouis, Minn.—-At a meeting of 
the Northwest Spring Wheat Millers’ 
Club held here last week Martin Luther, 
chairman of the crop reporting commit- 
tee, reported on what southwestern mill- 
ing interests had done toward improving 
the quality of wheat grown in that terri- 
tory. 

The club voted to take measures for 
improving the crop in the Northwest and 
a committee was appointed with Mr. 
Luther as chairman. Members of this 
committee include H. C. Garvin, of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
R. W. Goodell, of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis; Franklin M. Crosby, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
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apolis; George M. Palmer, of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 

The committee adopted a _ resolution 
providing that it enter into negotiations 
to unify with the Northwest Smut Pre- 
vention Committee and the Northwest 
Rust Prevention Committee. It was also 
resolved that the committee go ahead 
with improvement work for a period of 
not less than five years. These resolu- 
tions were approved by the club. 

C, T. Vandenover, secretary, was in- 
structed to attend the meetings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
interest of members of the club to see 
that no action harmful to members be 
taken. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
CO. NET PROFIT ANNOUNCED 


Net profit of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. for the nine months ended May 
31 was $1,087,066 after depreciation, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent, after al- 
lowance for dividend requirements on 7 
per cent preferred stock, to $4.31 a share 
on 200,000 no par shares of common 
stock, comparing with $1,157,999, or 
$4.61 a share, in corresponding period of 
the previous year, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal says. 

For the quarter ended May 31, net 
profit was $418,105 after above charges, 
equivalent to $1.72 a share on common, 
against $411,529, or $1.66 a share, in the 
same quarter of 1926. 


MEETING OF UNDERWRITERS 
AND ACCOUNTANTS IS HELD 


The committee and the 
accountants’ committee of the various 
mill mutual insurance companies held 
their regular semiannual meeting in Min- 
neapolis June 22. These committees 
were appointed a little over a year ago 
to review and discuss, underwriting and 
accounting problems. 

O. M. Earl, of the Grain Dealers’ Fire 
Insurance Co., Indianapolis, was elected 
president, and Eugene Arms, of the Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago, 
secretary. Harry M. Giles, Minneapolis 
manager of the mill mutual companies, 
entertained the party at the White Bear 
golf club. 

In addition to the officers mentioned, 
outsiders at the meeting included: C. D. 
Kellenberger and Joseph Buckingham, 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Al- 
ton, Ill; H. S. Byrkit, Western Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Kansas City ; 
J. E,. Robb and Harry Carson, Mill 
Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; C. J. Bulka and A. A. 
Krueger, Millers’ National Insurance 
Co., Chicago; R. D. Hughes, Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Wilkes-Barre; H. E. Wilson and 
L.. B. Tobey, Michigan Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Lansing; Harry Lee, 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chica- 
go; J. M. Donnely, Southeastern Agency, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


underwriters’ 


OREGON WHEAT WELL ADVANCED 

PortLanb, Orecon.—The wheat crop is 
well advanced and harvesting will begin 
in the early sections soon after July 4. 
Grain men here look for about 100,000,- 
000 bus in the Pacific Northwest. In 
this state winter wheat is filling well in 
the principal wheat counties and spring 
wheat is making good growth, but in 
some localities needs rain. Corn has been 
helped by warmer weather, but some 
had to be replanted and will be late. 


PENNSYLVANIA OUTLOOK 

Puitapeteuta, Pa.—Crop reports in- 
dicate that the growth of corn in Penn- 
sylvania has been materially retarded by 
cool weather. The stand is fair to poor, 
and the color of much of the crop is too 
yellow. Wheat is doing well, except 
where it was damaged by the fly. Oats 
is comparatively the best of all the field 
crops, and is reported as good to ex- 
cellent. 

WHEAT CUTTING IN INDIANA 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Wheat cutting is 
generally under way in this district. 
While the crop is certain to be less than 
last year the average yield is difficult to 
determine because of scattered storm 
damage. 


BRITISH IMPORTERS 
IN ANNUAL MEETING 


E. P. Drakeford Elected President at Lon- 
don Gathering—Representatives of Vari- 
ous Markets in Attendance 

Lonvon, Eno.—The National Associa- 
tion of Flour Importers held its annual 
meeting on June 14 at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London. 

Delegates were present from the vari- 
ous markets as follows: G. A. Sinnock, 
president of the association for the past 
year, Bristol, together with Frank Hol- 
borow, of Moreton & Kirkus, and H. 
Hawks, of Chamberlain, Pole & Co., Ltd; 
Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, James 
McD. Black, of Cochrane & Black, Clark 
Reid, of McConnell & Reid, and Robert 
M. Nicol, of Robert Neill, Ltd., Glas- 
gow; A. R. Preston, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., Liverpool, and E, P. Drake- 
ford, vice president of the association, of 
Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., D. Clements, 
of Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., W. T. 
Odam, of Quaker Oats, Ltd., and J. H. 
Pillman of Pillman & Phillips, London. 
Letters of regret for absence were re- 
ceived from delegates in Dundee and 
Ireland. 

The first part of the meeting was oc- 
cupied with the election of officers for 
the coming year. Mr. Drakeford was 
elected president, Mr. Black vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Pillman honorary secre- 
tary-treasurer, which office he has most 
efficiently filled for several years. 

The election of officers completed, vari- 
ous matters were discussed and it is un- 
derstood that a number of resolutions 
were passed of considerable interest and 
importance to the trade. It would be 
thought that the officials of the associa- 
tion would welcome the publication of 
these resolutions, but true to the charac- 
teristics of many of the business men of 
this country, who seem to like to wrap 
themselves around with reserve and un- 
communicativeness, they are not willing 
to have the resolutions published at pres- 
ent. It is difficult to understand why 
resolutions are passed if they are to be 











HE use of cotton flour sacks for mas- 

querade costumes is not unusual. 
However, the particular costume worn 
by Miss Marion Jones, as shown in the 
above engraving, reproduced from “Bag- 
ology,” by courtesy of the Chase Bag 
Co., is unique because of the history of 
the unusual sacks from which it was 
made. Instead of being made of cotton 
Sheeting, these “Old Sleepy Eye” flour 
sacks were of sateen in bright colors. 
Many years ago Tom Scott, of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Flour: Mills Co., gave 
these handsome sacks to T. M. Van 
Horn, an old-time miller and mill mutual 
fire insurance adjustor. He in turn gave 
them to his granddaughter, Miss Jones, 
for her masquerade costume. 
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kept secret or only allowed to filter 
through to the general trade through 
private and strictly confidential chan- 
nels, but such is the case. 

At the conclusion of the business meet- 
ing the delegates were entertained to 
luncheon by the London Flour Trade 
Association, and several leading import- 
ers, factors, millers and bakers were in- 
vited to join the company. Among the 
guests were W. M. Read, W. Kennedy, 
R. S. Craig, R. C. Henderson, F. W. 
Peach, M. A. Toomey, F. W. Brown, M. 
Stannard, C. Wagstaff, J. Young, G. A. 
Beaton, president of the London Master 
Bakers’ Protection Society, A. Noyes, 
secretary of the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society, H. A. Addington, 
secretary of the London Corn Exchange, 
and Victor Kimpton, of W. S. Kimpton 
& Sons, millers, Melbourne, Victoria. 

After the toast of the King, the chair- 
man, Mr. Clements, president of the 
London Flour Trade Association, pro- 
posed the health of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers. In his open- 
ing remarks he paid a tribute to the 
work of the two earliest London repre- 
sentatives of the National Association of 
Flour Importers, J. H. Pillman and H. 
B. Tasker, both of whom had died since 
the last meeting of the association at 
Bristol in 1926. He then referred to the 
pleasure it gave him and the members of 
the London flour trade to welcome the 
delegates of such an important associa- 
tion, which had meant life to the trade 
during the past years, and would, he felt 
sure, have many valuable parts to play 
in the future. With the toast he named 
Mr. Drakeford and Mr. Black, who made 
suitable replies. 

R. S. Craig proposed the health of 
“The Guests,” emphasizing the great im- 
portance of such meetings. With the 
toast he named Mr. Beaton, Mr. Law, 
Mr. Reid and others. 

In reply Mr. Beaton said it was the 
first time he had had the opportunity to 
attend such a representative gathering of 
the import flour trade, which he consid- 
ered an honor to the baking trade of 
London. He also wished to take the op- 
portunity of thanking the millers of Can- 
ada and Australia and the London flour 
importers for the assistance which had 
been given to the bakery exhibition pro- 
moted by the society he represented, by 
offering such valuable prizes for compe- 
tition. They as bakers were nearer to 
the consuming public than the importers, 
but nevertheless they had many interests 
in common, and the closer the co-opera- 
tion between the two bodies the greater 
advantage to their mutual interests. The 
decline in bread eating was much to be 
deplored, he said. Part of this was no 
doubt due to the improved spending 
powers of the workers, and part to a 
greater consumption of breakfast foods, 
but at the same time the bread supplied 
in so many cases left much room for 
improvement, and he believed that better 
quality bread would of itself lead to an 
increased consumption. He was greatly 
in favor of giving the public a pure arti- 
cle, and was against the use of so-called 
chemical improvers. 

A. Noyes expressed himself in entire 
sympathy with the association in its ef- 
forts to supply pure and unadulterated 
flour, which must eventually improve and 
increase the consumption of bread. He, 
however, emphasized the fact that owing 
to the increased spending power of the 
public, the consumption of cakes and 
fancy pastry had more than trebled. Mr. 
Law gave a brief history of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers, 
of which he claimed to be one of the few 
surviving original members. He consid- 
ered it a regrettable fact that the report 
of the. committee on the treatment of 
flour with chemical substances, when 
there was such a demand on behalf of 
the public for pure food, should have 
shown such distinct bias in favor of the 
millers of this country who were openly 
using and advocating the use of chem- 
ically treated flours. 

A. R. Preston made an amusing speech. 
Mr. Reid, H. Hawks and Mr. Kimpton 
also replied. 

W. M. Read, the dean of London im- 
porters, proposed the health of the chair- 
man, which was given with musical hon- 
ors. The proceedings then terminated. 

C. F. G. Ratxes. 
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NEW YORK NOW DEALS 
IN WHEAT FOR EXPORT 


William Beatty, President of Exchange, Says 
Futures Market Now Sufficiently 
Established to Justify Move 


New York, N. Y.—The grain futures 
market of the New York Produce Ex- 
change on June 22 to meet the future 
requirements of buyers and sellers of ex- 
port grain, began trade in domestic cash 
wheat for export, regardless of whether 
it is cif., or f.o.b., Atlantic or gulf 
ports, or c.if., eastern lake ports or 
Montreal, on the basis of New York 
futures. 

In an open letter to the grain trade, 
William Beatty, president of the ex- 
change, said that the grain futures mar- 
ket, which was opened for trading last 
August, was now sufficiently established 
to warrant a more extended use of its 
facilities, prominent among which is 
serving as a hedging market for cash 
grain bought or sold for export. 

Mr. Beatty’s letter said in part: 

“In order to convince outside business 
friends of the advantages and the use- 
fulness of the New York market, it is 
felt that an actual test on their part is 
necessary, and to bring this about in a 
practical way the grain trade of New 
York has decided, beginning June 22, to 
trade in United States cash wheat for 
export—whether c.i.f., or f.o.b., Atlantic 
or gulf ports, or c.i.f., eastern lake ports 
or Montreal—on the basis of New York 
futures. 

“We earnestly solicit your co-opera- 
tion in this matter, particularly by your 
making all your offers of cash wheat for 
export on basis of New York July, Sep- 
tember or December wheat, and we feel 
assured that any futures orders sent to 
the New York market will be executed 
in a satisfactory manner.” 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS OF 
NOVADEL ARE ANNOUNCED 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Novadel Process 
Corporation quarterly dividends, totaling 
$50,000, will be distributed on July 1 to 
the preferred and common stockholders. 
Dividends declared are 50c a share on 
the cumulative preferred stock and 25c 
on the common stock, both of these 
stocks being no par value. The total in- 
come of the company for the seven 
months ending Dec. 31, 1926, was shown 
as $231,919. After payment of all 
charges and dividends of $62,500 on the 
preferred stock and a similar amount on 
the common stock, a balance of $75,753 
was carried to surplus. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Railroad invites tenders 
for 1,500 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by July 5. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 
at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending July 23. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad, 24 State Street, New 
York. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS PLAY GOLF 

Curicaco, Itt.—Although the midsum- 
mer meeting and sports day of the Wis- 
consin Rye Millers’ Association unfor- 
tunately had to be postponed, there 
seems to be a sentiment that a short 
combined business and pleasure meeting 
should be held during the middle of Au- 
gust. Last week some officers of the 
association took the opportunity to get 
together for a little golf. On June 22 
a Scotch foursome was played at the 
Waupaca Golf Club, when Fred Fisher 
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and Ward Fallgatter, of Fisher & Fall- 
gatter, Waupaca, took on George W. 
Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
and A. S. Purves, The Northwestern 
Miller, Chicago. At the conclusion of 
18 holes the score showed that the former 
pair was one down. On the following 
day Messrs. Fisher, Moody and Purves 
were guests of W. Round, of the Com- 
bined Locks Paper Co., Appleton, Wis., 
at the well-known Butte Des Morts Golf 
Club, when another 18 holes Scotch four- 
some was played. On this occasion 
Messrs. Round and Purves had a shade 
the best of the encounter. 








TENNESSEE MILL SOLD 
Mempuis, TenN.—The property of the 
Forked Deer Mfg. Co., Trenton, Tenn., 
was sold on June 25 for the benefit of 
creditors and stockholders. It was ap- 
praised at $90,000. The company oper- 

ated a 150-bbl mill at that place. 


CONTINENTAL BAKING 
CHAIRMAN SELECTED 


M. Lee Marshall, President of Bakeries’ 
Service Corporation, Named to Succeed 
Elliot C. McDougal, Buffalo 


Burrato, N. Y.—Elliot C. McDougal, 
Buffalo, has relinquished the office of 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Continental Baking Corporation. M. 
Lee Marshall, president of the Bakeries’ 
Service Corporation, New York, has suc- 
ceeded him. 

Mr. McDougal will act as chairman of 
the finance committee, and will represent 
the stockholders’ interests in the com- 
pany’s affairs. His acceptance of the 
chairmanship in March was only tem- 
porary, until a readjustment of the per- 
sonnel of the company was made. 

Mr. Marshall formerly was a flour 
broker in Kansas City, becoming con- 
nected with the bakery trade through 
Win N. Campbell, of the Win Campbell 
Co. When the Campbell organization 
built a plant at Kansas City Mr. Mar- 
shall became its manager. Subsequently 
he advanced in the United and Conti- 
nental companies with which the Camp- 
bell interests became merged. Before 
becoming president of the Bakeries’ 
Service Corporation, Mr. Marshall was 
purchasing director of the Continental. 
He is treasurer of the American Bakers 
Association. 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL POOL 

Denver, Coto—Benjamin H. King, 
for seven years county agent of Mesa 
and Montrose counties, Colorado, has 
sent in his resignation and has accepted 
the position of state organizer for the 
international wheat pool and assistant 
state director of markets. He will begin 
his new duties at the headquarters in 
Denver about July 1. 


DEATH OF FATHER OF JOHN H. MOORE 

Wicuita, Kawnsas.—John H. Moore, 
president of the Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., and his brother, C. B. 
Moore, of the same company, were called 
to Santa Ana, Cal., early last week by 
the death of their father. 








Piedmont Millers’ Meeting Attracts Delegates 
from 65 Mills 


ILLERS from Maryland, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Virginia and North 
Carolina, representing 65 mills, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association, at Richmond, 
Va., on June 21. A well-balanced pro- 
gram featured the gathering which was 
declared the most beneficial thus far held. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
included Clarence M. Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Inc., Hagerstown, Md., 
president; A. O. Bray, of the Wilkes 
Milling Co., Wilkesboro, N. C., first vice 
president; S. H. Rogers, of the Wilkins 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, D. 
C., second vice president. 

Karl Sherrill, of the Statesville (N. 
C.) Flour Mills, president, delivered the 
address of’ welcome, after which S. F. 
Poindexter; secretary of the association, 
read his report. 

Mr. Stickell spoke on “Selling Through 
Brokers,” and was followed by R. W. 
Leiby, North Carolina state entomolo- 
gist, who discussed “Mill Fumigation.” 
M. A. Briggs, of the Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N. C., spoke on “Confidential 
Exchange of Information,” and Thomas 
L. Moore, of the Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va., gave an address on “Pied- 
mont Millers’ Association Territory.” 

In the afternoon H. C. Warren, of the 
Orange (Va.) Mills, Inc., considered the 
question, “Will Small Mills Adopt Cost 
Accounting?” W. I. Mays, of the 
Swoope (Va.) Milling Co., delivered an 
address on “How I Figure My Selling 
Price,” and Alvin Cohron, of the Stuarts 
Draft (Va.) Milling Co., spoke on the 
same topic. 

Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, the next 
speaker, made a forceful address, outlin- 


ing the evils besetting the industry in 
many sections of the country. He was 
followed by R. L. Hammond, of the 
Hammond Milling Co., Laurinburg, N. 
C., who spoke on “What Shall We Do to 
Be Saved?” Round table discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The Phosphate Products Corporation 
and the Millhiser Bag Co. were joint 
hosts at a banquet served in the summer 
garden of the Hotel Richmond. Dancing 
followed the dinner. 

Those registered were Karl Sherrill, 
Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills; V. S. 
Vaughan, Eagle Rock (Va.) Milling & 
Mfg. Co., Inc; M. Kivlighan, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va; Frank T. Holt, 
White Star Mills, Staunton, Va; C. F. 
Coffman, Winchester (Va.) Milling Cor- 
poration; Alvin Cohron, Stuarts Draft 
(Va.) Milling Co; E. D. Etter, Gardner 
Milling Co., Waynesboro, Va; H. B. 
Allen, Allen Milling Co., Wadesboro, N. 
C; W. B. Mays, Greenville, N. C; W. I. 
Mays, Swoope (Va.) Milling Co; G. C. 
Frank, Frank Milling Co., Staunton, Va; 
Ronald Ledwell, Seaboard Flour Mills, 
Sanford, N. C; R. C. Drayden, Eagle 
Mills, Pocomoke City, Md; M. A. Briggs, 
Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C; Her- 
bert Trotter, J. I. Triplett, Woodstock, 
Va. 

Others included Thomas L. Moore, 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; G. M. 
Marshall, J. W. Marshall, Westpoint, 
Va; C. C. Furr, Beverley Mills, Broad 
Run, Va; A. L. Hord and J. W. Lov- 
ing, Culpeper (Va.) Milling Co., Inc; 
H. H. Gillum, T. O. Gillum & Co., Madi- 
son Mills, Va; R. W. Leiby, department 
of agriculture, Raleigh, N. C; W. I. 
Grove, Fort Defiance (Va.) Mills; R. B. 
Moses and M. P. Moses, Lexington ( Va.) 
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Poller Mills; Edward and J. H. Jones, 
Dry Fork (Va.) Milling Co; A. B. 
Moses, F. L. Moses & Bro., Chatham, 
Va; A. O. Bray, Wilkes Milling Co., 
North Wilkesboro, N. C; Mr. Heatwole, 
Federal Milling & Refrigerating Co., 
Hagerstown, Md; R. L. Hammond, Ham- 
mond Milling Co., Laurinburg, N. C; F. 
P. Ferrel, Dan Valley Mills, Danville, 
Va; E. C. Fockler, Dunlop Mills, Rich- 
mond, Va; O. B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co; W. C. Getting, Keedysville 
(Md.) Milling Co; Mr. Kline, Kline 
Bros., Boonesboro, Md. 

Among others were A. R. Selby, Lib- 
erty Milling Co., Inc., Germantown, Md; 
George Aldhizer, Broadway (Va.) Mill- 
ing Co; H. L. Louver, Albemarle (Va.) 
Milling Co; L. W. Ballard, Brown Mill- 
ing Co., Charlottesville, Va; B. F. Bor- 
den, Borden Bros. & Co., Inc., Toms 
Brook, Va; M. F. Ring, Roanoke City 
Mills, Roanoke, Va; W. L. Gilbert, 
Sterling Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C; W. 
B. Walker, Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynech- 
burg, Va; J. M. and H. F. Gilliam, Phe- 
nix (Va.) Mills; George W. Ring, Edin- 
burg (Va.) Milling Co; J. L. Pitts, 
Scottsville (Va.) Flour Mills; G. H. 
Vaden, Galveston Mills, Gretna, Va; J. 
J. Scott, Lynchburg (Va.) Milling Co. 

Further registrants: V. M. Brumback, 
V. M. Brumback & Co., Luray, Va; G. 
S. Guerrant, Oxford (N. C.) Roller 
Mills; R. V. Jones, Jenito Mill, Clay- 
ville, Va; J. L. Koiner, Koiner’s Flour 
Mills, Richmond, Va; Clarence A. Stick- 
ell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Ine., Hagers- 
town, Md; G. A. McGhey, Basic (Va.) 
Machine Works; S. H. Rogers, Wilkins 
Rogers Milling Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C; W. H. and C. L. Adams, Loudoun 
County Milling Co., Ine., Purcellville, 
Va; Alexander Carr, Round Hill (Va.) 
Milling Co; William Watts, Wilkins 
Rogers Milling Co., Ine., Washington, 
D. C; J. Bliss, Farmville (Va.) Mills, 
Inc; E. W. Newman, Ashland (Va.) 
Roller Mills; Horace Upshur, Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; Sydney Anderson, 
Millers’ National Federation, Washing- 
ton, D. C; W. M. Speed, Durham, N. C; 
Martha Call, Mocksville, N. C. 


ADDITION TO PLANT OF 
CASCADE COMPANY FINISHED 


Great Fatis, Mont.—The new ware- 
house and addition to the mill of the 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
were completed on June 18. The in- 
stallation of new machinery and other 
improvements at the plant bring the to- 
tal expenditure to $40,000. The capacity 
of the mill is doubled, making it 600 bbls. 

The new warehouse is 96x32, of corru- 
gated iron with concrete foundations. A 
part of this building is four stories high. 
The new packing room will be locat- 
ed in this building. 

On the other side of the old mill from 
the warehouse is located the new addi- 
tion to the mill, it being 50x20, five stories 
high, where most of the new machinery 
is being installed. 

In the construction of the additions 
and making the changes it was necessary 
to move the large grain elevator 500 feet, 
to place it close to the new mill. Plans 
call for the opening of the additions the 
latter part of July, according to August 
Schwachheim, president. 


WISCONSIN MAY PUT END TO 
GRAIN AND WAREHOUSE BODY 
Dututn, Minn.—Under a reorganiza- 

tion plan for state offices which is now 

before the Wisconsin legislature, if 
adopted, the Wisconsin Grain and Ware- 
house Commission now stationed at Su- 
perior and in control of weighing and 
inspection of grain at Superior elevators, 
will be wiped out and its affairs placed 
in the hands of the state commissioner 
of agriculture at Madison. Superior 
naturally is opposing this. _ 
VETERAN ENGINEER DEAD 

Evansvitte, Inv.—Chris Kohler, age 

60, engineer at the Fuhrer-Ford Milling 

Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., died in Evans- 

ville last week of tumor of the brain. 

He was born in Louisville, Ky., but 

moved to Mount Vernon in his youth 

and had been employed continuously by 
the milling company since taking up his 
residence there. 
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With the end of the present crop year 
almost in sight, spring wheat millers 
are paying more attention to shipping 
directions on old contracts than they are 
to new business. Of course the latter, 
when they can get any, is acceptable. 
Some of the larger baking interests have 
been buying moderately of late, but the 
general run of flour distributors and the 
smaller bakers have enough flour under 
contract to see them through the re- 
mainder of the crop year. Some, in fact, 
may not be able to absorb all they have 
bought. 

Millers are bending every effort to get 
these old contracts cleaned up and out of 
the way. Field representatives have been 
instructed to keep after their cus- 
tomers until shipping directions are ob- 
tained. While a lot of flour has been 
written off the books, it is believed that 
there are still enough contracts in force 
to keep the mills running better than 
half capacity until the new crop begins 
to move. ; : a 

Millers are not encouraging inquiries 
for new crop flour. A few requests for 
prices have been received but, thus far, 
spring wheat mills say they have not put 
out any new crop quotations. 

Spring clears are fairly strong. A few 
of the more important mills are over- 
sold on first clear, while some have no 
second clear to offer for shipment before 
August. The strength in red dog has of 
course had its influence on second clear 
prices. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 





Short patent, 98-lb June 28 Year ago 

errr ree $8.10@8.30 $8.75 @8.90 
Standard patent ..... 7.70@7.90 8.25@8.40 
Second patent ....... 7.40@7.60 8.10@8.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.90@7.20 7.30@ 7.60 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.35 7.00@7.10 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@4.90 3.90@4.80 
Whole wheat ........ 7.15@7.35 7.40@7.50 
Graham, standard .... 6.65@6.85 6.50@6.60 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


While the reported bookings of semo- 
linas are light, there was a little more 
inquiry last week. One manufacturer 
was in the market for 1,500 bbls for 
July-August shipment, but evidently 
wanted concessions, because those who 
asked list price did not get the business. 
Stocks in the hands of manufacturers are 
light and millers rather look for a fair 


car-lot business during the closing 
months of the old crop year. No new 
crop prices as yet are available. No. 2 


semolina is quoted at 414¢ lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; standard semolina and 
fancy patent 3%@4c, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and special grade 3%@3%%c. 

In the week ending June 25, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 37,067 
bbls durum products, compared with 36,- 
392 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 19-25 ...... 460,800 204,826 44 
Previous week .. 460,§ 170,844 37 
Tee GOR csciaes 5 232,908 44 
Two years ago... y 252,845 49 
Three years ago. 564,600 237,813 42 
Four years ago.. 561,100 252,355 44 
Five years ago... 546,000 248,700 46 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 3,026 bbls last week, 300 
in the previous week, 3,550 a year ago, 
and 2,555 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 19-25 ...... 294,450 139,557 47 
Previous week .. 412,050 214,489 52 
-; sf wrerrrr 424,890 227,391 53 
Two years ago... 433,890 229,671 53 
Three years ago. 426,690 238,967 56 
Four years ago.. 306,540 136,375 45 
Five years ago... 396,990 196,495 49 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
May 28 73 73,450 217,702 231,949 5,794 1,314 
June 4 72 73,250 191,071 187,860 2,273 743 
June 11 71 73,000 228,543 222,476 2,135 2,212 
June 18 67 68,675 214,489 213,890 1,455 1,283 
June 25 49 49,075 139,557 153,391 928 357 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
June 25, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c— Output, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
92 


Minneapolis ... 9,174 10,520 76 
err 465 474 25 os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 732 878 ‘ae nn 
oo rer 8,926 10,137 119 83 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1312 were in operation June 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, 
Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


Anchor, 


WABASHA OPENS MODEL GOLF COURSE 


The Wabasha, Minn., Golf Club was 
formally opened June 26 with an exhibi- 
tion game. W. B. Webb, vice president 
and manager of the Wabasha Roller Mill 
Co., took the leadership in organizing the 
club and building the course, which is 
said to be one of the sportiest in south- 
ern Minnesota. The property was leased 
this spring and the task of converting it 
into a golf course was turned over to 
Ben Knight, the professional at the 








Winona Country Club. The result is 
very pleasing. 

Mr. Webb has been elected president 
of the club and, as such, extends a cor- 
dial invitation to members of the trade 
to stop at Winona and play the course. 
It is his “pet.” For two months he has 
been driving a team or digging ditches, 
helping to get the course into condition 
for the opening. 


GRAIN FIRMS CONSOLIDATE 


E. L. Phelps & Co., Minneapolis, which 
recently sold its mill and elevator to the 
Hiawatha Grain Co., will continue its 
corporate name and its membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. L. T. Phelps 
and Rudolph Opsal have joined with Ray 
E. Haertel and G. A. Haertel, Jr., and 
formed the Haertel-Phelps Co., to do a 
general business in grains, feeds, screen- 
ings, etc. This is a merger of personnel 
of two of the oldest companies in their 
line in the Northwest. The G. A. Haer- 
tel Co. was formed in 1886 and E. L. 
Phelps & Co. in 1888. 

The Haertel-Phelps Co. has bought a 
warehouse in St. Cloud, and has leased 
a warehouse in Minneapolis until a suit- 
able elevator is either bought or built 
here. 

NOTES 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Atwater, 
Minn., and the Atwater Grain Co. have 
consolidated. 


John F. Chambers, Marquette, Mich., 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is seriously ill at the Mayo Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, with his 
family, has gone to Colorado for a two 
weeks’ vacation. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will close on July 1 and remain 
closed until after July. 4. 


H. W. Gunderson, eastern sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis, called on the mill’s representa- 
tives in central states territory last week. 


Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minne- 
apolis, has employed O. A. Krokson, 
Minneapolis, to represent it in southern 
Minnesota, and C. Whalen, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, to represent it in southern Iowa. 

V. G. Pickett, vice president of Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Minne- 
apolis, is spending his vacation at his old 
home near Chillicothe, Ohio. He motored 
there with his family, and will return 
home via the northern peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Hugh S. Byrkit, chief accountant of 
the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Kansas City, who has been 
on a vacation trip to the Pacific Coast, 
returning via the Canadian Rockies, 
stopped at Minneapolis last week on his 
way home to attend the meeting of the 
underwriters’ and accountants’ commit- 
tees of the mill mutual companies. 





Photograph from Ewing Galloway, New York 


A View of the Pillsbury “A” Mill on the East Side of the Mississippi River at 
Minneapolis, with Power Plant of the General Electric Co. in Foreground 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


The weaker undertone in wheat had a 
tendency to quicken up mill sales last 
week. Some buying orders that had been 
hanging under the market were caught 
and booked. With the placing of this 
business, market conditions quieted 
down. The price revision, while possibly 
encouraging to prospective buyers, seems 
to have shaken buyers’ confidence. The 
generally bearish attitude on the crop 
situation has made buyers timid. 

Durum orders came in slowly last week 
as buying interest holds at low ebb, with 
the mill booking a light business. Dull- 
ness in the macaroni industry is reflect- 
ed in the flour market, curtailing buying. 
Last week the trade contented itself with 
taking delivery and working out old con- 
tracts. Some evidently booked up heav- 
ily early in the season and owing to poor 
business delivery drags along slowly. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se BOONE ceseecktuekdaua 14,845 40 
PUOTIOES WOOK cccicccices 16,960 46 
ff. ee re 17,645 48 
TWO VORPS OBO .cccccseres 16,255 44 


Quotations, June 25, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
Weree MAGNE 2. occcacs $7.70@7.95 $9.05 @9.20 
Second patent ....... 7.45@7.70 8.60@9.05 
First clear, jute...... 6.40@6.65 7.20@7.456 
Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 
NOTES 


S. C. Harris, of Cross, Roy, Eberhardt 
& Harris, Chicago, spent last week in 
Duluth visiting his mother and looking 
after business matters. 

James F. Barry, Duluth representa- 
tive of Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago, is 
again out after eight weeks’ illness due 
to an operation. 

Ralph Gunkelman, Fargo, of the In- 
terstate Grain Co., and president of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association, 
was here last week. 

Four hundred and fifty farmers and 
their wives from Cavalier County, North 
Dakota, were in Duluth, June 22-23. 
They visited the Board of Trade, the 
grain inspection department, the eleva- 
tors, and were guests of the Board of 
Trade on a boat ride on the bay and lake. 

F. G. Carison. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills report more flour sold during the 
past week than any similar period for 
some time. Prices are about 15¢ bbl 
lower. Quotations, June 25: first patent 
$8.15 bbl, standard patent $8.05, first 
clear $6.25, second clear $4.65. 

* * 





Application has been made to the 
Great Northern Railway by the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association for 
a site for an elevator along the right of 
way at Wolf Point, Mont. 

Watrer F. Brirran. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Minneapolis flour output by months and 
crop years, in barrels: 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 

Sept. 1,216,076 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 

Oct.. 1,265,346 1,530,562 1,078,124 1,355,275 

Nov.. 918,282 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 


Dec.. 943,941 1,040,831 836,285 864,370 
Jan.. 817,038 1,087,837 980,020 1,108,082 
Feb.. 776,112 851,476 932,693 996,064 
Mch. 912,578 1,042,682 761,604 1,003,546 
April 859,687 787,631 700,994 821,874 
May. 808,693 866,200 709,476 927,653 
June. ...... 923,519 863,341 911,202 
| rn oer 938,068 1,078,862 935,320 
AUB. — ccceee 952,200 1,018,382 1,051,610 





Yr.*8,517,753 12,463,798 10,969,152 12,191,411 


Minneapolis direct foreign shipments, by 
months and crop years, in barrels: 


1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 





September 11,010 6,624 22,647 3,910 
October ..... 11,190 10,070 49,419 9,805 
November 17,940 6,161 25,647 6,500 
December 9,964 9,863 36,158 5,240 
January ..... 6,868 5,803 16,821 8,279 
February .... 5,876 7,565 25,037 6,527 
March ....... 11,042 10,185 23,253 8,343 
BROT cccccces 8,432 7,436 9,264 8,850 
Serer 3,425 4,483 12,062 11,556 
SED scceeces 8,307 6,336 13,300 
GU ceecccves 11,005 12,555 12,093 
August ...... 12,433 9,012 12,619 

WORF .cccass *85,747 99,935 248,211 107,022 


*Nine months. 





Raw and manufactured jute constitute 
the major part of the United States’ to- 
tal imports from India. In 1926 these 
than $76,000,000. 
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612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address: “Palmking” 
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KANSAS CITY 


There is little change to report in the 
local flour trade situation. New sales 
are still slow and mills are operating to 
a great extent on old contracts. The 
warm, sunny weather of the latter half 
of last week, however, may cause a very 
different story to be told this week. 

Buyers Wait for Decline in Wheat.— 
New business at present is light because 
buyers are sitting back waiting for the 
drop in wheat that they consider inev- 
itable. With wheat arrivals growing 
daily and with ideal harvesting weather 
in the Southwest, many are inclined to 
sympathize with their attitude. Millers 
are firm, however, in their determination 
not to discount present prices to any 
great extent for new crop flour. 

New Sales Negligible-——Although Kan- 
sas City mills have sold some new crop 
flour, the volume is so small that it might 
be termed negligible. Millers anticipate 
a fairly active buying period as soon as 
wheat begins moving freely, especially 1f 
the decline buyers expect sets in. They 
would not be surprised if this week saw 
the beginning of new crop buying in 
some volume. It is interesting to note 
that while last week mills probably sold 
little more than 30 per cent of their total 
capacity, in the corresponding week of 
last year sales constituted considerably 
more than their capacity. This is un- 
doubtedly a reflection of the wheat ar- 
rivals: last year on June 24 Kansas City 
received 220 cars wheat, while this year 
93 arrived. 

Expect More Conservative Buying.— 
Most millers are convinced that buying 
this year will not be crowded into such 
a small period as was the case last year 
and they believe that this should be of 
benefit to all concerned. 

Export Business Slightly Improved.— 
Europe has shown a little more interest 
in new sales, and although local mills 
are somewhat handicapped by the lower 
prices of mills in Texas and Oklahoma 
which are grinding new wheat, they have 
succeeded in selling a fair amount of old 
crop flour. In Latin America quietude 
reigns. This is largely seasonal. The 
Latin American is always a conservative 
buyer in the summer for a variety of 
reasons. He prefers to buy old crop 
flour and usually loads up in the early 
spring; the consumption of bread falls 
off in the hot weather, as there is an 
abundance of fruit and vegetables at 
that time and, further, the warm weather 
makes the buyer apprehensive of the 
condition of flour stocks, so he prefers 
to have them at as low an ebb as pos- 
sible. 

Production Declines.—The flour output 
of local mills was down a few points 
last week. This is only to be expected, 
since the number of contracts on mill 
books has been greatly decreased during 
the past month, while new sales have 
been light. Most mills complain that 
shipping directions are not as free as 
they were, but this is probably due to the 
fact that the number of specifications 
received is not as large as it has been 
for the past few weeks owing to the 
above stated cause. In spite of this, mills 
are operating at a rate well above nor- 
mal. Some in the trade expect that the 
July figures will show a considerable 
decline against those of last year, but 
with most mills having had a successful 
spring, some reaction cannot be alto- 
gether unexpected. 

Flour Prices Lower.—Local mills re- 
duced their quotations last week, prices 
on June 25, f.o.b., Kansas City, cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, being: short patent, 
$7.50@7.95 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.30@7.45; 
straight, $7@7.15; first clear, $6@6.25; 
second clear, $4.75@4.85; low grade, 
$4.70. 


Production—The first table below 


shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 348,660 211,844 60 
Previous week .. 348,660 197,284 56 
BOOP OHO occcecs 360,360 234,573 65 
Two years ago... 364,710 181,696 49 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 45 
. KANSAS CITY 
June 19-25 ...... 175,500 135,497 77 
Previous week .. 175,500 146,214 83 
Year ago ....... 151,500 80,000 52 
Two years ago... 151,500 114,200 75 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 57 
WICHITA 
June 19-25 ...... 62,400 34,198 54 
Previous week .. 62,400 40,056 64 
.,) 2 eer eee 62,400 36,896 59 
Two years ago... 65,700 33,756 61 
ST. JOSEPH 
June 19-25 ...... 47,400 43,483 91 
Previous week .. 7,400 41,090 86 
BOA? OBO cecccce 47,400 26,076 56 
Two years ago... 47,400 42,492 89 
SALINA 
June 19-25 ...... 46,200 24,761 53 
Previous week .. 46,200 24,958 54 
WOOP GOS scveser 35,400 27,400 77 
Two years ago... 46,200 27,149 58 
ATCHISON 
June 19-25 ...... 29,700 25,598 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,390 85 
STORE BOO ccccese 29,400 26,858 90 
OMAHA 
June 19-25 ...... 27,300 24,253 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,210 96 
TORY GO cccwsas 27,300 21,425 78 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,178 81 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


PU: BONS Wea 6404400468000 Seb Noses eO 34 
PUOTOORS WOOT cccnsedescecccscceceeses 2 
We GO be ccivedicedcovecsatecsncanssa 114 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 7 fair and 41 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
9,584 bbls last week, 6,637 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,251 a year ago, and 12,755 
two years ago. 


NEXT SEASON’S CROP 


H. M. Bainer, director of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, is already issuing advice to farm- 
ers with regard to the wheat crop of 
next season. In a recent circular, he 
points out that much of the soil of the 
Southwest is now soaked and part of 
this moisture can be retained for next 
year’s crop if care is taken. Where the 
wheat crop has been a failure this year, 
owing to dry weather, rain has now been 
received, but only weeds are growing and 
drawing out this moisture. He advises 
farmers to go over all their fields with a 
disk immediately after reaping and then 
plow about the middle of July. He 
states that July prepared fields usually 
produce 2 to 7 bus more per acre than 
those made ready in September. 


CHAMPION WHEAT GROWERS 


Announcement is made that the cham- 
pion wheat growers of the counties and 
of the state of Kansas will be selected 
at the time the wheat demonstration 
trains are run by the Santa Fe and 
Rock Island railroads between July 18 
and Aug. 11. Each contestant must 
grow at least 40 acres of wheat to qual- 
ify. The judges’ decision will rest upon 
the quality of grain produced, the per- 
centage of protein it contains, the yield 


per acre, and the general farm prac- 
tices that the grower is following which 
will insure a successful crop under vary- 
ing conditions from year to year. Di- 
versification of crops will be taken into 
consideration. 

NOTES 

James V. Crooks, of the Fumigators’ 
Engineering Co., Inc., left late last week 
for Minneapolis. . 

H. K. Shafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was a Kansas 
City visitor last week. 

C. L. Magee, assistant export sales 
manager for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Ine., is on his vacation. 

R. R. Van Nordstrand, Salina, Kan- 
sas, has been appointed Kansas repre- 
sentative of the Robinson Milling Co., 
Salina. 

W. A. Chain, secretary and manager 
of the Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, returned recently from a vaca- 
tion spent in Minnesota. 

Harry S. Leviston, flour and feed, 
Boston, was in Kansas City recently. 
While here he visited the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., the account of which he han- 
dles in Boston. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was in Kan- 
sas City in the middle of last week. He 
was returning to Salina from a trip in 
the East. 

The plant of the Peabody (Kansas) 
Milling Co. has been leased to the Great 
Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, Okla. 
It has already been placed in operation 
after having been idle for the past year 
or so. It has a daily capacity of 250 
bbls. 

S. V. P. Quackenbush, flour, Scranton, 
Pa., and Gerard R. Williams, newly 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, accompanied J. L. 
Walker, sales manager for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., on a recent inspection 
of parts of the wheat belt in the South- 
west. 

Charles E. Budde, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed Illinois and southern In- 
diana representative of the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Flour Milling Co. Mr. Budde was 
formerly connected with the old Lyons 
company, but for the past few years he 
has been in the employ of the St. Marys 
(Mo.) Mill Co. 

A. H. Staehle, San Antonio, Texas, 
representative, E. R. Crawford, Youngs- 
town, eastern Ohio representative, J. Lee 
Krumm, Columbus, western Ohio repre- 
sentative, of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., and Sylvester Santangelo, of the 
Mahoning Valley Flour Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, visited the Midland com- 
pany last week. 

Dr. H. Buhre, wheat buyer for Georg 
Plange & Co., Hamburg, Germany, one 
of the largest milling groups in Europe, 
was in Kansas City last week looking 
over the new crop arrivals. He indi- 
cated that should the wheat prove of 
good quality, Germany would be a large 
buyer this year. It is said that his com- 
pany requires about 1,600 tons wheat 
daily. 

SALINA 

Business was slightly improved with 
Salina mills last week. Preparations are 
being made for the handling of the new 
crop, while prices are remaining steady. 
Shipping directions came in freely and 
everything points to cleaned up con- 
tracts for the new crop year. Quota- 
tions, June 23, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.40@7.50; straight, $7.30@ 
7.40. 

NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago, vice president 
of the Weber Flour Mills Co., and R. G. 
Lockhart, salesman for the mill in Chi- 
cago, arrived here on June 26 to visit 
the mill. 

The first new wheat into Salina has 
been received by the Shellabarger Mills 
& Elevator Co. Threshed before the 
rains, the wheat tested high and was of 
good selling quality. 

H. M. Hancock, traffic manager of the 
Salina Chamber of Commerce, represent- 
ed local shippers in a hearing at St. 
Paul, Minn., last week before the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission, with re- 
gard to freight rates. 


J. F. Duesenberry, car service agent 
for the American Railways’ Associa- 
tion, has opened an office at the Salina 
Board of Trade and will remain here 
until after the peak of the new crop 
movement is reached. 

Alex Legge, president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Cyrus McCormick, 
Jr., and J. F. Jones vice presidents, J. 
A. Everson sales manager, and E. A. 
Johnson, who is in charge of the experi- 
mental work for the company, all from 
Chicago, visited Salina June 23-24. They 
are traveling over the wheat belt in a 
large bus for the purpose of seeing the 
combine machines at work in the fields. 


WICHITA 


The flour market last week was quiet 
with new sales being made in small vol- 
ume only. Shipping instructions are sat- 
isfactory and old contracts are being 
rapidly cleaned up. There is little for- 
eign activity, most of the buyers seem- 
ing content to wait until there is some 
ere of what new crop prices will 
e. 

Prices declined 20¢ bbl toward the lat- 
ter part of last week, but local millers 
feel present crop reports have helped 
materially in bracing up prices. New 
wheat is arriving in small quantities only 
and most of it has low protein and high 
moisture content. Local grain dealers 
have issued a warning to the growers 
that much of the wheat is being har- 
vested while the grain contains too much 
moisture. 

Flour prices, June 24, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard wheat short 
patent, $8.10@8.20 bbl; straight, $7.60; 
clears, $6.95. 

NOTES 

B. F. Parker, flour broker, Atlanta, 
Ga., recently visited the office of the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

E. B. Ogden, of the E. B. Ogden Co., 
Inc., Havana, Cuba, merchandise bro- 
kers, called at the offices of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co. last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., left for Kansas 
City late last week. After spending 
the week end there he was to go to 
Minneapolis. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was in a lull last week 
preceding new crop purchases. A few 
scattered cars of old wheat flour for 
prompt shipment were sold and a small 
amount of new crop flour was booked 
for July and August delivery. In the 
main, however, the trade showed no great 
interest in new quotations and mills were 
not disposed to push buyers. Very lit- 
tle export inquiry was received and no 
flour was sold for shipment abroad. The 
high market has stimulated specifica- 
tions to such an extent that few old con- 
tracts will remain to be settled by mid- 
July. Quotations, June 24, basis cotton 
98’s, Kansas City: short patent $7 (new), 
$7.90 (old); straight $6.60@7.40, first 
clear $5.50@6. 

NOTES 

The International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has again opened an office here 
with Frank Noonan in charge. 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has returned from a trip to the East. 

T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., spent 
last week calling on the trade in Okla- 
homa. 

An elevator at Kellogg, Kansas, be- 
longing to the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., was recently destroyed by fire. The 
loss was covered by insurance. 

More than a score of cars of new 
wheat had been received on the local 
board Saturday and all were showing a 
high moisture test. Protein is running 
much higher than expected. 


NEBRASKA 


No improvement in flour business was 
shown last week. Buyers were still 
holding off on purchases. They are evi- 
dently desirous of getting cleaned up on 
their old flour contracts and inclined to 
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await further developments in the new 
crop. The volume of business for sev- 
eral weeks has been light, nor is there 
anything to indicate that it will increase 
until the new crop comes on the market. 


OKLAHOMA 

With buyers awaiting new crop flour 
and new prices, Oklahoma millers report- 
ed business dull last week. Quotations, 
June 24: hard wheat short patent, $7.80 
bbl; soft wheat short patent, 38. 

NOTES 

An addition to its grain storage that 
will take care of approximately 800,000 
bus is being built by the El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. 

Representatives of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co. met in annual convention at 
Enid last week. J. E. Mountjoy, of the 
McAlester Fuel Co., was host at a lunch- 
eon honoring the grain and elevator men 
in attendance. 

The Red elevator, Electra, Texas, has 
been sold by the Kell Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. to the Electra Wheat Growers’ 
Association. Fred S. Kerler, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, will become 
manager of the plant. 

J. B. Wallace, manager of the Plain- 
view (Texas) Grain Exchange, expects 
to handle 3,000,000 bus wheat this sea- 
son. He reports the grain so far has 
made an excellent test. The Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co, there is now 
grinding new wheat. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills at Atchison and Leavenworth 
reported much better bookings last week, 
and sales ran around 50 to 75 per cent 
of capacity. Buyers seemed interested 
in both old and new wheat purchases, 
although few commitments were made of 
any volume, most of the sales being con- 
fined to bakers and jobbers who were in 
the market for an occasional car of old 
wheat flour. 

Shipping directions continue satisfac- 
tory and local mills are expecting to run 
well into July on old crop sales. How- 
ever, if cancellations and shipping direc- 
tions continue to make daily inroads into 
mills’ contracts, and bookings remain 
slow, contracts on mills’ books will be 
limited on July 1. 

Flour prices are easier. Quotations, 
June 24, basis 98-lb cottons: hard wheat 
short patent $7.50@7.55 bbl, straight 
$7.10@7.35, first clear $5.80@6;_ soft 
wheat short patent $7.05@7.40, straight 
$6.75@6.95, first clear $6@6.25. 

NOTES 

EK. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., was in Springfield, 
Mo., recently, calling on trade connec- 
tions. 

E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C, 
Lysle Milling Co., went to St. Louis last 
week to attend a meeting of soft wheat 
millers. 

W. H. Davidson, superintendent of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., drove his family 
to Iowa last week, where they will spend 
their vacation. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., accompanied by his daugh- 
ter, has left on a two months’ motor 
trip through Canada. 

C. A. Knight, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Cranston-Liggett 
Grain Co., called on some of his Kansas 
mill connections last week. 


William Cranston, of the Cranston- 
Liggett Grain Co., called on the grain 
trade in St. Joseph last week. He re- 
ports an excellent demand for coarse 
grain. 


Rye Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1927 rye production, based on condition June 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1926 and the 1922-26 average, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 


1927 1926 1922-26 
Pennsylvania T 1,219 1,488 2,561 
REED “5 0:0 0.0008 1,217 1,245 2,269 
BEGUM co ccscccs 1,820 2,102 2,863 
Michigan ....... 2,701 2,686 4,724 
Wisconsin ...... 4,044 8,840 
Minnesota ...... 5,903 4,954 
North Dakota .. 15,588 9,287 
South Dakota .. 2,093 546 
BEGMUTABR 2c cccce 1,763 1,284 
Nebraska ....... 4,203 2,606 
Other states .... 8,084 9,986 


United States... 48,636 40,024 63,677 
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ST. LOUIS 


Scattered sales of old wheat flour to 
the domestic trade, with shipping direc- 
tions fair on old bookings, constituted 
about all the activity in the local flour 
market last week. Buyers are very re- 
luctant to purchase more than they are 
absolutely forced to just at this time, 
and as old bookings seem to be lasting 
fairly well it is doubtful if there will be 
much old wheat flour laid in prior to the 
movement of the new crop. 

New Crop Sales.—So far there have 
been practically no reports of new wheat 
flour being offered. Mills state they 
have given no consideration as to when 
they will make such quotations, nor do 
buyers seem to be anxious about it. This 
is an extremely healthful indication for 
the new crop year and, in fact, the gen- 
eral outlook is more encouraging than it 
has been for the past several seasons. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand for soft 
wheat flour is quiet and limited to a scat- 
tered demand from the southern trade. 
Old bookings have been well cleared up, 
and many millers state they will go into 
the new crop year with a smaller carry- 
over of old bookings than for some time. 
No new crop quotations have been re- 
ported as yet. Stocks are low in nearly 
all sections, and the new season will 
likely open with a brisk demand. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Hard wheat flour 
was in light demand last week, but ship- 
ping directions were fairly active. Ap- 
parently the majority of bakers have 
enough old wheat flour booked to last 
them until the new crop is on the mar- 
ket, and millers do not anticipate much 
more buying on the old crop. Neither 
buyers nor sellers seem particularly anx- 
ious about new crop quotations, and only 
a few isolated cases have been heard of 
such quotations being made. 

Export Trade.—There is practically 
no business being done with European 
importers now, and the trade with Latin 
America is confined to small lots for im- 
mediate shipment. It is believed that 
stocks are generally light in the latter 
countries, and an active buying period is 
anticipated during the early part of the 
new crop year. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 25: soft winter short 
patent $7@7.50, straight $6.25@6.60, first 
clear $5.70@6.10; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.60, straight $6.40@6.90, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.50@8, standard patent $7.20@7.50, 
first clear $6.40@6.90. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 19-25 . $s 46 
Previous week 5,8 42 
Year ago Teter the 20,100 31 
TWO PORTS GOO 6s: s-0:0602%0 16,500 26 





Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 19-25 ives 33,700 39 
Previous week 45,200 52 
Year ago 44,000 61 
Two years ago 33,400 38 


NOTES 

E. H. Batt, of the A. F. Baker Grain 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, called at this office 
last week, 

The annual outing of the St. Louis 
Grain Club will be held at the North 
Hills Country Club, June 28, Dinner 
will be served at the club in the evening. 

The executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association will 
hold a meeting at Kansas City, June 29, 
to consider future plans for the organi- 
zation, 

Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., is in the East on 
a business trip. Prentiss S. Wilson, also 
vice president of the company, has re- 
turned from the South. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Both the domestic and the foreign flour 
trade were quiet last week. Buyers are 
showing little interest in new wheat flour 
at present prices. Bakers last week 
placed orders cautiously. Those in the 
areas of Louisiana and Mississippi that 
were under water are beginning to re- 
plenish their stock, but they are not buy- 
ing far ahead, being content to take 
care of their day-to-day requirements. 

While a total of 21,800 bags flour was 
sent to Europe through this port last 
week, it is understood that much of this 
was worked through the interior, as most 
local exporters reported dull business, 
with a falling off in inquiries. Glasgow 
took 7,999 bags, Bergen 4,900, Avon- 
mouth 4,000, Antwerp 3,460, Copenhagen 
1,100, and Belfast 500. Exports to Latin 
America slumped. 

Flour prices on June 23: 

7-—Winter——, 


Spring Soft 
Short patent $8.25 $9.60 
95 per cent » oe 7.80 7.95 
100 per cent ...... 7.60 8.45 
Cet «. (atenuweas 7.45 8.40 
Piet GIG 2.060% 7.40 
Second clear 6.35 





Semolina, Bie 1b. 

A total of 12,993 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended June 23, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 1,- 
225 bags; Puerto Cortez, 1,260. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,300; Panama City, 907. 

Munson Line: Havana, 750; Manza- 








Larger Opportunities Seen in India 


NCREASING opportunities for the 

sale of American products in the In- 

dian market may be expected to re- 
sult from the material improvement 
achieved in India’s financial condition 
during recent years and from the pros- 
pects for still further development of 
banking facilities, according to E. G. 
Sabine, United States trade commission- 
er, who has just returned from Bombay. 

India, with great agricultural and 
mineral resources, is one of the pros- 
perous commercial countries of the world, 
and evidences of progress and moderniza- 
tion are becoming increasingly apparent, 
the annual trade volume approaching 
$2,250,000,000, an amount regularly ex- 
ceeded only by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany, 


and at times by Canada and Japan. In 
1925 American manufactures worth $50,- 
000,000 were sold by American factories 
to Indian merchants, and last year over 
$60,000,000 worth. However, the Unit- 
ed States still buys from India more 
than twice as much as she sells to that 
country. 

Three annual budget surpluses add to 
the attraction of doing business with 
India, while her securities, silver pur- 
chases and banking program, are on even 
keel. The popular conception of the 
country as a land of heat, rain and 
tropical lassitude is far from correct. 
Its oriental mysticism and age-old reli- 
gious customs do not prevent the com- 
mercial centers from humming with ac- 
tivity. 
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nillo, 1,250; Kingston, 500; Guantanamo, 
750. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,300; San- 
tiago, 250; Kingston, 400; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 1,166; Belize, 350; Colon, 150; 
Puerto Limon, 925; Puerto Colombia, 
300; Panama City, 150; Guayaquil, 710; 
Tumaco, 100; Callao, 250. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 23: 


Destination— Destination— 


Antwerp ea 3,400 Manzanillo .1,250 
Avonmouth --4,000 Matanzas ... 891 
Belfast 500 Nuevitas 5 454 
selize 855 Panama City ...1,112 
Bergen 4,900 Paramaribo .... 200 
Callao - 250 Port au Prince 800 
Caibarien ee Progreso .. -» 250 
Ceiba 220 Puerto Barrios. .3,132 
Cienfuegos 1,633 Puerto Cabello... 400 
Colon 100 Puerto Cabezas 500 
Copenhagen <a Puerto Colombia 300 
Cristobal 2,040 Puerto Cortez 1,595 
Glasgow . 7,999 Puerto Limon .. 925 
Guantanamo 750 Puerto Plata .. 200 
Guayaquil . . 710 Rio de Janeiro. .1,500 
Havana -. 15,659 Sagua la Grande 204 
Kingston 1,500 Santiago . ‘ 980 
La Guayra ..... 700 Se ae eos be 3,000 
Livingston .... 49 Tumaco. osee 800 
Maracaibo .. - 320 


Demand for rice was dull domestically 
last week, but the export call was much 
better, with France figuring largely as 
a buyer. The following figures were 
posted, June 23, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 23 717,348 1,250,284 

Same period, 1926 ........ 851,777 739,756 
Sales— 

Season to June 23 ........ 498,030 

Same period, 1926 ..... 383,776 





NOTES 

Michael Schwartz, of Schwartz & Fer- 
ry, is attending the national convention 
of German singers at Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. George Demarest, of the J. G. 
Demarest Co., has returned from calling 
on the baking trade through Louisiana. 

E. P. Best, assistant traffic manager 
for the Cuyamel Fruit Co., has gone on 
a business trip to Mexico for several 
weeks. 

EK. J. Morel, formerly of the Great 
Plains Mill & Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., 
has joined the sales force of the Orleans 
Fiour Co. 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Ine., who is in Porto Rico, re- 
ports a fair demand for new wheat flour 
on the island. 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent visitor in New 
Orleans, where he called on his mill’s 
representative here, P. L. Thomson & Co. 

R. A. Sutivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour people are apparently interested 
now in getting ready for another season 
more than in doing any buying. Prices 
for new flour are circulating, chiefly 
from the hard wheat section, being 25@ 
30c bbl under the old, but mill people 
admit that they are not resulting in any 
business. Some reselling is being done 
by a few whose contracts were a little 
larger than their needs, but these do not 
amount to much. Indications are that 
the new season will find stocks at lower 
ebb than in a long time and with wheat 
showing tendency to go down buyers 
are not disposed to buy more than abso- 
lute requirements, which are small. 

Quotations are without change for the 
old crop, but buyers are looking for de- 
clines. General distribution continues 
fairly good, but all buying is for small 
lots. 

Flour prices, June 25, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.25@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.40 
@7.65; spring wheat short patent $8.75 
@9, standard patent $8.25@8.60; hard 
winter short patent $7.65@8.10, stand- 
ard patent $7.25@7.50; western soft pat- 
ent, $7.50@7.60; semihard, $7.10; blend- 
ed 95 per cent patent, $7.60@7.70. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie Portland 
Flour Co., was in Mobile and the South- 
east last week. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
“vansville, Ind., millers, was a_ visitor 
here last week. 

Harry Mills, manager of the mixed 
feed department of the Memphis plant 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, with his 
family, left by auto for Chicago and 
lake points. 
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TOLEDO 

There is not anything in particular to 
be said about the milling business of 
this section last week. It had no espe- 
cial distinguishing feature. There was a 
moderate amount of buying, manifestly 
for near-by requirements, where flour 
stocks have become depleted, and must 
of necessity be replenished. Business is 
strictly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
and buying is only from compulsion. 

This condition is normal and healthy, 
and is exactly as it should be at this 
time of the year. Liquidation has been 
progressing in preparation for the com- 
ing of the new crop. Old bookings have 
been gotten out of the way, and there 
are no signs of any outstanding obsta- 
cles to new-crop activities when the right 
time comes. 

Transition to New Crop.—Present in- 
dications are that the transition from old 
to new crop business will be accom- 
plished without marked change in price 
levels. There is not the inducement of 
lower prices on new-crop flour to entice 
buyers, or tempt them to anticipate their 
requirements. Indications are that the 
buying will not be so heavy early in the 
crop as last year and that the evils of 
over-buying may be avoided. 

Flour for July-August shipment, if 
quoted, could not be sold lower today 
than for prompt. ‘The price of feed is 
higher, about $4 ton for bran and $10 
for middlings, than a year ago, and there 
is no telling what may happen to it, but 
lower levels are possible. This makes 
forward selling of flour dangerous. No 
offerings of new wheat have been re- 
ported. 

The movement of old wheat, which had 
been quite heavy, has now fallen off, and 
it is suspected that country stocks have 
been well cleaned up, although probably 
not exhausted. ‘There is one particular 
in which liquidation may not be so com- 
plete as usual at the end of the crop 
year. On account of the unusual quality 
of the present crop, and the fact that the 
recent heavy movement was at a price 
below new-crop futures, millers may 
carry over a larger supply of old wheat 
into the new crop. There has been the 
opportunity to do this and possibly some 
millers have taken advantage of it. 

Mill Production.—Operation of the 
mills has continued at about half ca- 
pacity or less, although there are ex- 
ceptional cases where a mill is being 
operated 18 hours, and one instance was 
discovered of an Ohio mill which has run 
full time for the past nine months. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 24, at $6.75@7 
bbl, and local springs at $8, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

TOLEDO OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller 





Output Pet. of 

By activity 

WE EESES cap der wearisans 76 
Previous week 76 
tS 6 a ote aeeede oe eae fl 75 
Two years ago 56 
Three years ago .......... 3 "908 69 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 






capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Pe) oS eee 66,600 27,799 41% 
Previous week 57,900 32,315 55% 
WORE BHO oos0sccee ,860 30,083 54 
Two years ago..... 100,800 44,484 44 
Three years ago...107,010 61,109 57 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, was in Chicago June 24. 
Robert Himes, of the Northwestern 





Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, went to 
Saginaw, Mich., for the week end. 

The midsummer meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Millers’ Association will be 
held at the Porter Hotel, Lansing, July 
15. 

J. J. Gilmore, representing the H. H. 
King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Detroit, was in Toledo 
calling on the trade early last week. 

S. Rosenblatt, secretary of the Jewish 
Master Bakers’ Association, Detroit, 
Mich., and engaged in the flour broker- 
age business, was in Toledo June 24 and 
called at this office. 

The Kieser Milling Co., Toledo, has ac- 
quired and taken over the Weber Mill- 
ing Co., which will round out their man- 
ufacturing facilities on mixed and sweet 
feeds. Harold Weber retires from the 
business, 

Among outside millers in Toledo last 
week to attend the meeting of Ohio and 
Michigan grain dealers were Edgar 
Thierwechter, of Emery Thierwechter & 
Co., Oak Harbor, Ohio, L. B. Miller, of 
the Ansted & 
Ohio, Harry E. Bash, of the Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., E. M. Stults, 
of the Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, and W. I. Biles, of the Saginaw 
(Mich.) Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Business in flour continues dull, such 
orders as are being received coming ap- 
parently from those whose stocks are ex- 
hausted. Some shipping instructions on 
old bookings are being received. It is 
likely the new crop year will find local 
millers with a smaller carryover than 
usual. 

Soft wheat flour demand is spotted. 
Some orders were received for small lots 
last week, but business was far from sat- 
isfactory. 

Bakers seem to have sufficient sup- 
plies of hard wheat flour to carry them 
into the new crop. 

There is some activity reported in the 


Burk Co., Springfield, 


export field, orders of fair volume and 
inquiries being received from South 
America and Latin America. Other ex- 
port business is very light. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
June 25: soft winter short patent $7@ 
7.40 bbl, straight $6.10@6.50, first clear 
$5.70@6.10; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.50, straight $6.35@6.80, first clear 
$5.60@6.10; spring first patent $7.50@ 
7.90, standard patent $7.15@7.50, first 
clear $6.50@7. 

NOTES 

E. C. Barrett, secretary of the Evans 
Milling Co., has been nominated for 
president of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. Thomas Oddy, treasurer for 22 
years, has been renominated. 

Edward A. Wiley, 50 years old, treas- 
urer of the Grain Dealers’ National Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
died recently. He had been associated 
with the insurance company since 1900. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Eastern Indiana Elevator 
& Milling Co., Richmond, Ind. The cor- 
poration has a capital stock of $100,000. 
It will buy and sell grain and cereals. 
Incorporators are Arthur A. Curme, Jr., 
John H. Jackson, Harold G. Coleman, 
Frank M. Taylor and Clarence M. 
Brown. 


NASHVILLE 


There were increased sales of flour in 
the Southeast last week, current sales ex- 
ceeding those for the same week in May. 
Buyers have permitted their stocks to 
get low since the upward movement of 
the market started during the spring, 
and now they are finding it necessary to 
come into the market for supplies to 
meet needs of consumers. Purchases 
have been slightly more liberal than at 
any time during recent weeks, orders 
being placed for lots of 200 to 500 bbls 
for prompt and immediate shipment. 

A few orders are for delivery in 30 
days, showing that there is some dispo- 
sition to cover requirements for the old 
crop season at the present level. Ship- 
ments on contracts continue fairly satis- 
factory. The winter wheat harvest has 
been under way in Tennessee for two 
weeks or more, and is practically over. 

Mills have been inclined to maintain 
flour prices, notwithstanding the irregu- 
lar tone of wheat. Quotations, June 25: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75 
@9 bbl; standard patent, $7.75@8; 
straights, $7.50@7.75; first clears, $6.50 
@i7. 

Business is routine with rehandlers of 
Minnesota and western flours. Most large 





Creek. 


chopping is done. 


never been installed. 





N interesting incident of pre-Volstead days attaches itself to Hoover’s 

Mill, located near Waynesboro, Pa., on the West Branch of Antietam 
The present owner and miller, M. F. Hoover, who has passed 
three score and 10 years, tells about the time his father, Jacob Hoover, 
operated a still house in connection with the old mill. 
very best water obtainable for the liquor distilled here he had wooden pipes 
laid from a spring in the neighboring mountains. 
to him for a barrel of whisky! Hoover's Mill is about 150 years old, and is 
one of the most picturesque in this milling section. 
and paint it, and photographers also make frequent trips to it. 
is running steadily, often day and night. 
White flour has not been milled since 1883, due to the 
fact that there is no demand for the buhr ground product. 


In order to get the 
The water right was sold 
Artists often sketch 
The mill 


Graham flour is made, and feed 


Rollers have 
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RELIEVE HIM OF THIS— 


ERE is an interesting adver- 

tisement of a farmer in Indi- 
ana who has decided to quit farm- 
ing and is offering his goods for 
sale: I hoe, 1 Morris chair, 1 piano, 
I hammock, I talking machine, 100 
dance records, 1 electric sweeper, 
I power washer, I limousine, 1 
touring car, 1 roadster, 3 roosters, 
I hen, 2 radio sets, loud speaker, 4 
porch swings, 16 sofa pillows and 
3 cocktail shakers. Certainly, farm- 
ers have many things which were 
not dreamed of in the old days. 











bakers are supplied. Quotations, June 
25: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $8.25@8.75 
bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7.75@8.25; standard patents, 30@60c 
higher. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

rere bbls tivity 

June 19- 312 59.6 


144,7 i2 


Previous ge 
Year ago 

Two years ago 
Three years ago 





Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from St. Louis. 


ATLANTA 

Brokers look for a decided improve- 
ment in flour sales when the new crop is 
ready early in July, but last week has 
witnessed very few sales due to the un- 
settled condition of the wheat market 
and the tendency of buyers to remain 
close to their needs. Mills having a sur- 
plus they were willing to sell at a dis- 
count booked some orders, but even these 
were small and immediate delivery was 
wanted. Buyers are showing no desire 
to place new crop orders as yet. 

Prices remained stable last week. 
Quotations, June 24, basis 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: hard winter short patent 
$9.50@10 bbl, standard patent $8.20@ 
8.60, straight patent $8.05@8.50; soft 
winter short patent $9.25@10, fancy pat- 
ent $8.75@9.50, standard patent $8.25@ 
9; spring wheat short patent $9.05@9.50, 
standard patent $8.70@9.20, straight pat- 
ent $8.50@9; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, $8 
@8.50. 

NOTES 

J. D. Frisbie, sales manager for the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
was here last week. 

B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, and 
C. T. Bramblett, purchasing agent of the 
Southern Bakery Service Corporation, 
made an automobile trip to Kansas City 
last week. 

A new brokerage firm was chartered 
recently at Florence, S. C., as W. H. 
Sydnor & Co., capital given at $20,000. 
E. P. Sallenger is president of the com- 
pany, and W. H. Sydnor is vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

NORFOLK 

The market showed a downward ten- 
dency last week, and consequent slack- 
ening in trade was reported. Some sub- 
stantial sales have been made but only 
for immediate needs, and inquiries have 
dropped off. Quotations, June 24: north- 
western spring patents $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
second patents $8.15@8.45; Kansas top 
patents $8.35@8.75, second patents $8@ 
8.30; top winter _patents $7.30@7.50, sec- 
ond patents $7@7.25; Virginia and Mary- 
land straights, $6. 50@7 

Over 1,240,000 bus Pennsylvania wheat 
received at Philadelphia and Baltimore 
terminal elevators during the past year 
contained sufficient garlic to cause an av- 
erage reduction in price of 7c bu, accord- 
ing to George A. Stuart, in charge of 
grain marketing of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture. This was a loss 
of $80,000 on total shipments aggregat- 
ing 1,724 cars, approximately 2,068,000 
bus. 
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GERMAN BRAN SHOWS 
STRONG UPWARD TREND 


Various Factors Contribute to Cause Un- 
precedented Price Advance—Keaction 


Is Expected at an Early Date 


Hamavure, Germany.—Prices of bran 
have shown an unprecedented rise on the 
German market this season. During the 
spring and the summer of 1926 German 
mills accumulated heavy stocks, due to 
the fact that consumptive requirements, 
which during summer time are always 
low, were reduced to a minimum as a 
result of the large rye and potato crop 
of 1925. Even during the fall of 1926 
the situation did not improve, as a large 
part of the grain crop was only suitable 
for feeding purposes. 

The lowest price level was reached in 
October, when Poland, wishing to im- 
prove the rate of the Polish zloty, put 
large quantities of a very good quality 
of bran on the German market at rela- 
tively cheap prices. The Polish product 
met with a ready sale because of the high 
percentage of flour it contained, 

German mills found this competition 
distasteful, and through the intercession 
of their trade associations they induced 
the authorities to impose a duty on these 
imports, which they contended constitut 
ed a “concealed” import of flour. This 
had little effect on the situation for a 
time, but eventually a better demand 
sprang up for the German milled prod- 
uct, partly owing to a 70 per cent in- 
crease on railway freights in Poland. 
At the same time the quality of the 
Polish product deteriorated. ‘Toward 
the end of the year the export of bran 
from Poland entirely ceased, owing to 
scarcity of grain. 

Meanwhile, stocks held by German 
mills decreased, whereas consumption in- 
creased, owing to the advance in the 
price of barley and rye. The unfavor- 
able potato crop and an increase in the 
herds of cattle are also believed to have 
had some influence. German millers 
were compelled to raise the price of 
bran, partly on account of the higher 
price of grain and partly owing to the 
unsatisfactory prices they were getting 
for their flour. There was nothing for 
consumers to do but pay the prices 
asked, as they could not fill their re- 
quirement from abroad to any important 
extent, as the northern countries were 
buying freely. 

The strong situation was further ac- 
centuated by cold, wet weather during 
the early spring, so that feeding had to 
be continued for a longer period than 
usual. At that time demand was con- 
centrated on rye bran, the price of which 
advanced considerably in excess of wheat 
bran, as the output of rye mills was 
small, At the time the German rye mills 
were not able to meet the demand for 
bran, the smaller mills being compelled 
to purchase in order to supply their cus- 
tomers. These developments have led to 
an increase in the price of rye bran 
from about $2.85 per 100 kilos in Janu- 
ary to $4.40 in May. From February 
to April, prices varied from $3.57 to 
$3.93. The lowest price of wheat bran 
was $2.38, and the highest price $3.80. 

Other kinds of offal were in much less 
demand, and sold at _ unsatisfactory 
prices. 

In spite of this situation, importers 
have shown little inclination to supply 
the needs of the market, owing to the 
severe regulations that have recently 
been imposed by the authorities in re- 
gard to the importation of feedingstuffs. 
In addition, the new food act, which will 
be put into force next fall, will form a 


Centenary of Co-operative Movement 


Lonpon, ENG. 


It is 100 years since the first retail store to be run on 


co-operative principles was opened in this country, with a very limited mem- 


bership. 


Now there are 1,300 societies, with a membership of nearly 5,000,000. 


According to figures published in 1925, their combined capital was about 
£100,000,000 and their retail trade amounted to £183,000,000. 
These societies are banded together in the British Co-operative Union, 


which recently held a congress at Cheltenham. 


An alliance with the Labor or 


Socialist party has been proposed on the ground that it will ultimately assist 
in achieving the ideal of the co-operative commonwealth, and a vote taken 
at the congress approved the alliance by a majority of 117, but this is con- 
sidered an inadequate majority on a question involving the future prosperity 


of the co-operative movement. 


Many of the affiliated societies are strenuously opposed to any political 
alliance of this kind, and protests against the proposal are coming from all 


quarters. 


merges with the Labor party it will inevitably be submerged. 


Many co-operators hold the opinion that if the Co-operative Union 


It is claimed 


that the ideal and aim of the union is individual freedom to co-operate or 
not, and the underlying principle is mutual aid and the substituting of co- 
operation for competition, whereas, if it allies itself with the Labor party, 
with its policy of monopoly, control and supervision, the whole spirit of co- 


operation will be lost. 


It is possible that a referendum will be taken on the 


question, and the outcome of the alliance proposal is awaited with interest. 
In the British Co-operative Union the two largest societies are the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholesale Society in Scotland and the Co-operative Whole- 


sale Society in England. 


Both have large milling interests and operate splen- 


did up-to-date plants at important centers, their combined capacity approxi- 


mating 24,000 bbls a day. 
United Kingdom. 


They also own some of the largest bakeries in the 
The co-operative movement is steadily growing, stores be- 


ing opened in practically every district of the large towns, and there are few 


villages in the country without one. 


They are not beloved by private traders, 


and many a little dealer has been ruined by the advent of a co-operative store. 
This antagonism of private traders is being used as an argument by the po- 
litical party within the co-operative movement for the suggested alliance 


with the Socialist party. 





further handicap to the import trade, 
especially as it is not yet known in what 
way this act will be interpreted by the 
authorities. Business is also checked by 
the fact that foreign holders will only 
sell for prompt shipment on condition 


that parcels for later shipment are 
bought at the same time. ; 
The importation of bran increased 


from about 42,000 tons in 1924 to 363,000 
in 1926, and during the first four months 
of this year it amounted to about 207,000, 
compared with 70,000 during the same 
period last year. In pre-war days Rus- 
sia furnished the largest share of the 
bran imported into Germany. At pres- 
ent the bulk of the imports comes from 
Poland, Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and 
the Balkan states. In Hamburg a brisk 
business has been passing in bran re- 
cently. Lately, Argentine bran sold 
on the spot at $35 per 1,000 kilos, for 
August-October shipment at $31.50, and 
for November-December shipment at 
$25.70@26, c.i.f., Hamburg. These prices 
are considered high, and a reaction is 
expected as soon as cattle are able to 
graze, 


LARGE INCREASE SHOWN IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S IMPORTS 
Pracur, Czecnostovakta.—It is report- 
ed that imports of grain and flour into 
Czechoslovakia are steadily increasing. 
Statistics for April show that imports of 
bread grain during the month totaled 
more than 23,000 tons, against 3,800 dur- 
ing the same period last year, and im- 
ports of wheat were 18,500 tons, against 
1,700 in April, 1926. Wheat flour im- 
ports increased from 7,600 tons to 10,- 
500, of which about 4,100 were imported 
via Hamburg. 
IRISH MILL’S PROFIT LESS 
Dusan, IreLaNv.—Bolands, Ltd., one 
of the largest milling and bakery firms 
in Dublin, held its annual meeting re- 
cently, and the chairman, Mr. Sexton, in 
reviewing the year’s work referred to 
the milling output as better, but said the 
diminution of net profit was due to im- 


ports by British mills of their excess 
produce which they could not sell in the 
British market, but sold at prices here 
to undersell the Irish producer. The 
second cause affecting profits was the 
coal strike, as fuel cost them £2,200 
more than during the previous year. The 
net profit was less than half that for 
1925. A dividend of 6 per cent on the 
preference shares was passed, and 3 per 
cent on the ordinary shares of £1. 


The total winter and spring area for 
the 1927 wheat crop of France is given 
as 13,267,000 acres. 
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TARIFF IS OPPOSED 
BY IRISH IMPORTERS 


Increased Cost of Flour to Consumer Is 
Advanced as One Reason Against 
Proposed Import Duty 
Dusan, Ireranp.—The tariff commis- 
sion appointed by the Irish Free State 
has resumed its sitting. Opposition to 
the plan of the Irish Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation for a tariff of 3s per 280 Ibs 
flour was put forward by the South of 
Ireland Flour Importers’ Association, 
and heard on June 2. The grounds of 

the opposition were as follows: 

1. That a tariff would increase the cost 
to the consumer by approximately the 
amount of the tariff. 

2. A tariff would have the effect that, 
if all the flour consumed in the state 
were manufactured here, it would not in- 
crease labor. 

8. It would not lower the price of bran 
and pollard to Irish farmers. 

4. If it had the effect of stopping the 
importation of flour from England it 
would be detrimental to the export trade 
in Irish agriculture produce. 

5. The total effect on the adverse trade 
balance would not be over £116,000 a 


year. 
6. The English millers who export 
flour to Ireland were in fact at the 


present moment paying the equivalent of 
a tariff of 1s 64@3s per 280 lbs on their 
imports to this country. 

7. A tariff on flour would not mean 
any increase in the supply of breadstuffs 
available in the country in the event of 
war, 

The final reason advanced was that the 
trade for Irish millers was increasing, 
and the quantity of flour imported from 
all countries was decreasing, in the Free 
State. 

Evidence is to be submitted to the 
commission on behalf of the association 
by P. Higgins, secretary of the associa- 
tion, and Major P. R. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers, together with Da- 
vid Barrie and H. B. Vernon. 








The Passing of Lieutenant Colonel H. B. Tasker 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


HE sudden illness and death of 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, news of which 

appeared in The Northwestern Mill- 
er on June 1, came as a great shock to 
his many friends and acquaintances. 

He was well known to all who frequent 
the Mark Lane market, for he had spent 
ihe greater part of his life there and 
had become a veteran of the flour trade. 
He was full of vigor, business activity, 
keenness of intellect and skill as a sales- 
man. His tall, lithe figure was familiar 
to all, his slow, resonant voice was often 
heard in the discussions that took place 
on the market or in the subscription 
room, and his opinion was frequently 
sought and acted upon, as his tried and 
long experience made him sound in judg- 
ment, sure in forecasting and alert to 
take advantage of propitious opportu- 
nities. 

Not only was he well known among his 
fellow-traders in London but also among 
the millers of the United States to quite 
an unusual extent, through his close asso- 
ciation with them in the years he acted 
as buyer of wheat and flour for the Brit- 
ish government during the latter part of 
the war period. His experience in the 
import flour trade had specially fitted 


him for this important work, and _ his 
knowledge of his business, coupled with 
his high moral character, led the British 
government and the exporters of the 
United States to place the utmost con- 
fidence in him. He achieved great merit 
as a buyer, and won the lasting regard 
of many who were brought into contact 
with him at that time. 

Colonel Tasker started his business 
‘areer in Liverpool with R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., but subsequently came to 
London, and after a while established 
the firm of ‘Tasker & Co. He was among 
the pioneer importers of American flour, 
and did an important business for many 
years until the war broke out, when as a 
territorial artillery officer of many years’ 
standing he was mobilized and imme- 
diately closed his business. 

In his early days he had joined the 
Royal Northern Volunteer Regiment, 
and when he came to London he took a 
commission in what was then known as 
the Third West Kent Volunteer Artil- 
lery. His interest in his military work 
never waned, and later on he was given 
command of the Second London Brigade 
of the Royal Field Artillery, at Wool- 
wich. This brigade went out to France 
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under him in 1915, but owing to his age 
he was not allowed to retain command 
in the field, but for a time became 
town major of Doullens, France. On 
his return to England he was appointed 
by the wheat commission, which con- 
trolled all the buying of wheat and flour 
for the United Kingdom at that time, to 
proceed to New York to act as buy- 
er in the United States. He remained at 
that post until control was removed, 
when he returned to London and joined 
the firm of Payne & Routh, as he had 
turned over his connections to that firm 
when he closed his own business on tak- 
ing command of his battery. He con- 
tinued to be associated with Payne & 
Routh until March of this year, when he 
re-established his old firm of Tasker & 
Co. This came about by Payne & Routh 
deciding to close their business, but in 
spite of his 73 years Colonel Tasker had 
no desire to retire from the fray so he, 
together with W. J. G. Houston, who had 
been associated with him as salesman for 
over 30 years, took offices at No. 6 Wa- 
ter Lane, and the old firm started off 
on its new course. 

It was destined that its principal was 
only to be permitted to set the firm once 
again on its feet before he was called by 
death, but his daughter has decided that 
it shall be continued by Mr. Houston 
in her behalf. The latter’s long experi- 
ence in the flour trade, and particularly 
in connection with Colonel Tasker’s busi- 
ness, will enable him to carry on in every 
way as heretofore. 

Colonel Tasker held many official posts 
in connection with the London flour 
trade. For four years—1894, 1895, 1896 
and 1904—he was the honorary secretary 
of the London Flour Trade Association ; 
in 1902 he served as vice president, and 
in 1903 as president. In 1903 the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
was founded, largely on his initiative, 
and he was one of the original members 
of the council. In 1906 he became vice 
president, and in 1907 was elected presi- 
dent. 

He took a keen interest in all that per- 
tained to the advancement and well 
being of the flour import trade of the 
country, and his sagacity and foresight 
stood the flour import trade in good 
stead when it had to face war conditions, 
for the status of the trade having been 
established through the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, the import- 
ers were recognized as an important body 
of traders by the British government and 
allowed to retain their rights and to take 
their due share in the provisioning of the 
nation. 

Colonel Tasker made his home for 
many years at Eltham, in Kent, some 10 
miles from London. His wife died short- 
ly after his return from America, but he 
continued his interest in Eltham, and 
especially in the Eltham Association of 
Boy Scouts, although he lived in Lon- 
don. He died in Eltham Hospital, and 
his funeral service was held in Eltham 
Parish Church, but in accordance with 
his wish he was interred beside his wife 
at Liverpool. 


DANISH CROP OUTLOOK 

CorpenHAGEN, Denmark.—It is report- 
ed that the rye ear is already forming, 
but is rather short. This may be said 
to be an advantage, as the straw can 
better bear the ear. This year demand 
for straw is not likely to be very heavy, 
as the crop of 1926 yielded sufficient to 
suffice for the requirements of two years. 

If the weather does not soon become 
warmer, hay will turn out very badly, 
in contrast to 1926, when the yield was 
exceptionally large. All crops will de- 
pend on weather conditions during June. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of origin: 
o— Week ending—— 


From— June 3 May 27 June 4 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 

pi | Perens 2,550 17,305 

PGND ceionevvcese eve ees eee 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 12,300 3,652 16,037 

PRGIBS ccccccssecee eee ose eee 
BEIGE. 6eveciesvecs 13,221 6,092 782 
pS PPerererrey eee 5,863 7,924 
rs 12 350 3,878 
COBSEWINS cc cccccsens 2,720 7,202 os 





Homestead filings in western Canada 
in the first four months of 1927 totaled 
1,621, compared with 1,865 in 1926. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business last week was much 
better than any similar period in May. 
New business consisted mainly of soft 
winters, although a few sales of hard 
winters were made. The fact that most 
mills willing to offer new crop flour are 
holding prices nearly in line with old, 
and do not seem disposed to'sell for a 
long period ahead, restricted buying. 
The trade as a whole seems to think it 
best to wait until pressure of the new 
wheat crop is felt before anticipating re- 
quirements, when they are sure that 
prices will be more in line with what 
they want to pay. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—No big sales of 
northwestern brands are reported. There 
was a fair single car lot business, and 
also a good volume moving from ware- 
house stocks. No one seems inclined to 
load up at present. Shipping directions 
are a little better, although there are 
numerous old contracts yet unfilled. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Prices on new 
crop flour quoted by mills are generally 
nearly in line with old, although a few 
are offering discounts of 15@20c bbl. 
A quotation of $6.75@6.90 for 95 per cent 
patent and one of $7.05 for short patent 
were reported last week, but these mills 
did not seem anxious to sell beyond Au- 
gust or September delivery. A few sales 
of 1,000 and 2,000 bbls new crop flour 
were reported, but buyers in the main 
prefer to put off contracting until prices 
get down to levels more in line with their 
ideas. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Local demand for 
soft winters was fair, but individual sales 
were mainly in one or two car lots, al- 
though some local firms sold round lots 
of 2,000 to 3,000 bbls to the East. Michi- 
gan mills continue to undersell those of 
Missouri and Illinois by 25@50c bbl. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, June 25: spring 
top patent $7.20@7.75 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.35, first clear $6.25@6.60, 
second clear $4.50@5; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, 95 per cent patent $6.75 
@7.15, straight $6.55@6.95, first clear 
$5.60@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.70@7.25, standard patent $6.40@6.90, 
straight $6.20@6.70, first clear $5.75@ 
6.20. 

Durum.—Prices of semolinas were a 
little lower last week, but the decline did 
not bring in much new business. Cur- 
rent sales continue exceedingly light, 
manufacturers only taking absolute 
needs. Shipping directions are fair in 
some quarters. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, June 25, at 4%c lb, bulk; stand- 
ard semolina, 4144c; No. 3 semolina, 4c; 
durum patent, 37%,@4c; special grade, 4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SUMO 19-85 2 nrecvessevcese 36,000 90 
Previous week ........... 33,000 82 
po ee ee one eee 36,000 90 
SWS PORFS BHO cian cccvrcs 36,000 90 


NOTES 

C. A. Wenz, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., has returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation in California. 

Ernest G. Dahl, flour distributor, has 
returned from a Several days’ trip to the 
Five Lakes Club, Spooner, Wis. 

E. F. Weaver, of the flour and feed 
department of the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, is on a vacation trip to Missouri. 

N. M. Coe, Chicago representative of 
the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., is on a vacation in northern Wis- 
consin. 

E. A. Weaver, of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., returned June 23 from a 
week’s business trip to New York, Phila- 
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delphia, Pittsburgh and other eastern 
points. 

Ansel S. Leo, flour merchant of New 
York, called at this office June 23. He 
was returning to New York from Min- 
neapolis. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week on 
business. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, at- 
tended the soft wheat millers’ meeting 
at St. Louis, June 23. 

Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour distributors, is on a several 
weeks’ vacation at his summer home at 
Baldwin, in northern Michigan. 

L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, is attending the meeting of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants 
at Buffalo, this week. 

W. R. Kuehn, grain, hay and feed 
market news service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago June 25. He was return- 
ing from a trip to the central states. 

C. S. Foulds, president of the Foulds 
Milling Co., macaroni manufacturer, New 
York, spent most of last week in Chi- 
cago. He was returning to New York 
from the macaroni convention at Minne- 
apolis. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president, and Har- 
vey J. Owens, vice president, of the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, visited their local broker, C. F. Mc- 
Carthy, on June 21, They were return- 
ing to the mill from an eastern business 
trip. 

C. C. Anthon, Chicago manager, Grant 
C. De Groat, Chicago, central states 
sales manager, and S. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wisconsin representative for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Ine., are at 
Kansas City this week attending their 
company’s annual branch managers’ con- 
ference. 

Marshall Nelson, of the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, was a vis- 
itor on the Chicago Board of Trade last 
week. He was returning from a vaca- 
tion spent at Columbus, Ohio. L. E. 
Brown, of the Brown Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, was also a visitor on the Board 
of Trade last week. 

Paul Schulze, of the Paul Schulze Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago, accompanied by his 
wife and son, Victor, who just completed 
his junior year at Yale, has sailed for 
Europe. Mr. Schulze will attend the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
meeting as a delegate, and expects to 
tour Sweden, Norway, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France and the British Isles, re- 
turning to this country late in September. 





MILWAUKEE 

There is some activity in the spring 
wheat patent market as the trade is be- 
ginning to show interest in new crop 
flour. New business on old crop flour is 
quiet and trade is content to order out 
on contracts which are of long standing. 
Local deliveries have been very active, 
indicating that they are willing to clean 
up their pending contracts before con- 
tracting for new crop flour. From the 
standpoint of old orders being filled, the 
market is healthy. There is no flurry of 
business for the new crop as there was a 
year ago and mills are not overanxious 
to do much with the new crop flour until 
the time is ripe. Quotations, June 25: 
fancy city brands hard spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.80@7.90 bbl, straight $7.50@7.60, 
first clear $6.60@6.95, and second clear 
$4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 
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A steady small business is being done 
in Kansas patent all the time, but much 
of it is coming from those buyers who 
failed to cover sufficiently far ahead and 
those who are in the market frequently 
with fair orders. None of the orders 
represent more than a carload and most 
of them call for immediate shipment. 
Directions continue good and it is re- 
ported that practically all of the con- 
tracts have been cleaned up. There is 
not much interest shown yet for the new 
crop flour, due to the buyers ordering 
out the flour they had on _ contract. 
Prices were off at the close last week. 
Quotations, June 25: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.30@7.50 bbl, 
Straight $7.10@7.25, and first clear $5.80 
@6.20, in 98-lb cottons. 

. - 

A three-story factory building is to be 
built by the Fredman Bag Co., at Elev- 
enth Street and St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 

L. E. Meyer. 


DISTINCTIVE MARKING OF 
OATMEAL ASKED IN SCOTLAND 


Griascow, Scortanp.—The farmers’ 
unions of England and Scotland are tak- 
ing steps to co-operate in pressing the 
need for the marking of certain classes 
of imported produce under the new mer- 
chandise marks act, which comes into 
force en June 15. This measure merely 
gives power for marking, but before 
any steps are taken it is necessary that 
there should be an inquiry before a com- 
mittee, 

Applicants for the change have to 
make out a case for it, and traders in- 
volved in the change may oppose it. It 
rests with the committee under the act 
to state whether the case for marking 
has been made out. 

The English Farmers’ Union has asked 
for the co-operation of the Farmers’ 
Union of Scotland in pressing the cases 
of imported eggs and meat. ‘The Scot- 
tish Union is prepared to co-operate in 
respect of meat, but it is indifferent with 
regard to eggs. On the other hand it 
is in deadly earnest in regard to oatmeal, 
and the fact that the English Farmers’ 
Union is not pressing this feature has 
had no deterring influence on farmers 
over the Scottish border. 

But a difficulty has arisen. The step 
toward the marking of oatmeal was to 
have been taken by the Scottish Oatmeal 
Millers’ Association. ‘The farmers un- 
derstood that that body had lodged an 
application, and they intended to sup- 
port it. It now appears that it ‘is doubt- 
ful if the millers will proceed with their 
case, but the farmers are not going to 
allow it to drop. It is probably too 
late for them to make an application, 
but they have decided to write to the 
government department concerned, point- 
ing out that they had stayed their hand 
in the belief that the millers were press- 
ing the case and that they accordingly 
lost time in taking action, They will 
plead that their application be admitted. 

A point which is certain to arise, and 
which the farmers probably would wel- 
come, is that, if imported oatmeal should 
be marked, there will be an anomaly if 
our millers are still at liberty to buy 
imported oats for grinding in this coun- 
try. Oatmeal made from such a source 
offers farmers none of the protection 
which they hoped to get from the act. 
Hence the imported oatmeal question is 
almost certain to have a sequel if mark- 
ing is ordered under the act. 


W. C. DUNCAN RETURNS 

Lonnon, Eno.—W. C. Duncan, New 
York manager of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., will sail for 
New York on the Mauretania on June 
11. During his stay on this side he has 
toured the markets of the United King- 
dom and the Continent, and has made a 
careful study of conditions prevailing in 
the foreign flour trade. 


RATE ON WAXED PAPER 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has rendered a 
decision in favor of the Ward Baking 
Co. and others in their contention that 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads 
were exacting unreasonable rates on less 
than carload lots for printed waxed 
wrapping paper for bread. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 
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Alabama 
The Acme Bakeries, Inc., has _ pur- 
chased the plant of the Pouncey Baking 
Co., Atmore. B. H. Nall was principal 
in the latter firm. 
Arizona 
The Perfection Baking Co., 
has purchased the City Bakery, that city, 
from Mrs. Margaret J. Miltenberg. 


lucson, 


Arkansas 

The bakery at Berryville recently pur 
chased by N. T. Lee from J. A. Littrell 
& Son has been sold to Roy Littrell. 

John Eschbacher, Ideal Bakery, Eldo 
rado, is bankrupt. 

Anton and Paul Moll, Morrillton, will 
erect a bakery there. 

EK. A. Willitts and H. M. Landrum 
have opened the Bon ‘Ton Bakery, Os- 
ceola, 

J. BE. Turner has purchased the inter- 
est of J. C. Raugh in the City Bakery, 
De Queen. The business will hereafter 
be known as Turner & Turner. 


California 
Everett De Plant has purchased the 
Bloomington (Cal.) Feed Store from 
W. W. Pierce. 
N. J. Grant has purchased the White 
Cross Bakery, Coulton, from J. Bartl. 


Allison Stouffer will open a bakery 
and confectionery in Dinuba. 
C. E. Phillips, City Bakery, Mount 


Shasta, has changed the name of his 
bakery to the Purity. 

J. W. Roper and B. K. Russell have 
opened a grain business in Chico. 

Joseph Huber and Joseph Haubrich 
have purchased the Blue Bird Bakery, 
5665 College Avenue, Berkeley, from FE. 
T. Giesselbrecht. 

Edward Hildebrand will open a bak 


ery in Eureka, 

Caldwell’s Bakery, 1023. Clement 
Street, San Francisco, is a new enter- 
prise. 

The Cliff Cake Shop, 1828 Clement 


Street, San Francisco, has been 
chased by A. Soleri. 

EK. H. Atkins and J. Silva have pur- 
chased the business of the Union Feed 
Co., Inc., San Luis Obispo, and will op- 
erate it as the Union Feed Co., a part- 
nership. 

Logan’s Scotch Bakery has 
opened on Vine Street, near Sunset Bou- 
levard, Hollywood, under the manage- 
ment of Frank Logan and Robert Fin 
layson. The firm will specialize on 
Scotch meat pies, oat cakes, Seotch 
scones and shortbreads, 


pur- 


been 


Colorado 


Fred G. Holderman has purchased a 
bakery in Florence. 

George Richart has sold his feed busi 
ness at Longmont to J. L. Willey. 


Connecticut 
Charles N. Field has opened the West 
Beach Bakery, Westbrook. 


Georgia 


Fire destroyed the Butterfly Bakery, 
Macon, of which EK, F. Hazel was owner. 


Idaho 
H. L. Salisbury, Middleton, has opened 
a bakery. 
The Bake Rite Bakery, Spirit Lake, is 
under new management. 


Illinois 

Fisher’s Wholesale Bakery, 84 Galena 
Boulevard, Aurora, has been incorporat 
ed under the name of the Old Home 
Bakery. EK. KE. Hanson is manager. 

The Peerless Bread Co., Jacksonville, 
has purchased a two-story building on 
North Main Street, which it will remodel 
as a bakery. 

Martin Stueck has purchased the bak- 
ery of William Schweizer, Millstadt. 

Keifer’s Home Bakery has opened at 
New Berlin. 

Edward Tureson has taken over the 
interest of his father, James B. Tureson, 
in their bakery at 1409 Seventh Street, 
Rockford. 

M. G. Wilson has opened a bakery at 
Shabbona. 


Indiana 
C. G. Whigham has closed his bakery 
at Elwood, but will continue to operate 
his plant at Windfall. 


lowa 

William Ogilvy has purchased the 
Snow White Bakery, Holstein. 

John L. Reagan has purchased the 
bakery at Milford. 

Dupy’s Bakery, 
been incorporated 
Dupy is president. 

The J. G. Sybenga Baking Co., Pella, 
has been incorporated for $10,000, 


Inc., Ottumwa, has 
for $50,000. W. L. 


William Erbach has purchased the 
bakery of Charles Magnussen, North- 
wood, 


Kansas 
Roy McDill has purchased the Home 
Bakery, Beloit, from Thomas Wilson. 
E. E. Sise has purcased the Bon Ton 
Bakery, 708 Wall Street East, Fort 
Scott, from Mrs. Garnet Milan. 
Caster Bros. have sold the City Bak- 
ery, Plains, to A. A. Crowe. 
0. B. Marvin has opened a bakery at 
Fowler. 
Kentucky 
The Model Bakery, Owensboro, has 
been incorporated for $15,000, by F. F. 
Stinnett, W. O. Jones and J. L. Foor. 


Massachusetts 
The business of the Standard Grocery 
Co., wholesale, Providence and Boston, 


has been taken over by Driscol, Church 


& Hall, of New Bedford. L. S. Jolles 
has been appointed manager. 
Michigan 
EK. J. Fish has purchased the Howard 
City (Mich.) Bakery from J. H. Prout. 


The Co-Operative Mercantile Associa- 
tion has opened its bakery at Sault Ste. 
Marie. Leo Le Lievre is general man- 
ager. 

Minnesota 

A. H. Kleffman has opened a bakery 

and delicatessen at Hibbing. 
Mississippi 

W. M. Lutts has opened a bakery at 

Carthage. 
Missouri 
Boner will open a bakery a 


= 


J. A. 
Lebanon. 
Montana 
The Purity Bread Co., Billings, has 
purchased the bakery department of the 

Northwestern Distributing Co, 


A. De Berti and C. Medan have 
opened a bakery at Walkerville. 
Nebraska 
The Home-Like Baking Co., Scotts- 


bluff, will be incorporated, with C. V. 
Bullock as principal stockholder and 
manager. The firm is building a bakery, 
to be ready for the installation of ma- 
chinery in July. 

George Nelson has purchased the Crys- 
tal Bakery, Gordon, from 'T. O. Wil- 
liams & Son. 

New Jersey 

The Feist Bakeries, Inc., 82 Cambridge 
Avenue, Jersey City, has been incor- 
porated for $500,000 by Charles and 
Barbara Feist, and Max Mueller. 

John Kielb will open a bakery at 1020 
South Orange Avenue, Newark. 

The Star Bakery, Newark, formerly 
owned by James Applin, has been pur- 
chased by C. V. Crider, who also owns 
the Arcadia Bakery on East Union 
Street. 

A. Lifstiz will open a bakery at 23 
Mount Vernon Street, Ridgefield Park. 

Coleman’s Bakery has been opened at 
135 Academy Street, Trenton, 

The bakery of Samuel Middlehurst, 
2114 Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, burned. 

Michael Piotrwoski will open a bakery 
at 414 Broad Street, Bloomfield. 

The Bungalow Park Bakery has been 
opened at 333 North Massachusetts Av- 
enue, Atlantic City. 

Eugene Bausch, Newark, will move his 
bakery to 146 South Orange Avenue. 

M. Laws and J. J. Carbarry, compos- 
ing the White Bakery Co., will erect a 
two-story bakery on Main Street, Whar- 
ton, to cost approximately $75,000 


Carl Henrich has opened a pastry and 
confectionery shop at 21 Passaic Avenue, 
Chatham. 

Domenico Canzanese & Sons, 322 Pine 
Street, Camden, will make alterations 
and additions to cost approximately $11,- 
500. 

The Pioneer Baking Co., Paterson, has 
opened, after with modern 
sanitary equipment throughout. 


renovation, 


New Mexico 
N. D. Ferguson has leased the build- 
ing and equipment of the Hatch (N. M.) 
City Bakery, 216 Main Street, and closed 
his bakery at 104 East Hall Street, 


New York 
Loughlin has opened the new 
Loughlin’s Quality Bakery, 


J. E. 
plant of 
Amityville. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Borough Bakery, Inc., 102-08 
Polk Avenue, Corona, L. I. 

Robert Strahlendorff has opened a bak- 
ery at Saugerties. 

The Craig Bakery, 308 ‘Tompkins 
Street, Syracuse, costing $100,000, has 
been opened. 

The Biltmore Bakery and Lunch Room 
has been opened at 479 New Lots Av 
enue, Brooklyn. 

Fred Irmscher, baker, 561 
Avenue, New York, has leased a 
at 911 Castlehill Avenue. 

Pasquale Sharlati has opened the 
Washington Restaurant and Bakery at 
609 Second Avenue, New York. 

A. Glicker, 1816 Vise Avenue, New 
York, has leased a store for a bakery at 
691 Allerton Avenue. 

The Royal Danish Conditories, Inc., 
will open at 840 Madison Avenue when 
alterations are completed. 

Bloch, Jacobowitz & Bloch have sold 
their bakery to Conrad Vogel, 296 Knick- 
erbocker Avenue, Brooklyn. 

A. Schnitzer, 221 West One Hundred 
and Fourth Street, New York, will open 
a branch bakery at 1331 St. Nicholas 
Avenue. 

M. Vola is now proprietor of Vola’s 
Bakery at 2140 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 

The Merrick Bakery, One Hundred 
and Sixty-third Street and Jamaica Avy- 
enue, Jamaica, has been rebuilt. 

The Boulevard Bakery and Lunch 
Room has recently established a modern 
retail store and restaurant at 914 Cross 
Bay Boulevard, Woodhaven. 

J. Neumar is the owner of a new re- 
tail bakeshop at 9304 Jerome Avenue, 
Ozone Park, 

EK. Brown has opened Brown’s Bakery 
at Woodhaven Boulevard and Jerome 
Avenue, Ozone Park. 

Diehl’s Bakery has been opened at 116 
Fourth Street, Troy. 

Fred Ohler, 227 West Madison Avenue, 
will open a new store at 12016 South 
Market Street, Johnstown, after addi- 
tions and alterations are completed. 

F. W. Honsberg & Son, 28 Colden 
Street, Newburgh, will open a branch at 
130 Broadway. 

The Mary Gwenn’s Bakery, Patchogue, 
has been damaged by fire. 

A. Fischer will open a bakery at 2854, 
New Scotland Avenue, Albany. 

Ebneth & Tyaisz, Catskill, have sold 
their bakery to Andrew Ebneth. 

Charles Rietz, Amityville, has sold his 
bakery to George Lindemann, Ozone 
Park. 

The third Haynes Bakery has been 
opened at Mohawk. 

Henry Haarman has opened a bakery 
and lunch room at 112-16 Boulevard, 
Rockaway Park. The place was for- 
merly known as Kirschner’s. 

Joseph Storell, 812 East One Hundred 
and Kightieth Street, New York, is a 
voluntary bankrupt. 

Kirk’s Bakery, Rhinelander, has erect- 
ed an addition for cake and pastry bak- 
ing. 

Kessler & Rohrer, Brooklyn, will open 
a branch bakery at 8512 Third Avenue. 

Dugan Bros., 288 South Fifth Street, 
Brooklyn, will make alterations to the 
two-story branch at 287 Broadway. 

P. Stein will move his bakery to 180 
East, Houston Street, New York. 

The B.O.B. Bakery, 644 Lenox Av- 


Cauldwell 
store 


enue, New York, will move to 632 Lenox 
Avenue. Alexander Brathwaite is pro- 
prietor. 

Miss Sarah Morse has purchased the 
Home Bakery, 804% South West Street, 
Syracuse, from Mr. Rittl. 

The Quality Bakery, Oneida, has been 
purchased by A. Dunn and B. Kline- 
dinst. 

The Greenwich Waffle Shop, Inc., New 
York, has retired from business. 

A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed June 15 by the Ware Baking Co., 
16 East Tremont Avenue, 31 Mount 
Eden Avenue, 1868 Jerome Avenue and 
4250 Broadway, New York, with liabili- 
ties of $9,570 and assets of $2,217. The 
members of the firm are Leslie and Ham- 
ilton R. Ware 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
cluded the Goldina Cake Shoppe, 714 St. 
Marks Avenue, Brooklyn; W. Kugel- 
mann, 157 Halsey Street, and Robert 
Schanne, 3 McDonough Street, incorpo- 
rators; the Sunny Shoppes, Inc., capital 
stock $10,000, Herman B. Obermann, 
1335 Elder Avenue, Bronx, a stockhold- 
er; the Brighton Food Products, Inc., A. 
Hirsch, 1719 President Street, Brooklyn, 
capital stock $3,000; Winklers Bakery, 
Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $15,000, in- 
corporators S. Winkler, 340 S. Third 
Street, S. Lazarowits, 1221 St. Johns 
Place, and M. Davidson, 383 South Third 
Street; the Roffenbender & Cherny Bak- 
eries, Inc., Brooklyn, capital stock $10,- 
000, incorporators H. Alshan, 636 Dahill 
Road, Brooklyn, D. Deutsch and J. S. 
Spiro, 51 Chambers Street, New York; 
the Greenpoint Sanitary Bakery, Inc., 
Brooklyn, incorporators R. Meisel, 132 
West End Avenue, Brooklyn, D. Horo- 
witz, 580 West One Hundred and Sixty- 
first Street, and M. Grouf, 835 East Two 
Hundred and Thirty-first Street, New 
York; Davis Bakery & Restaurant, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $6,000, incorpo- 
rators Philip, Harry and Louis Davis, 
154 Nassau Street; the Doughnut Un- 
limited, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$5,000, incorporators A. E. Schwartz, M. 
A. Goldhill and J. H. Dooley, 51 Cham- 
bers Street; the Pioneer Food Products 
Corporation, Brooklyn, incorporators M. 
G. Hicks, 18 Stratford Place, Newark, 
N. J., R. J. Heisler and G. Green, 115 
Broadway, New York; George’s Bakery, 
Inc., New York, capital stock $10,000, in- 
corporators M. A. Uneld, 215 West 
Twenty-third Street, New York, E. M. 
Bourke, 10445 Ninety-second Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., and J. R. MeCool, 
353 Morris Avenue, Springfield, N. J; 
the Manhattan Beach Restaurant, Inc., 
New York, capital stock $6,000; the Roy- 
al Pastry Co., Inc., New York, capital 
stock $20,000, incorporators J. G. Abra- 
hama, EK. Geduld and S. Dressel, all of 
46 West Forty-sixth Street; Kaner’s 
Bakery, Brooklyn, capital stock $10,000, 
by Max Kaner, 1286 Thirty-sixth Street, 
R. Leibowitz, 630 Union Street, and L. 
Kaczuk, 953 East Twenty-sixth Street; 
Friedhoffer & Guttman, Ine., M. Fried- 
hoffer, 35 West Tremont Avenue, New 
York, capital stock $14,000; F. & W. 
Bakery, Inc., J. G. Wheeler, 8 Amster- 
dam Avenue, New York, capital stock 
$1,000; John ‘Titus & Co., New York, 
capital stock $20,000, incorporators W. 
B. Fisher, 602 Willoughby Avenue, M. 
Shestack, 677 Lafayette Avenue, and E. 
S. Marcus, 100 William Avenue, Brook- 
lyn; the Roxboro Cafeteria, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, capital stock $10,000, incorporators 
R. Kalmus and A. Feller, 42 West One 
Hundred and Sixteenth Street, and R. 
Chaben, 928 East ‘two Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Street; the Wheatfield 
Baking Corporation, Lawrence Taratino, 
381 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000; the Roberto Bros. Co., 
Inc., New York, capital stock $30,000, 
incorporators R. Roberto, 408 Seventh 
Avenue, Astoria, L. I., S. Roberto and 


N. Roberto, 311 East Sixtieth Street, 
New York. 

Ohio 
The bakery of Alfred Nickles, Na- 


varre, was damaged by fire. 

J. C. Danner has sold his interest in 
the Sun Ray Bakery, Fostoria, to Ray 
EK. Jumpen. 
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CROP PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Latest crop reports from the wheat 
growing areas of western Canada indi- 
cate that the gloomy prophecies which 
were given much prominence a short time 
ago happily have no foundation in fact. 
The tardy arrival of spring weather held 
back progress to some extent, but since 
then conditions have changed. Such au- 
thorities as E. W. Beatty, president of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Les- 
lie H. Boyd, chairman of the board of 
grain commissioners for Canada, recently 
have expressed unbounded confidence in 
the outlook. Alberta, particularly, has 
this year a better prospect for good 
crops than in a number of years: From 
other sources also come reports which 
seem to warrant a feeling of optimism 
and the expectation that this year will 
see the production of one of the best 
crops in the history of the West. 





TORONTO 


A reduction of 10c¢ bbl in springs is 
the only change in the flour market. 
This has not helped matters much as 
millers find demand unusually light, not 
only in Ontario but over all the eastern 
provinces. Most bakers have their sup- 
plies for the remainder of the crop 
year under contract, which leaves only 
the mixed-car trade to be booked from 
week to week. The reduction referred 
to was made on June 23. Quotations, 
June 25: 


June 25 June 18 

Top patent $8.90 $9.00 
Patent ; 8.65 8.75 
Second patent 8.40 8.50 
Export patent 8.20 8.30 
First clears ; 7.30 7.40 
Low grades r 5.60 5.60 
Feed flour ‘ » 5.10 5.10 
All per barrel in bags of Y8 Ibs, jute, de- 


livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used 

Ontario Winters.—This flour is in no 
better case than springs. There is very 
little evidence of either demand or sup- 
ply. Millers are finding wheat increas- 
ingly hard to obtain and premiums are 
necessary to attract deliveries where 
farmers have any to sell. In a general 
way buyers such as the biscuit factories 
have their needs until new crop antici- 
pated. In common with springs the win- 
ter flours are easier in price. Quota- 
tions, June 25: good brands of 90 per 
cent patents in secondhand jute bags are 
quoted at $6 bbl, Toronto freights, Mont- 
real $6.20@6.25, and bulk lots in buyers’ 
bags at seaboard for export, $5.90@6. 

Exporting.—Dullness has settled down 
on exporting demand for springs. Weak- 
er prices have discouraged buyers. ‘This 
applies to United Kingdom and conti- 
nental business. The smaller markets do 
not fluctuate so widely and there is a 
fair volume of this sort of business being 
booked. Quotations, June 25: western 
spring wheat export patents, c.i.f., Unit- 
ed Kingdom, June to September, in- 
clusive, seaboard loading, in jute 140’s, 
44s per 280 Ibs; October, 43s; November, 
42s, 

Soft winter flour appears to be too 
dear for export buyers, as mills say their 
cables are out of line. Sellers are asking 
39s 6d@40s per 280 lbs in 140-lb jute 
bags, ¢.i.f., Glasgow or similar United 
Kingdom ports, July seaboard loading. 





NOTES 

Holditch’s Bakery, Orillia, © Ont., 
burned June 12, The plant was fully 
covered by insurance. 

Bud Goldie, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., has 
been visiting in Toronto and called at 
this office on June 24. 

EK. S. Munro, assistant manager of the 





HE news that D. A. Campbell, 
= general manager of the Maple 

Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, had resigned, which was 
made public after the annual gen- 
eral meeting of the company on 
June 21, came as a great surprise 
to the trade. He is succeeded by 
A. R. Macdonald, formerly assist- 
ant general manager. 

Mr. Campbell’s decision to re- 
tire from this business was formed 
some time ago, but loyalty to the 
company prompted him to remain 
until conditions in and out of the 
Service made it easier for a change 
of management to be made. His 
connection with the company dates 
back to the time when the Maple 
Leaf company bought the Camp- 
bell Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, an 
enterprise which was founded many 
years ago by Mr. Campbell's fa- 
ther, the late Senator Campbell, 
and of which he became manager 
after his father’s death. 

To say that Mr. Campbell's re- 
tirement from the place in the Ca- 
nadian milling industry he has so 
splendidly filled is regretted is to 
state a simple truth known to 
every one. In recent years he has 
traveled widely and carried with 
him into all places where Canadian 
millers are active those character- 
istic Canadian qualities that are so 
much a part of his nature. 

Mr. Campbell is young and his 
plans for the future are not an- 





Douglas A. Campbell 


nounced, but in the meantime one can safely say he will be missed in 
the milling industry, not only for the leadership he gave in so many ways, but 


for his own personal sake. 


Maple Leaf Meeting 
Toronto, Ont.—The annual general meeting of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was held at the head office of the company in Toronto on June 21. 
James Stewart, president, occupied the chair. The statement, published in 
these columns on June 15, showed a measure of gain in profits which offered 
the shareholders some reason for hope that the milling industry has seen the 


worst of its bad times. 


The address of D. A. Campbell, general manager, outlined the reasons 
for the depression that has marked the milling situation in Canada in recent 


times, chiefly in the exporting trade. 


The reports were accepted as read and 


the board of directors re-elected. Subsequently, at a meeting of the board, 
Mr. Campbell resigned the general management of the company, and his as- 
sistant, A. R. Macdonald, was appointed to the vacancy. 








Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., was in Toronto last week. 
After leaving Toronto, Mr. Munro will 
visit Montreal and New York. 

The Meaford (Ont.) Milling Co., which 
has been operating a 200-bbl mill former- 
ly owned by the Georgian Milling & 
Power Co., Ltd., is understood to be 
closing down for lack of working capital. 

J. J. Dutton, president, and H. E. 
Trent, secretary, of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada, with 
N. Tolton, president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry of Can- 
ada, will visit Ottawa for the purpose of 
meeting the trade there and to prepare 
plans for the 1927 bakers’ jubilee con- 
vention, which is to take place Sept. 
20-22. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., recently held a general staff con- 
vention at Toronto, which was attended 
by representatives from all parts of Can- 
ada. Those from outside points who at- 
tended the meeting were: John W. Horn 
and A. W. Alcock, Winnipeg, Man; H. 
A. Leigh, Victoria, B. C; H. Streight, 
New Westminster, B. C; R. J. Marriott, 
Calgary, Alta; H. J. Inman, Ottawa, 
Ont; J. C. Gauvreau, Montreal, Que; D. 
M. Fraser, St. John, N. B. 


MONTREAL 


Little interest is being shown in the 
domestic market, buyers still taking de- 
liveries of flour bought before the recent 
advances, and trade at present prices is 
of small volume. Following the weak- 
ness in the wheat market spring wheat 
flour was marked down 10c bbl on June 
23. 

Business in all export markets con- 
tinues quiet, actual transactions being 
for small quantities only. 

Domestic quotations, June 24: first 
patent $8.90 bbl, patent 48.65, second 
patent $8.40, export patent $8.20, all 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points, less 10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged. 
Stocks are small, but prices remain firm 
at $6.30@6.40 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, net cash, ex-track, Montreal rate 
points; small lots 60@70c higher. 

NOTES 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, visited Montreal re- 
cently. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has left for a 
two weeks’ trip west, during which he 





will visit his company’s office at Moose 
Jaw, Sask. He may return via Minne- 
apolis. 

Magne Killen of Albert Killen & Son- 
ner, importers, Oslo, Norway, now on a 
tour of America, was in Montreal for a 
few days last week visiting local millers, 
and called at the office of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association. 

Numerous old friends were glad to see 
on the floor of the exchange at the 
Montreal Board of Trade, last week, J. 
E. Macfarlane, of J. E. Macfarlane & Co., 
flour, Toronto, who years ago was con- 
nected with two of the leading milling 
companies here. 

D. M. Fraser, manager in the mari- 
time provinces for the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., passed through 
Montreal last week. With J. C. Gauv- 
reau, Quebec sales manager for the com- 
pany, he journeyed to the head office at 
Toronto on June 22. 


WINNIPEG 


With mills running only part time to 
supply domestic trade in flour, business 
can only be described as extremely dull. 
There is nothing to speak of in export 
trade and immediate prospects are not 
encouraging. 

There have been no changes in prices 
for some time. Top springs were quot- 
ed, June 25, at $9.25 bbl, jute, seconds 
$8.65, first clears $7.65, basis Fort Wil- 
liam. Alberta points, 10¢ more.  Pa- 
cific points, 50c more. 

NOTES 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
making an addition to its flour ware- 
house at Edmonton, Alta., at a cost esti- 
mated at $1,000. 

The Osterhout Confectionery recently 
opened a bakery department in connec- 
tion with its confectionery business at 
Windsor, Ont. ‘Two Greey electric pas- 
try ovens have been installed, together 
with mixers and other modern machin- 
ery. Results so far indicate that the ex- 
tension to the company’s existing service 
is appreciated. 

The Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association of Saskatchewan recently 
held its annual meeting at Regina, Sask., 
when the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: J. W. Ford, Swift 
Current, president; R. J. McClinton, 
North Battleford, vice president, and S. 
C. Wise, Regina, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive for the new term is as 
follows: A. W. Wilie, Saskatoon, J. H. 
Stimson, Indian Head, R. Fletcher and 
H. Addens, Regina, Sask. 

The Whitaker Baking Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont., one of the oldest bak- 
ing concerns in that district, recently 
completed its reorganization, with an in- 
crease in capitalization, all of which will 
be furnished locally, and with a complete 
local directorate. Extensions are being 
made to the plant which will greatly 
enlarge its previous capacity, and ma- 
chinery of the most modern type is be- 
ing installed. The officers are: presi- 
dent, T. L. Wood; vice president, S. W. 
Stedman; secretary-treasurer, E. L. Wil- 
liams; managing director, H. E. Gig- 
nac; directors, T. L. Lyle, J. S. Dowling, 
D. L. Adams, Leo Page, G. H. Shuttle- 
worth; manager, W. L. Swarts. 





Exports of Canadian wheat flour to 
Brazil in the seven months ending Oc- 
tober, 1926, were nearly 1,000 per cent 
above the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


The National Biscuit Co. has pur- 
chased the assets of the Telfer Biscuit 
Co., Toronto, for $300,000. 
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NEW YORK 

With the break in wheat toward the 
close of iast week the undertone in flour 
was uneasy. Representatives here had 
expected that prices would drop about 
15c bbl, but entirely the reverse resulted 
in some cases, due to unknown causes, 
so that there was disappointment through 
the failure to close some sales that had 
been waiting for lower prices. 

On the whole the volume of trading 
was not large. Consumers still have 
flour on order, though a slight increase 
was noticed in requests for immediate 
shipment. Business was in small lots, a 
car here and there. 

New Crop Flour—Consumers showed 
more active interest in new crop flours. 
There were a few mills quoting on their 
flours, some of them in the middle of 
last week at $7, but in most cases new 
flours were in line with old. ‘These 
values proyed too unsatisfactory to the 
consumer to permit any business. It 
was difficult also to get a range on prices 
due to the lack of interest in old flours 
and the scarcity of quotations on new. 

Soft Wheat Flours.—Prices on eastern 


straights were very firm, and about in 
line with far western grades. Offers 
5 


from Pennsylvania were not liberal be- 
cause of the scarcity of old wheat and 
all prices from the various sections were 
within 50c range. 

Export.—Contrary to custom, foreign 
buyers at this time are not taking on 
hard winter wheat flours in any quantity, 
due to the high prices. However, ex- 
porters look for good business in the 
near future on these grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 25, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patents $7.20@7.65, clears 
$7@7.25; hard winter short patents $7.50 
@8, straights (old) $7.10@7.60; soft 
winter straights, $6.50@7. 

FLOUR CLUB OUTING 

The annual spring outing of the New 
York Flour Club was held on June 23, 
and about 125 members and their friends 
journeyed to Brooklyn to see the base- 
ball team of that city trounce the Phila- 
delphians. The game was not altogether 
featureless, and passed the afternoon 
pleasantly. 

From the ball park the party went by 
busses to Villepigues at Sheepshead Bay 
for a shore dinner, which every one 
seemed to enjoy. 

The committee of arrangements han- 
dled all details of the affair in a masterly 
manner so that there was not the slight- 
est hitch and this—on the hottest day of 
the season—added much to the enjoy- 
ment of the event and deservedly won 
the praise of all who attended. The 
committee consisted of John H. White, 
James Haffenberg and Monroe Weller- 
son. 

NOTES 

Elmer Ellis, miller, Indiana, Pa., was 
a visitor at the offices of A. S. Leo last 
week. 

Robert N. Walker, vice president’ of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, recently 
spent several days in the eastern markets. 

W. P. Burke, flour broker and export- 
er, returned last week from a motor trip 
through the Catskills and lower Adiron- 
dacks. 

Leo Frank, of the Leo Frank Co., 
flour, is now handling the account of the 
Thomas Page Milling Co., Topeka, Kan- 
sas, for the metropolitan district. 

Lyndon Arnold, superintendent of the 
New York Produce Exchange and a 
member for many years, died suddenly 
June 23, following an abdominal opera- 
tion. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 





Kansas, spent several days last week 
visiting the New York trade. 
A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the 


Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office last week while spending sev- 
eral days with the New York trade. 

D. K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager, and D. 
J. Samson of the home office, were vis- 
itors last week at the local offices of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


L. E. Broenniman, president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., left for Duluth 
June 24. He went by boat from Buffalo 
on the “Tionesta,’ which also carried 
B. H. Wunder and his family. 


The Frank G. Shattuck Co.’s report 
for quarter ended March 31, shows net 
income of $390,779 after depreciation, in- 
terest and federal taxes. This compares 
with $316,596 the first quarter of 1926. 

It is understood that a reorganization 
of the Jacobs Health Bread Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., is in progress, with the pos- 
sibility that the concern may be taken 
over by Joseph Moskowitz, of New York. 

J. Borserini, Central and South Amer- 
ican representative for the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, was in New York 
last week, visiting C. H. Morris, prior to 
sailing for Europe where he expects to 
spend several months, 

H. C. Moore, manager of the export 
department of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, spent sev- 
eral days last week at the office of Sam- 
uel Knighton & Son, who represent the 
mill in this territory. 

Out-of-town visitors introduced on the 
floor last week included Harvey J. 
Owens, vice president, and C. B. Muller, 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, and L. J. Weitzman, of the 
Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago. 

W. C. Dungan, New York manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, returned on the Aquitania last 
week after three months abroad. He 
left immediately for Canada for the an- 
nual meeting of the mill, but is now home 
to stay a while at least. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
June 18 as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation amounted to 1,345,227 
bus and 48,571 bbls. The smallest flour 
clearance was to Angra, 90 bbls, and the 
largest to the United Kingdom, 21,059 
bbls. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, through 
its traffic department, has sent out a 
notice that it is now prepared to handle 
bulk grain by direct line through New 
York harbor since the grain handling 
machinery and facilities at Greenville, N. 
J., are completed and approved. A, F. 
Birnbrauer represents the road on the 
exchange floor. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, sailed for Europe, June 25, with 
Mrs. Sudduth, their two sons and daugh- 
ter. They will be away for some time, 
spending about a month in Italy and the 
rest of the time in France and England. 
Norton Sudduth, the older son, was 
graduated with honors from Yale Uni- 
versity last week. 


The plans of Austin, Nichols & Co. to 
operate their wholesale grocery business 
entirely from their Brooklyn plant will 
be completed when on July 1 the branches 
in New England are closed. The Brook- 
lyn plant at Kent Avenue and North 
Third Street has excellent facilities to 
handle a variety and quantity of mer- 
chandise economically and efficiently, and 
it is expected that the greater concentra- 
tion of forces will mean better service to 
the trade and a further extension of 
business. 


BUFFALO 


Hand-to-mouth buying was again the 
ruie on this market last week. ‘Trading 
was light, the declining market leading 
flour buyers to believe that another day 
would bring lower prices. Mills followed 
the futures market closely in their ask- 
ing prices, but they did not attract buy- 
ing in the proper amount. 

Export business, while also somewhat 
on the sample order, was encouraging, 
and enough of this sort of trading went 
on the books to more than balance the 
lack of domestic trading. 

Kansas flour sold slowly, with price 
quotations following the futures closely. 


Buffalo quotations, June 25: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard 


patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.75@6.85; 
hard winter standards, $8.40@8.50; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 4.78¢c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, June 25, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $9.10@9.30; rye, white $7@ 
7.30, dark $5.30@5.40, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 19-25 ...... 238,000 188,802 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 185,366 78 
Year ago ....... 238,000 211,538 89 
Two years ago... 238,000 187,653 79 
Three years ago. 166,500 128,414 69 

NOTES 


Harry Parkes, salesman for Arkell & 
Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y., visited Buf- 
falo last week. 

William J. Mullen, secretary and sales 
manager of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration, is back from a trip through the 
West. 

A. A. Voss, with the Armour Grain 


Co. for the past 25 years, has become 
associated with the McConnell Grain 
Corporation. 


W. A. Lansker, Buffalo sales manager 
for the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent last week visiting Pennsyl- 
vania dealers. 

The annual river party of the Buffalo 
Flour Club will take place on July 16. 
The committee on arrangements consists 
of James G. McKillen, chairman, Harold 
Tweeden and Elliott B. Mitchell. 

A session of prospective customers, 
dealers and salesmen of the Ralston 
Purina Co., to the number of 125, was 
held at the Hotel Lafayette on June 
23-24. Matters of common interest were 
discussed. Another meeting of the same 
character is scheduled for July 28-29. 

The Keno Feed & Grain Co. was 
awarded a large share of the contract 
for supplying New York state institu- 
tions with feed and grain for the three 











DWARD KNIGHTON, Philadelphia 
manager of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
was recently elected vice president of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs. He is 
also president of the Flour Club of Phila- 
delphia. His father, Samuel Knighton, 
was first president of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, 
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months beginning July 1. Part of the 
contract went to Newman Bros., Roches- 
ter, and some to the Quisenberry Feed 
Co., Buffalo. 

M. F. Vaughn, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in Buffalo, 
lining up an office system and planning 
forms to be used for the office of the 
company here. The office force will oc- 
cupy its new quarters at the mill after 
July 1. The laboratory will be in charge 
of W. A. Richards, assistant chemist of 
the Minneapolis office. 


M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


With wheat off 5@9c bu, flour for the 
most part last week was lower and dull, 
the exception being near-by old crop soft 
winter straight, which, owing to scarcity, 
was actually higher and in some demand. 

Trading last week was of small pro- 
portions, notwithstanding most limits 
were down 15@25c bbl. Standard spring 
patent at $7.50, cotton, and near-by soft 
winter straight at $6, bulk, led in the 
transactions, the price of the former 
being a small loss and that of the latter 
a good gain. Desirable near-by old 
wheat straight brought up to $6.20, bulk, 
at one time last week, which is unusual 
in the face of declining wheat. Hard 
winters, new and old, were comparatively 
firm, held around the same price until 
the close, when new stock for July- 
August shipment was said to be offered 
at 30@40c bbl under old, but with the 
old in instances held well above old 
springs, which are still the favorite in 
this market at the same price, if not at 
a small premium. 

Closing prices, June 25, car lots, per 
bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood or 
15@25c less in bulk: spring first — 
$7.75@8, standard patent $7.25@7.50; 
hard winter short patent (old) $7.75@8, 
straight (old) $7.25@7.50; soft winter 
short patent (old) $7@7.25, straight 
(old, near-by) $6@6.25. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
5,707 bbls flour, destined for export. 

Ernest E, Wooden, certified public ac- 
countant, has applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

A message over one of the private 
wires on ’change at the close of the week 
said in effect that the Southwest was 
offering large lots of new flour at 40c 
bbl under the price of old. 

Joseph H. Pepper, succeeding Robert 
C. Herd as president of Wilbur F. Spice 
& Co., Inc., steamship agent and broker, 
has applied for membership in the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will meet 
on June 29 to hear the report of its dele- 
gates to the St. Louis convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and 
then adjourn until September. 

The Continental Provisions Co., J. F: 
Shafer, proprietor, 332-334 Guilford Av- 
enue, has succeeded the late Charles H. 
Gibbs as the Baltimore representative of 
the Evans Milling Co., corn products, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

John A. Peterson, superintendent of 
the Western Maryland elevators, who 
has been ill at the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for a week or more, has experienced 
a decided change for the better and has 
returned to his home. 

First new wheat of the season, 152 bus 
in two lots, was received here June 25 
and brought $1.60 bu. First new wheat 
last year arrived June 22, but being sur- 
charged with moisture was withdrawn 
from the market on a bid of 90c. 

The Wilkins Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C., has opened a Balti- 
more office at 310 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, as the result of an increased 
sale of its flour and corn meal in this 
market. Stuart T. Ashton and Miss 
Waltie are the local representatives. 

Visitors last week included V. B. 
Fisher, grain trader, New York; H. L. 
Saunders, grain broker, Winnipeg, Man; 
J. Mynor Ewing, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
and the Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis ; 
A. J. Riebs, of the Riebs Co., grain, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

J. Ross Myers & Son, local flour job- 
bers, being the lowest bidders, were 
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awarded the contract to furnish the state 
institutions with about 700 bbls old wheat 
flour as needed, including mostly stand- 
ard hard wheat patent at $7.35 and a 
little near-by soft winter straight at 
$6.20, both basis 98-lb cottons. 

Those from the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce who attended the joint meet- 
ing and banquet of the Ohio and Michi- 
gan grain dealers at Toledo, Ohio, June 
22-23, included David H. Larkin, chief 
grain inspector; Eugene H. Beer, J. A. 
Manger, Oscar M. Gibson, C. E. Wood, 
superintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
elevators, and E. C. Wight, Baltimore 
& Ohio foreign freight agent. 


PITTSBURGH 

Sales last week were moderate with 
established brands the leaders in what 
business was transacted. With the range 
of prices for springs and hard winters 
being almost on the same level, the bulk 
of the business was handled by represen- 
tatives of northwestern mills. Unfor- 
tunately buyers and sellers were rather 
far apart on prices. 

The general opinion among the trade 
is that consumers whose stocks are low 
are buying on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
with a view to awaiting the time when 
the new crop is on the market. 

The larger consumers appear to be 
well stocked. There is a marked lack 
of activity in the retail and family 
trade. Ordinarily this was a channel in 
which considerable flour was sent up to a 
rather short time ago. 

There is still a good sized amount of 
flour purchased some time ago by the 
bakers in this section on which shipping 
directions are rather hard to get. The 
rather extensive purchases made last 
fall by some of the larger consumers 
find them. with big lots of flour on the 
books. Clears are in fair demand while 
sales of soft winter continue in moderate 
volume with cracker pastry makers the 
principal buyers. 

Quotations, June 25, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, standard patent $7@7.50; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, standard 
patent $7@7.50, clears $6.50@7; soft win- 
ter, $5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 

George A. Miller, aged 92, retired flour 
and grocery merchant, died at Sharps- 
ville, Pa., on June 21. 

A. A. Freseman, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont., was a Pittsburgh 
visitor last week, en route to New York. 

The annual outing of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania will be held at Turner 
Grove, near Pittsburgh, July 13. 

Damage to the extent of $50,000 was 
caused to the warehouse of the Lachman 
Feed Co., Braddock, Pa., on June 25. 
The business is conducted by John 
Ridge. 





PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules weak and 10@ 
20c bbl lower, influenced by the slow de- 
mand and the recent downward move- 
ment of wheat. Buyers lack confidence 
and are confining purchases closely to the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. There 
is little apparent difference in the value 
of old and new wheat flour. Export de- 
mand continues slow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 25: spring 
first patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, first clear $7@7.30; hard 
winter short patent $7.80@8.25, straight 
$7.50@7.80; soft winter straight, $6.40 
@i7. 

NOTES 

James J. Rodgers, of the James J. 
Rodgers Co., has returned from Minne- 
apolis where he attended the macaroni 
convention. 

Hubert J. Horan, president of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, has 
returned from a business trip to the Mid- 
dle West. While away he attended the 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs in St. Louis. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
Arthur J. Rieves, of the Rieves Co., Mil- 
waukee; T. W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; E. O. 
Wright, president of the Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
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SEATTLE 

Last week’s domestic business was con- 
fined almost entirely to deliveries on old 
contracts. With the harvest of winter 
wheat close at hand and a record crop 
of winter wheat about made, buyers are 
holding off for anticipated lower prices. 
Mills are generally, as yet, reluctant to 
quote new crop flour, and when they 
have done so, have not made the reduc- 
tion under old which buyers think the 
crop situation and July wheat futures 
warrant. A few mills have quoted 20 
@30c bbl under old crop flour for new 
winter wheat brands, 

The market was weak last week and 
quotations were generally reduced 20@ 
30c bbl, excepting for family patents, 
which remained about stationary. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, car- 
loads, coast: family short patent, $7.90 
@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $6.30@6.90, 98’s; standard patent, 
$7@7.60, 98's; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms, Dakota, $8.10@8.70; 
Montana, $7.50@7.85. 

Export Trade—Cable offers of flour 
to the Orient last week received no re- 
sponse for either old or new crop flour. 
Oriental importers hold out little encour- 
agement for future business. The west 
coast of South America bought sparingly 
and the United Kingdom only scattered 
parcel lots. Few mills are offering new 
crop flour, but as the winter wheat crop 
is maturing rapidly, will do so more 
generally within the next 10 days or two 
weeks. Present cash and future wheat 
quotations do not warrant any great 
spread between old and new crop flours. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 19-25 ........ 46,800 20,935 45 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,790 44 
Vear GOO ..<cocecrs 58,800 21,108 40 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,310 44 
Three years ago... 52,800 28,784 55 
Four years ago.... 52,800 16,319 31 
Five years ago.... 52,800 16,451 31 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bls bbls tivity 

Pe eee 57,000 35,957 63 

Previous week .... 57,000 30,008 53 

CORP GOO vsscis ses 57,000 26,416 46 

Two years ago..... 57,000 23,879 42 

Three years ago... 57,000 29,047 51 

Four years ago.... 57,000 15,678 28 

Five years ago Dare 57,000 21,430 38 
NOTES 


The Alfalfa Products Co., Toppenish, 
Wash., will rebuild its plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The Kenworthy Grain & Milling Co., 
Tacoma, will erect a new warehouse at 
Centralia, Wash. 

The Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, 
Idaho, will erect a feed mill at Lewis- 
ton this summer. 

E. O. McCoy, president and manager 
of the Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
The Dalles, Oregon, is in California. 

J. K. Smith, director of grain, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco, is making a 
tour of the Pacific northwestern grain 
territory. 

Stewart P. Elliott, San Francisco, gen- 
eral sales manager for the Sperry Flour 
Co., visited the company’s north coast 
branches last week. 

The Orofino-Rochdale Co.’s grain ele- 
vator and warehouse at Orofino, Idaho, 
burned last week; loss estimated at $40,- 
000, partially insured. 

The Idaho Wholesale Co., Inc., whole- 
sale grocers, Wallace, has been incor- 
porated by Platt P. Marrow, Dan P. 
and John P. Mahoney; capital, $350,000. 


PORTLAND 


Trade in the domestic flour market 
is at a low ebb, as usual at this time of 
the year. Bakers have enough flour on 
hand generally to carry them into the 
new crop, and other buyers are holding 
off waiting for new prices. There is 
not likely to be any material reduction 
in the new list, according to millers. 
Quotations on old flour, June 25: $8.25 
for family patents, $8.55 for second hard 
wheat, and $7.95 for second blue-stem, 
in straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

TUMO BOBS acvcccceccvcver 18,633 30 
Previous Week ....cccesee 21,729 35 
VORP ABO wcccccssccccceses 21,430 34 
DWO PORTS GOO cccccvcccess 11,028 17 
TRIOS VORTS GMO ccscacscces 38,600 62 
WOOF PORTS BOG covccscizce 30,924 49 
WEVG FORPE OHO cccccccceve 13,402 23 


NOTES 

The wheat movement was light last 
week, exports being only 33,333 bus to 
Yokohama and Osaka. 

The Portland Merchants’ Exchange 
has adopted last year’s schedule of wheat 
discounts, differentials and sacking and 
switching charges for trading purposes 
during the coming season. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 6,875 bbls to Manila, 2,000 
to Hongkong, 625 to Cebu, 1,178 to Rot- 
terdam, 714 to London, 205 to Amster- 
dam. New York took 8,217 bags and 
Boston 350. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


In spite of a sharp decline in wheat in 
the local market last week, flour re- 
mained steady. Sales are being confined 
to deliveries on contract. Buyers are 
prone to hold off until the new crop ap- 
pears. Production is steady. 

Quotations, car lots, basis 98’s, June 
24: Kansas straight grade, $8.20 bbl; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $8; Mon- 
tana straight grade, $8.25; Dakota 
straight grade, $8.50; Washington pas- 
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try, $7.25; hard wheat seconds, $7.70; 
blended seconds, $7.50; California pas- 
try, $7.30. 
” + 

The Alco Flour Co., Vernon, Cal., the 
mill and warehouse of which are located 
in Los Angeles, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $25,000. I. Welk 
is president, Lucius H. Allen vice presi- 
dent and general manager, W. L. Tucker 
secretary-treasurer. 


OGDEN 


Milling operations continued active 
last week, despite declines in prices. 
There are ample orders on hand, flour 
men report, to indicate there will be con- 
tinued operation of mills until the new 
crop wheat arrives. 

Chief shipments last week were to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Shipments 
to Utah and Idaho were on a practically 
normal basis. 

The decrease in flour prices quoted to 
Pacific Coast dealers was 10¢ bbl. Quo- 
tations, June 25, were on the basis of 
$8.60@9.25 bbl for top patents and $8.30 
@8.85 for second patents, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. Southeastern dealers were 
quoted on the basis of $8.20@8.70 bbl 
for high patents and $7.90@8.20 for 
straights, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
lower Mississippi River common points. 
To dealers in Utah and Idaho quotations 
were $7.40@7.85 bbl for family and sec- 
ond patents and $6.60@7.35 for straights, 
car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

* * 

R. O. Daniels, supervising miller of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., is in 
Ogden from Los Angeles. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Old crop bookings are practically over 
and prices on new flour are awaited by 
the trade. There is a general, feeling 
that early bookings will be heavy and 
will probably be best about the middle 
of July when the pressure of Kansas is 
felt. If this occurs, mills with the most 
favorable opening prices will undoubted- 
ly gain a good share of the business in 
this territory, for at least the next six 
months. 

Quotations, June 24, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.90@9.10 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patents, $7.80@8; Mon- 
tana clears, $6.50@6.75; Kansas standard 
patents, $8@8.25; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.75@9; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents, $7.40@7.60; straight 
grades, $7@7.10; northern hard wheat 
blends, $7.40@7.60; northern pastry, $7.10 
@7.30; California pastry, $6.70@6.90. 

E. M. Lirstncer. 








Milling Is Described as Infant Industry 
in Island of Formosa 


HE milling industry in Formosa is 

yet to be developed. It is still tod- 

dling in infancy. The production 
falls short of demand in the island, and 
imports are necessary. No exact data 
are available as to the production be- 
fore 1916, but the output is increasing 
yearly. The output in 1916 was only 
about 103,000 49-lb bags, but it increased 
to 154,000 in 1918. In 1922 it was 370,000 
bags, and in 1924 530,000. The govern- 
ment-general of Formosa has not yet 
completed an investigation of the pro- 
duction for 1926, but it is roughly esti- 
mated at 860,000 bags. 

Consumption during 1925 totaled 1,- 
352,000 bags in the island, more than 
double that for 1916. The annual con- 
sumption, in 49-lb bags, including the 
production and imports, and the value, 
in yen, were as follows (000’s omitted): 

Consumption Value 


TGIG. wc ccccnvccesssvccscces 568 1,597 
| 6 eer reer en eee eee 644 2,189 
| |) POPPER LE Tee eres 830 2,917 
Bs 6°09 90-64-56 CORR RESON SS 808 4,008 
|. op ARERELELEE LECT ETE 569 2,675 
BURR ce ccc veveseeresarios veces 566 2,311 
BOOB cece cecvcecscsccccones 1,031 3,797 
BOSS. ccc ccccccccecesevecece 770 2,819 
BOBS. cw ccwcccccccvecscsevess 1,181 5,201 
BERS s ce ccvecccevdscvveccees 1,352 5,813 


The figure for 1926 is not yet avail- 
able, but it is estimated that it may to- 
tal 1,500,000 bags, valued at 6,500,000 


yen. The official figures for import flour, 
mostly from Japan, show a yearly in- 
crease during the past 15 years. For 
five years, 1912-16, the import value to- 
taled a little more than 1,000,000 yen 
each year, but it has begun to advance 
since then. In 1919 it rose to 3,400,000, 
yen; 1925, 4,004,000; 1926, 4,500,000. The 
wheat flour export trade is insignificant. 

Milling was introduced to the island 
in October, 1908, by the Taichu Flour 
& Rice Mill under private management. 
It was taken over by the Taichu Rice & 
Flour Mill Co., Ltd., incorporated in 
September, 1914. The Tainan Flour 
Mill, Ltd., was established in 1919 in 
Tainan. This absorbed the Taichu in- 
terests in April, 1920. It claims to be 
the largest plant in the island. Flour 
production, in 49-lb bags, and the mum- 
ber of mills since 1916 to the end of 
1926 were as follows, the value of the 
product being given in yen: 


Year— Production Value Mills 
SPP ere 102,766 321,405 50 
Serre 143,109 503,131 53 
Sere 154,551 591,744 61 
_.. SEPESTTILL Lee 100,037 595,075 56 
Rs 6 60s 00 6:0 60.008 174,010 664,128 68 
ee 155,475 662,082 83 
BENE s cc ck cenesees 373,769 1,362,817 57 
| Serre er 358,120 1,271,538 50 
Seri 529,447 2,622,270 35 
See eee 675,678 3,322,270 36 
BOGE es Mess aeersies 864,867 4,000,000 36 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Bran and shorts had a down- 
ward trend last week, due mainly to less 
activity and more offerings. Bran in 
particular was in more plentiful sup- 
ply, and early in the week buying was 
limited. Later, there was a fair demand 
for bran and standard middlings for de- 
ferred delivery. Prices prevailing were 
practically the same as for prompt. Red 
dog and flour middlings were in good de- 
mand, especially by mixers, and due to 
light offerings, firm prices were paid. 
Spring bran was quoted, June 25, at 
$27.50 ton, hard winter bran $27.50@28, 
standard middlings $30.50, flour mid- 
dlings $38@39 and red dog $44. 

Milwaukee.—The millfeed market was 
very much easier last week and prices 
declined considerably after holding to a 
high level which was unusual for this 
period of the year. Mills are confident 
that they can dispose of their output 
without pressing the market. Bran was 
$1.50 easier at the close of last week. 
Red dog is firm and scarce for near-by 
shipment. Quotations, June 25: spring 
bran $27@27.50, winter bran $27.50@ 
28.50, standard fine middlings $29@30, 
flour middlings $36@37, and red dog $43 
@43.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

St. Louis —Demand for bran was very 
quiet last week, and quotations declined 
sharply. Gray shorts, however, showed 
unexpected strength and quotations were 
higher at the close of the week. Prac- 
tically all sales made were direct ship- 
ments by mills. Stocks in the hands of 
nearly all classes of trade are low. Quo- 
tations, June 25: soft wheat bran $27.50 
@28 ton, hard wheat bran $27@27.50, 
and gray shorts $34@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Bran is weak, the sup- 
ply of standard middlings is catching 
up with the demand, but flour middlings 
and red dog are still very scarce and 
strong in price. The two former have 
declined about $1 ton for the week, but 
the heavy feeds are unchanged. Mixed 
feed manufacturers want these and, ap- 
parently, they are willing to pay almost 
any price asked for red dog for imme- 
diate shipment. 

City and country mills have bran to 
offer for prompt and future shipment. 
It is understood that some round lots 
have been worked for shipment up to 
October at practically spot prices. Ap- 
parently, some of the larger interests re- 
gard bran at around present levels a 
good buy for they are contracting in ex- 
cess of current needs. On the other 
hand, most jobbers are holding off in an- 
ticipation of lower prices. 

The strength in corn is a bullish factor 
and this commodity will probably have to 
be reckoned with more than usual this 
year, owing to the big decrease in acre- 
age and the backwardness of the crop to 
date. 

City mills ask $25 ton for bran, $27.50 
@28 for standard middlings, $35.50@36 
for flour middlings, $41@42 for red dog, 
$30@34 for wheat mixed feed, and $26 
for rye middlings, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Local mills report sales of 
red dog the current week at $42. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 28 Year ago 
os $24.00 @24.50 $20.00@20.50 
Stand. middlings.. 27.00@27.50 20.50@21.00 
Flour middlings 35.00@37.00 25.50@26.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@42.00 29.00@31.00 

Duluth.—Mills keep sold right up, 
making light sales to the trade for 
prompt shipment. ‘They are taking little 
or no business for deferred delivery, not 
knowing what grinding and market con- 
ditions may develop in the near future. 
As mills are not working at full time 
their limited output is readily engaged 
and taken off the market, leaving vir- 
tually nothing pressing for sale. The 
undertone is easy but mills are not dis- 
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posed to grant much in the way of price 
concessions, because of the limited sup- 
ply they have to sell. 

Great Falls——A decided weakness in 
millfeed values is noticeable due to small 
demands and slightly increased offerings. 
On June 25 standard bran was quoted 
at $30 ton, standard middlings $32.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—The tightness in the 
shorts market which has been developing 
in the past few weeks became more acute 
last week and prices advanced fully $2 
ton. There is an excellent demand for 
immediate shipment shorts while mills 
have nothing to offer. Bran has con- 
tinued on the downward course and it is 
now comparatively freely offered. The 
quiet demand for bran has caused the 
price to sink another $1@1.50 ton. There 
is a certain amount of interest in new 
crop feed. Quotations, June 25: bran 
$25@25.50 ton; brown shorts, $31.50@32; 
gray shorts, $33@33.50. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues to pull the unexpected, and shorts 
advanced by June 25 to $33 ton, mill- 
run bran $30, while bran declined to $26 
for prompt shipment. As millfeed buy- 
ers have been unable to fill their July 
requirements by previous bids, these quo- 
tations are the basis of sales for early 
July shipment. Milling operations are 
not sufficient to take care of the demand 
for millfeed. 

Hutchinson.—A_ greatly lessened de- 
mand for millfeed is causing the mills no 
concern since the end of the old crop 
year finds warehouses uniformly barren 
of feed. Shorts are holding very strong 
but bran has weakened. Little inquiry 
for new crop feed was received last week. 
Quotations, June 24, Kansas City basis: 
bran $26@27 ton, mill-run $29@29.50, 
gray shorts $32@33. 

Wichita—The millfeed market con- 
tinues strong with shorts most in de- 
mand. One miller said that he could sell 
a trainload of feed if it were available. 
Stocks are low with little chance of fill- 
ing the demand. Prices, June 24, basis 
Kansas City: shorts $1.60 per 100 Ibs, 
mill-run $1.45, bran $1.35. 


Salina.—Demand for millfeed continues 
strong, while stocks are kept at the daily 
production level to meet orders and ship- 
ping instructions. Prices, June 23, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-Ib lots: bran, $1.35 
@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, 
$1.55@ 1.60. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—At last millfeed has shown 
signs of weakness and prices, particu- 
larly of bran, have been sliding off. 
Middlings is holding up better because 
of the high price of corn. There has 
been no material increase in output. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, on 
June 24, at $31@32 ton, mixed feed $33.50 
@35.50, and middlings $36@39, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Indianapolis.—Further drops in prices 
were recorded last week, due largely to 
light demand. Stocks are said to be 
light, but demand is holding off. Spring 
bran was quoted, June 25, at $28@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $27.80@28.50, 


standard middlings $30.50@31, flour mid- 
dlings $37@38, and red dog $43. 
Evansville.—Millfeed continues in good 


demand. Quotations, June 25: bran 
$32.50 ton, shorts $35, mixed feed $34. 
THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—The feed market shows a 
tendency to weaken, but some good sales 
have been reported, and inquiries have 
been brisk. Quotations, June 24: red 
dog, $47@50 ton; flour middlings, $38.50 
@41; standard middlings, $36@36.50; 
standard bran, $33@34. 

Nashville—Fairly good demand for 
millfeed continues, with the majority of 
mills reporting sale of output of bran 
and middlings at unchanged prices. Quo- 
tations, June 25: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 


$29@31 ton; standard middlings, $31 
@3A. 
Atlanta.—As exceptionally high prices 


still prevail in the millfeed market bro- 
kers report sales have continued to de- 
cline steadily the past two or three 
weeks, and that only a few orders for 
immediate needs are now being booked, 
with no improvement looked for until 
prices are considerably lower. The price 
tendency is downward. Bran has de- 
clined about $5 ton in the past 10 days 
with middlings and red dog off only 50c 
@$1. Quotations, June 24, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: bran, basis 100-lb bags, $34.50@ 
35.50 ton; winter middlings, $40@42; 
standard middlings, $40@42; red dog, 
$49@ 50. 

Memphis.—Sudden firmness in gray 
shorts last week featured the millfeed 
market, sales being reported at $36.75@ 
37 ton after an earlier quotation of $34 
failed to arouse interest. Local buyers 
want only a car or so at a time and 
show no interest in forward shipments. 
Wheat bran was steady at $29. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—There was a wide spread in 
feed quotations last week with needy 
buyers bidding the top of the market 
and feed men quoting lower prices to the 
trade which continued to back off. Split 
vars of heavier feeds carried the slower 
bran along at better prices than straight 
ears of bran could bring. Flour mid- 
dlings advanced 50c ton and the high 
price of corn carried red dog to higher 
levels, with no offerings for the first part 
of July. Quotations, June 25: spring 
bran $29@30 ton, standard middlings 
$30.50@31, flour middlings $41, red dog, 
July shipment only, $45.50@46, second 
clears $50.50@51. 

Pittsburgh—Offerings of millfeed were 
light last week and sales showed a slight 
improvement. The heavier-feeds were in 
steady demand with prices slightly high- 
er and holding firm. The bulk of busi- 
ness was in small lots. Quotations, June 
25: standard middlings $36@36.50 ton, 
flour middlings $41.50@42.50, spring 
wheat bran $33.50@34.50, red dog $48.50 
@49. 

Baltimore.—Brans were decidedly low- 
er and slow last week, while the whole 
list was easier and more difficult to sell. 
Quotations, June 25, basis prompt lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: soft winter bran, $33@33.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $35@35.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $42@44; red dog, $48@49. 

Philadelphia.—There is little inquiry 
for millfeed and the market is easier. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, June 25, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $34.50@35 ton; hard winter 
bran, $34.50@35; soft winter bran, $34.50 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 28, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
ge ee ee ee -»»@27.00 $ , | * a aaa ere ooeee @..... $31.60@32.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 50@28.00 .....@..... 24.00@24 2é 











BOEt WIMtOE DERM occ ccscs ceeso Messer son 6 Gis sae Tere. Peer 3 

Standard middlings* ... .....@30.00 50 @ 28.00 33.00@ > ¢ -@..... 34.50@35.00 

Flour middlingst ....... 38.00@39.00 35.50 @36.00 34.00@34.50 34.50@35.00 42.00@44.00 

a Beer Tree. «see + @44.00 41.00 @42.00 occes BPecsae ree! er 48.00 @ 49.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 

Pte TE acc cesccencs $.....@29,00 $34.50 @35.00 $33.00@35.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 

Hard winter bran ...... wires cere 34.50 @35.00 33.00@33.50 33.00@34.00 a 


Soft winter bran ..... oe seooe@..... 34.60 @356.00 
-@31.50 35.00 @35.50 
- @41.00 44.00 @45.00 
-@45.50 48.00 @50.00 


Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst 
i Me oso wcalede ki 6nae 
Spring bran 
TE 3 victeeae ve $.....@32.00 
{Winnipeg ........ sees @27.00 


*Brown shorts. 





9.00 33.50@34.50 
35.50 @36.50 





29.00 @31.00 
31.00 @34.00 


34.50@5 
36.00 @36.50 


40.50@41.00 37.00@38.00 ~ ie 
50.00 @51.00 44.00 @ 45.00 rer Pett 
Shorts Middlings 
$.....@34.00 $.....@41.00 
cee @29.00 ey 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


June 29, 1927 


@35; standard middlings, $35@35.50; 
flour middlings, $44@45; red dog, $48 
@50. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle. The millfeed market is 
weak with prices tending dowpward. 
Washington mills have light stocks of 
feeds, but there is little local and no out- 
side demand. Washington standard mill- 
run sold at $32 ton, coast, June 24, and 
Montana mixed feed at $31. 


San Francisco.—Millfeeds show no im- 
provement. Under prevailing conditions, 
business is almost impossible. Offerings 
are extremely scarce and high from all 
sources. Conditions in the poultry in- 
dustry in this territory are poor and 
feeders are using as little feed as pos- 
sible. Consequently, demand is weak. 
Millfeed stocks are, however, generally 
low, but prices are too high in compari- 
son to barley to permit of any business 
should offerings improve. Quotations, 
June 24, carload lots, delivered San 
Francisco, draft terms, prompt shipment: 
Montana bran and mill-run, $37.50@ 
38.50 ton; Kansas bran, $37@38; north- 
ern standard bran and mill-run, $39@40; 
whtite bran and mill-run, $41@42; Cana- 
dian bran, $36@37; middlings, $48@50; 
shorts, $42@43; low grade flour, $51@52. 


Los Angeles.—Demand for millfeed in 
the local market slowed up considerably 
last week. Prices were slightly lower, 
but offered no inducements to large buy- 
ers. Buying was in small lots for im- 
mediate use. Production of feed is 
steady, and stocks in mills and brokers’ 
hands are large. Quotations, June 24: 
Kansas bran, $36 ton; white mill-run, 
$41; red mill-run, $38; blended mill-run, 
$39; flour middlings, $50. 


Ogden.—With little demand for mill- 
feed last week, there was a severe slump 
in prices both for the Pacific Coast and 
Utah and Idaho. Heavier millfeed stocks 
are being accumulated. Green feed con- 
ditions, particularly in the intermoun- 
tain states, are excellent. Prices have 
declined $5.50 ton in three weeks. Quo- 
tations to California dealers, June 25: 
red bran, $36.50@37.50 ton; blended bran 
and mill-run, $39; white bran and mill- 
run, $39.50@40; middlings, $45@48, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. To Utah and 
Idaho dealers: red bran, $31.50@32.50 
ton; white bran, $33.50@34.50; middlings, 
$44.45, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is good 
and most of the trade being done is in 
mixed car lots. Production is light, 
owing to slack flour demand. There is 
no change in prices. Quotations, June 
25: bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and mid- 
dlings $41, bags included, in mixed cars 
with flour, spot cash terms, delivered 
Ontario points. 





Winnipeg.—Millfeed trade is slow with 
mills running only part time. Rural re- 
quirements are less than usual because 
of abundant pasturage. Quotations, 
June 25, Fort William basis: Manitoba, 
bran $27 ton, shorts $29; Saskatchewan, 
bran $27, shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, 
shorts $30. 


Montreal.—Stocks of millfeeds are 
scarce at mills, in city warehouses and 
at country points. Demand continues 
strong and prices remain firm. It is ex- 
pected that normal June conditions will 
prevail soon, thus lessening the demand 
for these commodities. Buyers from 
New England are not showing much in- 
terest in the market for near-by deliv- 
ery, while local milkmen and farmers 
continue to purchase only for their im- 
mediate requirements. Quotations, June 
24: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, mid- 
dlings $41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William: bran 
$25 ton, shorts $27, middlings $33, all 
jutes, ex-track, net cash; $1 ton less 
when containing mill-run screenings. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 25, in tons, with comparisons: 
r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis ... 613 828 11,410 10,508 
Kansas City... 800 1,040 3,100 2,560 
OW. TOES, 222. “65 14 nee os 
Baltimore ..... 339 611 

Philadelphia .. 220 340 ‘ 
Milwaukee =e 2 1 3 3 
PE S36 e5s ose 245 
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. ‘ : S ™ @6tions, 24 per cent protein, $24.50@25 25: 43 per cent meal, $45 ton; 41 per : : SS i a 
)35.50 ; M E ED ton; poultry scratch feed, $38.50; poul- cent, $43.75; 36 per cent, $41. Ei P $ 
B, $48 IXED E try mash, $49.75. Toronto.—The market for cottonseed 7 FEED RICE UMMARY 
aE Ss NED hs BIE ei GL EIRP ONS Rite KS RO Montreal.—Mixed feeds continue un-_ meal is dull. Prices are stationary and A Neb TALI TE eg SO lid i Rt eA Soe I. 
. Chicago.—There is some small lot buy- changed and demand is fairly good. Quo- demand is of only moderate proportions. Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
et is ing of dairy, scratch and mash feeds for tations, June 24, carloads, ex-track, Quotation, June 25: $45 ton for 43 per markets on Monday, June 27, and on the 
ward. near-by shipment, but only for current Montreal rate points, net cash: high cent protein meal in car lots, Toronto corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
ks of needs. More interest is displayed in grade mixed feeds $45 ton, second grade freights. by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
o out- mixed feeds for deferred delivery. Some 99, third grade $33; growing mash, $70; Los Angeles.—With prices on cotton- Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
1 mill- manufacturers are offering for shipment ¢&& Mash, $65; fine chick feeds, $70; first ceed products remaining steady, demand —_ Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
4, and as late as Jan. 1, while others are hold- choice scratch grains $56, second class  cjowed up in the local market last week. Bran .......... $20.00 $23.50@ 24.00 
ing sales down to September-October *54. With the rainiest season in five years sieatinns OUOE a++>- Gh Ereemeece 
10 im- shipment, and a few are not disposed to Toronto.—Quotations, June 25: oats in southern California, green feed condi- Flour middlings ...... 27.00 34.00@35.00 
itions, book for deferred at all. The general chop $52 ton, oats and barley $49, tions are working hardships on the mill- Red dog .. -sseeee 30.00 39.50@40.50 
erings impression is that forward bookings are crushed oats $49, corn meal $50, feed feed trade. Stocks are fairly large. gyn lcead aoe eeses as aaa oe 
ym all not as heavy as during the same period wheat $57, oats feed $28, chick feed $67, Cottonseed meal was quoted, June 24, at Bran* ... 2. 29.00 33.00 
ry in- a year ago. Dairy feeds, 24 per cent, mixed car lots, cash terms, delivered $38 ton. ner eno soe 6 Seeemenee 
r and ‘ were quoted, June 25, at $40.50@44 ton, country points. Ph Ny af oe Si Seen 
; pos- Chicago, scratch feeds $48.50, and mash ed ee $4 ca@ ex 5 
Bo feeds $60@61. COTTONSEED MEAL peadenee I fees seein 
erally Memphis.—Buyers took only their im- New Orleans.—Domestic demand for need Gane dane pe ne Hb dey 
npari- mediate needs last week, excellent pas- cottonseed products continues light, and Red dog ... 31.00 40.50@ 41.50 
siness tures lessening feeding requirements. little change is noted in the export call, Winnipeg.—Oatmeal mills are on part St. Louis 
itions, Stocks in hand are small, but mills are which remains dull. Quotations, June time, with supplies of good milling oats Bran ar 26.50 @ 27.50 
San running only on schedules sufficient to 72: hates cake, 8 per cent ammonia,  carce and barely sufficient to meet re- + Sade lor ag ar Aen he 
ment: ‘ make prompt shipments. Progress in bulk, $32.50@33 ton; choice meal, 8 per quirements of the domestic trade. The Oat feed ..... | 7.00 10.00@ 10.50 
7.50@ ‘of dairying development in this territory is ®t ammonia, sacked, $38@38.50; hulls, igh premiums actually paid for quality Hominy feed ..... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
north- being made and more attention is paid sound quality, bulk, $6.75. oats will compel an advance in prices — ae e mn 
1@40 ; to it by the mills and business men. A tlanta.—Demand for cottonseed meal unless, as some expect, more oats will Head eer gaa ~ pe ge 
Cana- Poultry feed is moving normally. is inactive here due to high prices and a come out from the farms now that seed- Standard middlings . 30.50@31.00 
3@50; St. Louis-—Demand for mixed feed ‘dency on the part of even the larger ing is concluded. Rolled oats were quot- oa eee £0.000 41.00 
1@52. eee fair up oak ts fat tee Gee. buyers to purchase for their immediate ed at $3.85 per 80-lb sack; oatmeal, 98-Ib inee deinna book.” espe = He 
2ed in Good weather last week, however, enabled needs only until prices have taken a __ sack, 25 per cent over rolled oats. Oil meal .s 15.00 @46.00 
srably farmers to spend nearly the entire time decline. A few sales are reported, but Toronto.—Rolled oats advanced again oe 7 20.50 
lower, in the fields, which prevented their get- they are all small, and in nearly all cases early last week, making the price for OUR ores ek cc 20 AR 
. buy- ting into market for feeds. Some dis- immediate delivery is asked. Most bro- mixed cars $8.50 bbl, and for straight Brown shorts ..... 26.00 
r im- tributors are now buying for future re- kers believe prices will be showing a con- cars $8, in 90-Ib jute bags; oatmeal 10 Red a ccna 33.50 41.00 42.00 
ed is quirements. It is believed that the corn siderable decline = the next few weeks. per cent over rolled oats. Demand is pniiadelpnia— : 
okers’ and other feed crops will be short this Quotations, June 24, f.o.b., Atlanta, 7 light. Winter bran 30.50 34.00@34.50 
ie 24: year, and manufacturers anticipate still sll a gen es ay he * oe Montreal.—Business in rolled oats and lay lil aearkes Cree — anaes ae 
l-run, further buying of this character in the 6 , 7. ‘ rs “d $9.5 Og: — oatmeal continues quiet, but prices are Spring middlings 34.00 @35.00 
l-run, near future. High grade dairy feeds 96.50@7, sacked $9.50@10. higher. Quotations, June 24: rolled oats, Red dog ..... 47.00 @ 49.50 
were quoted, June 25, at $46@46.50 ton, Memphis.—Reaction in prices of about 4.15 per 90-lb jute bag; oatmeal 10 per M - oem tsps ee 
mill- high grade horse feed $43, and scratch $1 ton followed the check in demand fol- cent higher, both subject to 1 per cent ~ Winter ion 27.00 @ 27.5 
lump feed $51@51.50. lowing the recent advance in prices to cash discount. Bran vettveressesee 28.50 26.00@26.5 
t and Nashville——Dull business is reported the — level of the oer On June Chicago.—A very good domestic de- eg oe et 6 29 00 36 > 3 
stocks by mixed feeds manufacturers. With <7? ©C®eTS quoted 41 per cent at $37.50 nand is reported for oat products, but Red dog 3 42.00@ 
1 con- the exception of horse feed being a shade be all ped — 4 $89. : Pre — export business is negligible. Rolled oats ee ast res bb 
noun- higher, prices are unchanged. Prolonged we — — q pei ae uying trom —_ were quoted, June 25, at $2.90 per 90-lb Brewers’ dried grainat ob 00a a6 
have wet weather is believed to have affectea J sections ¢ vltie the summer. bag, and oatmeal at $3.20 per 100 Ibs. ne Fee” 3 ees ov.09'6 
Quo- business unfavorably. Quotations, June _ Chicago. Buying of cottonseed von Philadelphia.—The market for oatmeal rang poses Bese aed ose : 
e 25: 25: horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32@44 ton; tinues light, and sales wy Pay Small lots rules firm under light offerings, but there Alin ll ee eee” ~ Teas —— 
| bran dairy feed, $31.50@44; poultry scratch and scattered. On June 25, 43 per cent i, Jittle trading. Quotations, June 25, RENEE css scxcececcssane, ee 9.10 
mill- feed, $49@55; poultry mash feed, $66 meal was quoted at $43.50 ton, Chicago. $3.70 per 100-Ib sack for ground. St. Louls feavtwnstiete wee 7.60 
ed e om. Miwanhes—Wuile other feeds “4 Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted Milwaukee ............. 6.70 6.50 
7 a | Atlanta.—While a few orders for cur- feeling a depression, cottonseed meal is oy June 28 at $3 per 90 Ibs. Buffalo ea eee soso i , 4.70 
32.50 sent sont gts betag bnebnd thing Se- SESE of the cosmuliy of aapgie. tile SCREENINGS —— 
ons mediate delivery, most of them are ex- 4C¢ 7 ee beet So 
BS; ceptionally small, because of the high 4Té not receiving any more business, how- Minneapolis.—Demand for screenings Canadian Feed Exports 
prices prevailing in the mixed feed mar- CY€! the general movement being slow. is about at a standstill. Offerings, how- : E 
ket and the uncertainty of the immediate Deferred shipment meal iS easier than ever, are light, and any demand would ; Exports of bran, shorts, ete., 
good future. Brokers expect that prices will pros Bed ee probably strengthen prices materially. og ‘ —— I the —s May, 
~ show an early decline, and if so they Se om 25, f.o.b., Milwaukee, The average run of elevator screenings “y _ py . y aero ee 
light, expect July business to be much more % : for grinding is quoted at $12@ 14 ton, 492 P Of ti sg te y' 608 t ioe 
ar i active than it has been this month. Cur- I ittsburgh.—Demand for cottonseed and heavy screenings at $14@16. _— va oo tt “i U wae 
pte rent prices are unchanged. Quotations, meal was improved last week with a fair Toronto.—Demand for screenings is — 2 exportec o ue nitec 
; June 24, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse sized number of small lot sales being ate. 4 : aiiina 3a wmeints States. 
mid- “ <n dlipe ; ' , : only fair in this market, and receipts Mew tie 36 mentiee tee — 
ro feed $47@48 ton, lower grades $35@38 ; made. Offerings were light, with prices aontinue light. Prices are unchanged Mh gh Beg Ray 2 d 
Reso best grade chicken feed $51@52, lower higher and firmer. Quotations, June 25: from a week ago. Dealers ask $29 ton, Beco Page Pigeey Gas Ms ci Mngt aire 
grades }43@44. 43 per cent protein, $45.50 ton; 41 per car Jots, c.i.f.. bay ports exported 61,608 tons bran, shorts, 
- - . . . cent, $43.50. a oe ’ ae etc., valued at $1,619,099, of which 
: Buffalo.—Mixed feeds showed little life ie a 58.950 tons were exported the 
with last week, with other feeds in a far from Buffalo.—Cottonseed meal was quiet The West Indian market for Canada United etek hing we expertes te tm 
al re- | steady position. Prices are unchanged. and easy last week with price levels has increased from roughly $3,000,000 a ae 
loo Quotations, June 25: standard dairy ra- showing little change. Quotations, June year to nearly $35,000,000. 
at _) 
itoba, 
ewan, 
i Range of Bran Prices 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Only a moderate amount of 
wheat was offered, as most receipts went 
directly to mills. Hard winters offered 
found a ready market with mill buyers, 
and the light receipts of red winters also 
were picked up. Trading basis, June 
25: No. 1 and No. 2 red %@lc over 
July, No. 3 red July price to 3c under; 
No. 1 hard 6@8c over, No. 2 hard 4@6c 
over, No. 3*hard 2c over to 2c under; 
No. 1 dark northern spring 5@12c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 4@10c over, No. 1 
northern 3@10c over. Sales made at the 
week end were: No. 1 hard $1.47@1.48 
bu, No. 2 hard $1.4614@1.48, No. 4 hard 
$1.40@1.401%. 

Minneapolis.—Demand for cash wheat 
is not as keen as it was. Still, when any 
dry, high protein wheat is offered, it sells 
readily at top prices. The medium and 
lower grades are temporarily neglected, 
and go chiefly to the terminal elevators. 
Premiums are unchanged, at 16@2lIc bu 
over July for 15 per cent protein; 14@ 
20c over for 14 per cent; 10@I17c over 
for 13 per cent; 5@13c over for 12 per 
cent; 3@8c over for 11% per cent, and 
1@4c over for 11 per cent. For 15 per 
cent protein winter wheat from Montana 
11@1l4c over is bid; 14 per cent, 10@13c 
over; 13 per cent 9@12c over; 12 per 
cent 8@10c over; 11% per cent 6@8c 
over, and 11 per cent 2@5c over. 

Based on the close, June 28, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1.29; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.20. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 25 
was $1.47142@1.58, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.4614@1.56. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 28 at $1.4812@1.52'%, and No. 1 
durum $1.4742@1.50%.2. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 25 
was $1.404%@1.60, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.391%4.@1.48. No. 1 dark closed June 
28 at $1.427%,@1.57%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.417% @1.45%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to June 25, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis .. 68,938 92,831 91,278 90,018 
Delwth .cccee 43,015 64,829 104,276 32,031 
TOCAIS. 206 111,953 157,660 195,554 122,049 


Duluth—Receipts are keeping above 
expectations and a generally better vol- 
ume of business was put through last 
week. The run, however, was rather 
limited on the high choice protein stuff. 
Offerings of this class of spring proved 
small. Mills raised top bids Ic to at- 
tract offers. Ordinary and intermediate 
grades were also wanted. Close, June 
25: No. 1 dark, $1.4414@1.621% bu, No. 
2 dark $1.424%,@1.61%, No. 3 dark 
$1.374%,@1.591%4; No. 1 northern, $1.41, 
@1.54Y,. Stock of spring has been mod- 
erately reduced through a steady and 
fair shipping movement for eastern mill- 
ing account. A slow milling demand in 
durum is barely holding cash premiums 
steady. ‘Top price on the amber was 
8c, No. 1 durum 3c, No. 1 mixed 4c over 
July. No. 1 red closed at a 12c dis- 
count under July. Eastern and export 
trade nibbled for supplies. 
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clined considerably last week, the upper 
half was up. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the first arrivals of new 
crop wheat have been of such a quality 
as to cause a good demand for the higher 
grades of old wheat. Quotations, June 
25: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.32@1.57 bu, No. 
2 $1.32@1.56Y,, No. 3 $1.30@1.55, No. 4 
$1.29@1.53; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.387@ 
1.38, No. 2 $1.36@1.3714, No. 3 $1.34@ 
1.36%, No. 4 $1.38@1.36. 

Winnipeg.—Wheat prices declined 3@ 
4c bu last week. Trading is on a small 
scale. The cash wheat market continues 
dull with offerings light and demand 
poor. Mills are taking most offerings of 
choice wheat. No, 1 northern was quot- 
ed, June 25, at 3c bu over July, being 
$1.57, basis in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 

St. Louis.—Choice starchy soft wheat 
was steady at the close, dark types and 
brittle varieties being somewhat lower. 
Demand was fair for selected milling 
qualities. The less desirable classes were 
worked off with some difficulty, generally 
at concessions in price, but the market 
was pretty closely cleaned up finally. 
Hard wheat was scarce, but demand 
light. Receipts last week were 143 cars, 
against 74 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, June 25: No. 1 red, $1.52 bu; No. 
1 hard $1.46, No. 2 hard $1.43Y,. 

Great Falls.—Growing winter wheat is 
coming along under perfect conditions 
and just beginning to head. Growing 
spring wheat is making fast growth and 
doing fine. Prices on old wheat have de- 
clined about 3c. On June 25 choice No. 
1 dark northern spring was quoted at 
$1.33 bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

Toledo.—The movement of wheat has 
fallen off, and it is presumed that coun- 
try stocks have been pretty well cleaned 
up. The Toledo grain trade was bid- 
ding $1.37, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points, June 24. 

Milwaukee.—Desirable parcels of wheat 
are the only ones in demand in the cash 
market. Offerings are light and the good 
lots are being absorbed. A scarcity still 
prevails on spring wheat. Closing quo- 
tations, June 25: No. 1 hard winter $1.47 
@1.48 bu, No. 1 red winter $1.41@1.42, 
No. 1 mixed $1.39@1.41, No. 1 durum 
$1.45@1.47, 

Toronto.—There is little change in the 
market for Ontario winters. Good mill- 
ing wheat is selling at $1.30 bu in wagon 
lots at mill doors and car lots on track at 
country points $1.40 bu; western spring 
wheat, No. 1 northern $1.6414, on track, 
Bay ports. 

Nashville—Wheat was in fair demand 
last week, with about the usual move- 
ment for this season of the year. De- 
mand was well sustained for flour, and 
mills were purchasing wheat to cover 
needs. The cash market was irregular, 
but moved in a narrow range. No new 
crop grain of consequence is expected 
until after July 1. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.64@1.65 bu, at 
Nashville, June 25. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 25 
was 6c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and _ stocks, 
nearly six times more Canadian than do- 
mestic, showing a decrease of 168,000 
bus. Closing prices, June 25: spot No. 2 


red winter, $1.4714; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.4414; southern No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.43144; No. 3, $1.391,; 
No. 4, $1.354,; No. 5, $1.3814%; range of 
parcel lots by boat for the week, $1.30@ 
1.35, as to quality and condition. Most 
arrivals went to export elevators. Ex- 
ports included 83,777 bus domestic and 
118,372 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were only 2,013 bus; 
stock, 1,139,806. 

New York.—Prices, at the close of last 
week, broke to practically the low of the 
season. Ideal harvesting weather in the 
Southwest and increasing receipts and 
weakness in those markets were contrib- 
uting features. Foreign news was also 
against the market, with poor export de- 
mand. Cash grain quotations, June 24: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.5534 bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.61; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.6044; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.74%. 

Buffalo.—There was some cash demand 
for soft winter wheat last week but of- 
ferings have almost entirely dried up. A 
few track receipts went directly to mills. 
Buyers are awaiting the movement of the 
new crop. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is easier, with 
offerings increasing. New crop wheat, 
so far, is testing lower in gluten content 
than last year. Mills are buying lightly. 
Quotations, June 24, basis 100’s, sacked: 
No. 1 hard white, $2.35; feed, $2.30. 

Philadelphia.—With lower outside ad- 
vices based on favorable crop reports the 
wheat market rules weak and 6c lower. 
Offerings are light. Quotations, June 
25, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
red winter, $1.47 bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.42. 

Seattle——Grain trading was extremely 
light last week. Quotations, cash, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, to arrive, June 24: soft 
and western white, $1.43; hard winter 
and northern spring, $1.42; western red, 
$1.41; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.52. 

Portland.—There was a steady de- 
mand for new crop wheat last week. 
There was but little interest in old crop 
export wheat, and buying by mills was 
light, being confined to Big Bend blue- 
stem in the absence of offerings of Mon- 
tana wheat. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange for July delivery, June 
25: Big Bend blue-stem and hard white, 
$1.38 bu; western white, soft white and 
Federation, $1.36; northern spring, $1.35; 
hard winter, $1.33; western red, $1.32. 

Ogden.—Following the general market 
trend and largely influenced by Kansas 
conditions, wheat prices in Utah 
dropped 6c bu last week. Mills are 
depending largely on reserve stocks and 
shipments from central states for their 
summer supplies, a few small lots in 
southern Idaho and northern Utah being 
added through deliveries to country 
points. However, receipts at terminal 
elevators have severely declined. Prices 
for cash grain were 6c bu lower on basic 
quotations, June 25: No. 2 northern 
spring, $1.43@1.51 bu; No. 2 dark hard 
turkey, $1.37@1.57; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.21@1.38; No. 2 soft white, $1.26@ 
1.33, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 25, and the 
closing prices on June 27, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 433,@47',c, 443,@ 
45%/,c; No. 2 rye, $1.06%4@1.12%, $1.08%, 
@1.114,; barley, 70@88c, 69@83c. 

Chicago.—The better grades of oats 
were readily picked up at firm prices, 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending. 





July 1 to———X 


June 29, 1927 


but the lower grades had to be dis- 
counted. No, 2 white was quoted, June 
25, at 4814 @49'4,c bu, No. 3 white 4514@ 
47¥4c, No. 4 white 42@441%4c. Cash rye 
was in demand from mills. They picked 
the few cars that were offered. No. 2 
was quoted at $1.13@1.14 bu. 

Duluth—Aside from an easier under- 
tone clipping off prices moderately and 
the loading of several large sized cargoes, 
there was virtually nothing new in oats. 
Trade is restricted by negligible receipts 
and offerings. No. 3 white closed, June 
25, at 424%,@45Y,.c bu, based Chicago 
July price to 3c under. Barley receipts 
picked up and with increased offerings 
last week saw the best business since 
last fall. Malting demand has slowed 
up. Quotations ranged 73@87c bu. Boat 
shipping is keeping elevator stocks down 
to low level. Demand for rye keeps the 
market pretty well cleaned up. No. 1 
and No. 2 were based Ic over July, the 
latter closing at $1.1034 bu. 

Winnipeg.—Coarse grains have fol- 
lowed wheat. Barley has dropped to 90c 
bu. Stocks of coarse grains are getting 
low and trade is on a small scale. The 
large short interest in July oats has ap- 
parently come in and interest has shifted 
from the July to the deferred futures. 
While the top grades of cash oats are 
scarce and hard to find, the barley mar- 
ket has been heavy and there was a drop 
of lc in spreads. Rye is pretty well 
cleaned up. Cash prices, June 25: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 6414c bu; No. 
3 Canadian western barley, 90%c; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $1.1314, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Milwaukee.—The cash grain market 
was generally weaker last week, and un- 
der good crop prospects with some malt- 
sters retiring from the market, barley 
declined 10@11c, with offerings light and 
a slow demand. Oats were off 3@31,c 
and rye wa* 4@5c lower. Quotations, 
June 25: No. 2 rye, $1.09@1.10 bu; No. 
3 white oats, 45@461,c; malting barley, 
80@90c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for good grades 
of oats was brisk last week, with re- 
ceipts meager, which had the effect of 
holding prices firm. Much low grade 
grain was offered. Quotations, June 25: 
No. 2 white 57@57%c bu, No. 3 white 
541, @55c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 25: No. 
2 white, domestic, 60c, nominal; No. 3 
white, domestic, 56c asked. 

Buffalo.—Buyers showed little interest 
in spot offerings of oats, which were 
mostly low grade up to the close of last 
week when heavy No. 2 white oats sold 
easily at 52%,c bu. No. 3 white brought 
5le. Stocks of ex-lake barley were held 
at 88c for 46-lb malting, with offerings 
limited. There were no offerings of rye. 

Toronto.—Ontario coarse grains have 
shown a tendency towards lower prices. 
The market generally has been inactive 
and demand has been moderate. Prices 
show little change from a week ago, with 
the exception of American corn, which is 
2@4c lower. Quotations, June 25: On- 
tario barley 75@78c bu, rye $1.05, track, 
country points; No. 3 western oats 69c 
and oat scalpings 48c, c.i.f., Bay ports; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.14@1.15, Toronto 
freights. 

San Francisco.—Barley is more quiet, 
except on choice grades, which are scarce 
and high and in good demand by ex- 
porters. Buyers will soon be forced to 
use the lower grades, which are now in 
poor demand. Quotations, June 24, basis 
100’s, sacked: feed, $1.75@1.85; choice 
Mariout, $2.10; superior shipping grades, 
$2.55. Oats are firm with good quality 
lots scarce. Quotations, basis 100’s, 
sacked: feed, $1.90; seed, $2.20. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats are 
only moderate, but buyers are operating 
cautiously and the market rules weak 
and 2%c lower. Quotations, June 25, 
local car lots as to location: No. 2 white, 











‘ : " poe a 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, Wheat to— June 18,'27 June 19,’26 June 11,’27 June 18,'27 June 19,'26 584%2@59ec bu; No. 3 white, 5542@5714e. 
in cents, per bushel: TRAly seccecicccsccscesecs 168,000 211,000 ina we 9,495,000 3,040,000 
° ‘Aieas . D United Kingdom ....... 285,000 106,000 157,000 87,948,000 13,644,000 
-—— Amber durum——,_ -—Purum- Other Europe .......... 920,000 1,316,000 509,000 62,241,000 16,989,000 es 
June No. 1 i 3 a 1 ey 2 MD. go ae vivawe pesos ee. wine ~~ Opeonee 24,259,000 i7 821000 ERECTION OF 40-BBL MILL 
18... 159 @165 159 @165 6 5s Other countries ........ 81,000 29,000 2,000 18,166,000 8,531,000 ; 
20... 157 @163 157 @163 158 157 as oe IN TENNESSEE IS PLANNED 
21... 1555 @161% 155% @161% 156% 155% 0 ee 1,811,000 1,662,000 668,000 152,109,000 60,025,000 AtiLanta, GA.—The Jamestown (Tenn.) 
22... 156% @162% 156% @162% 157% 156% Wheat flour, United States Milli Cc tir chartered. with 10. 
23... 153% @159% 153% @159% 154% 153% and Canada, in transit.. *216,000 144,000 143,000 16,350,000 13,268,000 ing “-o., recently Chartered, wi $10,- 
24... 152% @158% 152% @158% 153% 152% Barley ........... cece eeeees 229,000 491,000 211,000 16,501,000 26,404,000 000 capital, by J. W. Evans and asso- 
25... 150% @156% 150% @156% 151% 150% — TEETETTETE STL Tee eee —— oA.088 or 53. 008..006 ciates, has announced plans for erection 
> 7 . GRR. oc cscs ccevesccwennntoes 67,000 64,000 9,000 8,417,000 29,471,000 : i avi a capaci 
Kansas City.—Although the lower half Rye 100 650,000 469.000 188,000 19'591,000 12,116,000 «=f @ Small flour mill having a capacity 


of the range of cash wheat prices de- *Including via Pacific ports: flour, 70,100 bbls. of about 40 bbls daily. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
) eee 146% 143% 144 143% 
| Pree 145% 142% 143% 143% 
eee 142 140% 140% 141 
,, rere 141% 139 % 140% 140% 
Beeacces 140% 138% 139% 189% 
re 141% 140% 140% 141 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Bb vcccce 138% 135% 146 144% 
i aaa 138% 134% 146 144% 
| Perens 132% 131% 144% 144% 
BOccruse 131% 130% 142% 143% 
Ops peues 130% 130 141 141% 
Be ves-ene 131% 131% 143 143 
New York (d tic) Seattl 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Bh sevces 147% 144% 139% 134% 
|. Pree 146% 143% 139% 134% 
Bese secs 143 % 141% 137% 132% 
Dien sees 142% 141 137% 131% 
BPs ct see 141% 140% 137% 131% 
) Pre 143 141% 138 132% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
June July Oct. July Sept. 
ee 159% 146 153% 139 
Sei ccses 158% 145% 154% 138% 
Bes ceces 156 % 143% 151% 136% 
| eee 155% 142% 150% 135% 
Pe 154% 141% 148% 135% 
ee 156% 143% 150 137% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
June July Oct. July Aug. 
| re 162% 161% 142% 144% 
> See 162% 160% 141 142 
re 160% 159 % 140% 142 
OG cicces 159% 158% 139% 142% 
Aug. Sept. 
er 159% 157% 142% 143% 
BRE RE 159% 159 eegee eeeee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Pr 100% 105% 97% 100% 
eee 100% 105% 97% 100% 
 Preere 98% 104 95% 99 
eee 96 5% 102% 93% 96% 
re 94% 100% 91% 95% 
7 ee ees 100% 106% 97% 101% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Bh sc sews 48% 48% 46% 45% 
) Ser 48% 48 46% 45% 
BOsseces 47% 47 44% 44% 
Ses aveee 46 46% 43% 43% 
Pere 45% 45% 43% 43 
Be csevne 47% 47% 44% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
| 7 118% 104% 109% 97% 
) er 119 104% 109% 97% 
ree 115% 101% 106% 95% 
SE ecsces 113% 100% 105% 94% 
hs Ge 113 100 104% 93% 
eee 114% 102 106% 95% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
 ) eres 221% 225% 222% 225% 
|) eae 220% 224% 221 224% 
2B... cee 216% 220% 219 222% 
| errr 215 219 217 220% 
BB. vcces 215% 220 218% 222 
Se rasces 217% 221% 219% 222% 





‘United States imports of egg products 
from China during the first four months 
of 1927 amounted to about 6,777,000 lbs, 
compared with 3,682,100 in the corre- 
sponding period for 1926. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
25, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WEE, 064505444 Gave 21,449,000 8,840,000 
Si lsg ss pabeeeb eee ¥uee 1,213,000 571,000 
Pr reer 36,156,000 ...... 
CO ee 1,974,000 142,000 
CE Bes cs.escestcotses 18,002,000 24,000 
oo er 1,433,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on June 25: wheat, 1,- 
077,000 bus; rye, 1,567,000; corn, 1,262,000; 
barley, 13,000; oats, 1,319,000. 








Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 25, in bushels (000's omit- 

ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 259 172 163 164 209 1,961 
9 23 


Kansas City... 7 1 2 10 

Chicago ...... 114 163 18 48 ee os 
New York .... 128 464 310 76 «6269 93 
Maltimere .... «.. 188 os £99 3 28 
Philadelphia 1 1 2 


Milwaukee ... 111 166 24 22 ee ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 158 126 152 57 155 530 
*Buffalo' ..... 25 128 110 428 243 94 
tNashville . 1 ee ee ee 

*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. tFigures for 10 days ending 
June 21, 








Rye—Receipts, Shi ts and St 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending June 25, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis .. 56 77 69 22 217 3,290 

Kansas City... 3 1 3 23 103 4117 

99 


Chicago ...... 21 13 94 

New York .... 224 106 197 a 72 75 
Baltimore .... 3 o0 oe ee 16 30 
Philadelphia .... iia ee 1 9 2 


Milwaukee ... 18 21 6 6 ee ee 

Dul.-Superior.. 161 106 206 192 267 4,010 

°Bulale ....0- -» 474 379 410 2038 144 
*Shipments by lake and canal. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on June 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Omivies cccccces 702 16 45 ees 
Gh. Be Be vevccces 2,765 103 120 252 
Werthinna § ..cess 1,872 79 48 ee 
Cam. Gert sevces 516 23 81 1,031 
Sask, Pool 

me. & cvcancee 1,351 103 5 196 

WO. GB sevsccne 3,357 28 44 44 
Private elevators. 10,733 649 265 232 

oo ee 21,296 1,000 609 1,755 
WOOP BOO 2 oceccs 19,311 4,305 4,156 2,728 
Receipts ........ 1,926 46 77 16 
Lake shipments.. 2,310 65 ‘as 110 
Rail shipments... 369 65 1 es 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 2 hard ..... i, Serr 54 
No. 1 northern... 393 Durum ........ 298 
No. 2 northern.. 636 Kota .......... 72 
Dk 1 and 2 nor. 842 White spring... 153 
No. 3 northern..3,780 Others ......... 3,779 
Dk 3 northern.. Be. TPROWRED oc ccees 10,733 
BOs S saccvenecs 241 —- 
Bee B cceseovece 121 WOE .ccecess 21,296 
Fe Sere ree ere 171 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. 3G. Woe cess Oe? CD 96.0.45% 408 85 
We. BC. Wee. ess eo eee 649 
Ex. 1 feed ..... q or 
2 PROG ccccvcess 14 WED Sev viwas 999 
B BOGE cc ccvcses 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


June 11— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .706,000 576,000 741,000 
TRRDGTED cccccccvtoses 148,288 58,400 191,181 
BUROEOR acccccecccese 13,000 14,915 6,110 

Stocks on June 11— 

At terminals ........ 28,484 18,772 35,779 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit 21,978 17,342 33,350 
Week's decrease ..... 4,478 7,238 4,690 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending June 25, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


to See 1,266 1,216 671 639 6,077 3,414 
Kan, City... 5881,121 961 426 2,437 459 
Chicago ... 324 298 630 478 a6 cae 
New York.. 730 1,2961,021 1,049 2,887 1,138 
Baltimore . 40 197 202 40 1,339 911 


Philadelphia 42 158 141 188 1,129 909 
Milwaukee. 137 35 266 103 


Dul.-Sup. .. 965 3671,269 569 2,493 1,601 
Toledo .... 151 84 148 40 = nee 
*Buffalo ...1,7331,383 1,025 5650 5,613 4,102 
tNashville.. 30 13 26 40 27 34 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. tFigures for 10 days ending 
June 21. 





Oats—R ipts, Ship ts and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis 146 128 604 679 4,518 15,178 





Kan. City... 30 95 18 45 268 658 
Chicago .... 968 1,226 391 502 ens ii 
New York... 224 106 197 ee 72 75 
Baltimore .. 34 6 . 125 83 


t 


Philadelphia 19 86 25 86 113 25 
Milwaukee.. 366 131 389 91 “+ 


Duluth-Sup. -» 107 515 183 2,187 9,900 
Toledo ..... 80 88 122 69 coe eee 
*Buffalo ... .. 604 -» 110 2,612 2,220 
TNashville.. 110 160 110 181 89 182 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. tFigures for 10 days ending 
June 21, 


Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending June 25, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 230 118 191 821,373 438 
Kansas City... 310 280 165 2724,147 3,316 
Chicago .....2,0991,015 1,112 780 ‘3 ee 
New York .... 11 45 43 104 47 
Baltimore .... 10 7 e- 113 164 
Philadelphia . 8 5 18 8 46 149 
Milwaukee ... 371 47 80 44 ds ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 5 1 — ss 
Toledo ....... 91 66 18 58 “n ‘ 
SHMBBIO wcsecs 695 738 .- 1,2173,485 3,043 
tNashville ... 103 180 21 156 46 35 
) 


*Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 1¢ 


days ending June 21. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending June 25, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 83 124 39 41 497 547 
CRIGABO 2.24. 129 34 os oe o* o% 
New York .... 150 ae T <i ae 
Dul.-Superior.. *16 195 22 77 #9381 764 
pO Sa x 60 


*Mill receipts not included. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 18, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


Changes 











Week from Totals 

ending pre- June 19, 

Wheat June 18 vious week 1926 
United States*.. 24,339 —2,022 13,826 
United Statesf... 1,910 —213 2,768 
CORRE scccncese 52,202 —375 46,907 
lO 78,451 —2,610 63,501 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WORE. on cases cee $70,000 —4,300 59,400 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

OG sk:00 40% eve 148,451 —6,910 122,901 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

PR ere 34,757 +815 32,804 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Wee 4645055088 25,350 —2,885 61,335 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 





bushels: -— United States————_—__, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
Me Scenes 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
ee & nenee 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 38,156,000 72,884,000 
a BD sxtes 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
te eevee 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
SS rere 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
A re 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
at Bo stees 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
April 1 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 
ere 40,455,000 1,947,000 42,402,000 
Week ending— 
June 4 28,863,000 2,252,000 31,115,000 
June 11 26,361,000 2,123,000 28,484,000 
June 18 24,339,000 1,910,000 26,249,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
Jan. 1 -- 117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 - + 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mch. 1 ...113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
April 1 - 109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
May 1 -» 83,121,000 125,523,000 77,000,000 
Week ending— 
June 4 56,797,000 87,912,000 74,600,000 
June 11 52,577,000 81,061,000 74,300,000 
June 18 .. 52,202,000 78,451,000 70,000,000 
*Broomhall, 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 


Month— Month— 

July 1....109,686,000 Mch. 1....249,344,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 April 1....243,619,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 May 1....202,523,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1....207,204,000 June 4 ...162,512,000 
Dec. 1....243,373,000 June 11 ..155,361,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 June 18 ..148,451,000 
Feb, 1....244,534,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 








om Week ending — July 1, 1926, to 
June 18 June 11 June 18, 1927 
ae 60CUCti“(i‘(t”!”* OC 4,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
Week ending———, 
June 11 
268,000 


July 1, 1926, to 
June 18, 1927 
13,132,000 





~~ 
June 18 
122,000 








June July August 


5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31] 7 14-21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 
















\ 


$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.30 
1.25 
1.20 
1.15 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


September October November 


No. 1 Northern (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) «« 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 


December 
16 23 30] 6 13 2027]4 11 18 25}! 


January February 


8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26 


“rr 





April May 
9 16 23 3017 14 21 28/4 
J pon 

a ae z= 1.95 
1.90 
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1.80 
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1.70 
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1.20 
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HAT both wholesale and retail gro- 

cers are well aware that the business 

future of both industries is largely 
dependent upon mutual co-operation in 
fighting the competitive attacks of chain 
stores, mail order houses and department 
stores, was the most impressive fact 
brought out at the annual conventions 
of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers in Omaha, Neb., June 
20-23. 

The headquarters and meeting places 
of the wholesalers and retailers were 
maintained in different hotels, but sev 
eral joint were held, and 
throughout the convention the desire on 
the part of the two groups to get to 
gether for informal discussion of the 
common problems they are facing was 
manifest. 

The first joint session of the conven- 
tion was held the afternoon of June 20, 
Many helpful suggestions and some jus- 
tified criticism were made at this meet- 
ing, at which one of the principal ad- 
dresses was that of Roy L. Davidson, 
Indianapolis, president of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. In dis 
cussing conditions facing grocers today, 
he said: 


Sessions 


THE GROCERS’ PROBLEMS 
“Beyond question we are passing 
through a period of economic warfare 
when all lines of business are attempt- 
ing to attract a larger part of the con 
sumer’s spending dollar. So intense has 
this become that margins are reduced 
and the alert are making new economies 
in the operation of their business to meet 
that situation of the narrower spread be- 
tween delivered cost and selling mark. 
‘It can’t be done, some say. Perhaps 
not, but I urge that first we diligently 
analyze our operations and I am = sure 
that much can be found for cost reduc 
tion and partial elimination ; perhaps not 
any great amount in any one department, 
but a little here and a little there will 
make for a per cent in the final figures. 

“Every man in an institution of busi- 
ness today, regardless of its kind, must 
be a producing factor and everlastingly 
at it, and especially is this true of the 
grocery business, to which one fourth of 
the consumer's spending dollar goes. It 
is but natural that competition would be 
most keen for that part of the dollar. 
And again, in recognition of this keen 
competition, the manufacturers of many 
nationally advertised articles have seen 
fit to make capital out of such conditions 
for their own development without much, 
if any, thought of the final disaster that 
they may bring down upon themselves.” 

THE CREDIT SITUATION 

In warning that closer attention should 
be paid to the credit situation, Mr. Dav- 
idson went on to say that “our invest- 
ment is not only in merchandise, but in 
outstanding accounts. 

“One of the most unfair features in 
our industry is that of giving credit re- 
bates to certain types of customers. 
Secret allowances of one kind or another 
may move goods for the manufacturer, 
but eventually the incentive for the in- 
creased volume will have departed. It is 
unfair to the faithful dealer, and he can- 
not be blamed for featuring like prod- 
ucts of different brand names.” 

Mr. Davidson also declared that the 
success of the wholesaler depended upon 
the aggressiveness and stability of the 
retailer, adding that the interests of both 
are mutual and that they must work to- 
gether to keep the distribution they now 
have. In discussing the competition of 
chain stores, he said: “Manufacturers 
and wholesalers would rather have a 
thousand independent dealer customers 
than one customer with a thousand out- 
lets. We can, however, learn from the 
chain store to keep our stores tidy and 
our stocks complete. More can be ac- 
complished by broadmindedness than by 
words of sarcasm and condemnation.” 

MR. SHEEHAN IS SPEAKER 

The great need for close co-operation 
among all food distributors was further 
stressed by John C, Sheehan, Minneapo- 
lis, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, who said that, 
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since “forces are at work to combat 
sound distribution, progress of the gro- 
cery industry of the country depends up- 
on co-operation of wholesaler, retailer 
and other allied organizations.” 

Harry C. Faulkner, New York, presi- 
dent of the National Food Brokers’ As- 
sociation, declared in his address that the 
grocery business is an essential industry 
and entitled to fair profits. He added 
that better merchandising methods must 
be employed to gain this end. Credit 
was another question discussed by Mr. 
Faulkner, in connection with which he 
said that there is no more reason for 
a grocer to carry an unprofitable custom- 
er than for a bank to do so. 

Harry L. Cannon, Bridgeviile, Del., 
president of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, expressed the firm belief that the 
food industry is basically sound, but that 
it is going through a period of transi- 
tion. He said that people will continue 
to eat, and curtailment of any produc- 
tion should be confined to inferior foods. 


SOUND MARKETING 


Another speaker at the first joint ses- 
sion was A. E. Philips, Westville, N. Y., 
president of the American Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, who 
said that proper wholesaling and retail- 
ing are among the first essentials of 
sound marketing. 

The balance of the convention was de- 
voted both to private and joint sessions 
of the various associations holding their 
annual conferences in Omaha at this 
time. One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses delivered before the wholesalers’ 
convention was that of Ralph Borsodi, 
New York, a marketing specialist and 
the author of several books on that sub- 
ject. He first pointed out that all of 
the grocery business of today is not pass- 
ing through the hands of the wholesale 
grocer, and then continued in part as 
follows: 

“And if the proportion of business 
that does pass through the wholesaler to- 
day keeps on dwindling, the time may 
come when practically none will be left 
to pass through your hands. A _ great 
many factors have been introduced into 
food distribution in the past 50 years, 
but they have been introduced so gradu- 
ally that it is difficult for us to appre- 
ciate how completely they have trans- 
ferred the work of the food distributor. 
In those 50 years the country has changed 
from a predominantly agricultural na- 
tion to a predominantly industrial one. 
We are no longer a nation of rural 
workers, but of city workers. The change 
from a yearly crop sale at harvest time 
to a weekly pay envelope throughout the 
year—the coming of the telephone, the 
automobile, the movies and the kitchen- 
ette flat, have profoundly changed the 
habits of consumers of foodstuffs. 

“Of all these new factors, five have 
profoundly affected your business. First, 
the coming of package goods, and the 
almost complete disappearance of bulk 
goods. We have heard so much propa- 
ganda about the horrors of unsightly 
barrels and dusty bins and boxes during 
the past 25 years that we have accepted 
the package as a gift from heaven. 

“Second, the coming of the price ad- 
vertising retailer, the mail order house, 
the department store. Today they set 
the pace in grocery distribution. 

“Third, the coming of the slot-machine 
grocer, the grocer who knows little and 
cares less about groceries. It used to be 
that a grocer had to pass through a sort 
of apprenticeship before he set up in 
business for himself. Today, anybody 
can open a grocery. 

“Fourth, the coming of the battle for 
sales volume. Business used to be built 
around customers. ‘Today it is the vol- 
ume that counts. 

“Finally, we come to one of the most 
important of the new factors in grocery 
distribution—the arrival of nationally 
advertised brands and the virtual disap- 
pearance of all the old grades of gro- 
ceries. ‘This, in my opinion, is the most 
important change of the five which I have 
mentioned. Why? Because to a large 


extent this change has made it possible 
for the other ones to sweep in and dom- 
inate the business. 

“You ought to be in the business of 
supplying the commodities which 100,- 
000,000 people demand in order to sat- 
isfy their hunger. Instead, the manu- 
facturers have turned you aside into the 
business of distributing the brands out 
of which they make money.” 

DRUG STORE COMPETITION 

Another question discussed at length 
by the wholesale grocers was that of the 
inroads being made upon their business 
by other and quite unrelated lines, of 
which the drug stores are notably the 
leaders. T. F. Branham, Eau Claire, 
Wis., delivered a particularly effective 
address upon this subject, speaking in 
part as follows: 

“If there is one particular sin that 
should be charged against the wholesale 
grocers of this day it is the complacency 
with which we have so modestly kept 
silent while inroads have been made in 
our business by clever or designing deal- 
ers in other lines, many quite remote or 
unrelated in their operations. 

“The fact that the hardware company 
sells iron nuts would hardly seem to 
justify adding candy to its line. We 
probably will hear next that it is sug- 
gesting manicurists in hardware stores 
because it carries nails. 

“The latest inroads and the most glar- 
ing, because of the methods used, is the 
effort of druggists to control, by legis- 
lation, the sale of a long list of mer- 
chandise that has been sold in grocery 
stores as far back as we can find rec- 
ords of trading. It is interesting to note 
that bills, quite similar in nature, have 
been presented in 26 states during the 
legislative sessions of the past few 
months, restricting the sale of proprie- 
tary medicines and household remedies 
to registered pharmacists, 

“One state would limit to druggists 
the sale of such articles as bay rum, 
bicarbonate of soda, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, chloride of lime, concentrated lye, 
condition powders, cream of tartar, flax- 
seed, fly paper, insect powder and am- 
monia, sheep dip, turpentine and petro- 
leum. Another state would include cot- 
tonseed oil and cod liver oil. 

“TI find that a man, to secure a cer- 
tificate of registration as a_ licensed 
pharmacist, must be 21 years of age, 
present satisfactory proof that he has 
had five years’ practical experience in 
one or more drug stores in which physi- 
cians’ prescriptions were compounded 
during that time, and that he be of good 
moral and professional character. I sub- 
mit to you—is any man or group of 
men, who would undertake to confine to 
themselves by law the sale of a long list 
of common household items, sold from 
the beginning by grocers and others, 
either moral or professional? 

“While the campaign to legislate 
against the retail and wholesale grocer 
and general merchant in this field has 
been gathering momentum, the pharmacy 
or drug store has been wandering far 
from its original business and is han- 
dling a great variety of merchandise, in- 
cluding groceries, books and periodicals, 
confectionery, ice cream, beverages, pho- 
tographic supplies, tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes, soap, electrical supplies and 
hundreds of other items not directly re- 
lated to the drug business. While we 
all want every safeguard thrown around 
the sale of any drug that might be harm- 
ful if not properly controlled, it seems 
inconceivable that any group would try 
to take advantage of this fact to limit 
to themselves the sale of articles that 
have been known as grocery store items 
for generations.” 


OPTIMISM IS KEYNOTE 


But despite all unfavorable circum- 
stances that may be confronting the 
wholesale grocer today, a keynote of op- 
timism was noticeable throughout the 
convention. This thought was remark- 
ably well expressed in an address by 
John W. Morey, Denver, Colo., who said 
that the elimination of the wholesale 
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grocer is theoretically but not practically 
possible. He said that the wholesaler 
acts both as a sales and credit depart- 
ment for manufacturers and importers, 
then continued in part as follows: 

“The wholesaler gathers under one 
roof the products of many manufactur- 
ers. These come to him from great dis- 
tances in carload lots at minimum freight 
rates. They are stored in his warehouse 
so that they may be promptly available 
where and when needed; they are sold 
to the retailer in small quantities such as 
he can economically handle, and are 
shipped to him with other goods from the 
wholesaler’s warehouse, so that shipping 
charges are kept at a minimum. 

“If this subject were to be discussed 
in certain circles, the conclusion would 
probably be reached that the wholesale 
grocer has no place in food distribution, 
that the manufacturer and retailer would 
be better off without him. Any one 
who would come to such a conclusion 
may think he is right theoretically, but 
he must be wholly ignorant of the prac- 
tical service which the wholesale grocer 
has rendered for centuries to both manu- 
facturer and retailer and which he con- 
tinues to render. 

“Our critics may know theoretical 
economy, but we know practical distri- 
bution. The wholesale grocer, taken as 
a whole, is performing an economic 
function better and more efficiently than 
any other known agency yet developed to 
take his place. Some claim that by com- 
bining wholesale and retail, or wholesale 
and manufacturing, or manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail functions, economy 
will be effected. This may be true so far 
as a particular company or item is con- 
cerned, but the ultimate life or death of 
a system of distribution depends, not 
upon an individual item, or the success 
of one company or group of companies, 
but upon the entire line of food prod- 
ucts, and whether the economy effected 
is eventually passed on to the consumer. 

“Manufacturers, wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers have been with us ever since we 
graduated from the barter stage, and 
will, I believe, be with us for many cen- 
turies more. But whether you and I 
will still be in business 10 or 20 years 
hence depends upon how each one of us 
meets the changing conditions which con- 
stantly confront us. Our success de- 
pends, not upon what we say or think, 
but upon what we do—upon the relation- 
ship of the service which we render to 
the cost of that service.” 

TOO MANY STORES 


Another address which received much 
favorable comment was that of F. J. 
Nichols, of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, who at a joint ses- 
sion of wholesalers and retailers dis- 
cussed some of the evils of the food dis- 
tributing system, saying, among other 
things, that the industry “is suffering 
from a series of complications—‘volum- 
itis, too many stores, ‘chainphritis’ and 
‘chainitis,’ 

“*Volumitis’ is the thing wrong gen- 
erally with American business today, 
and means that merchants are trying to 
sell more than ever before, not realizing 
that the more they sell the less their 
profits. There is a grocery store for 
every five families in the country today. 
That’s too many. We need fewer but 
better stores. 

“‘Chainphritis’ is fear of the chain 
store. But why should the individual 
merchants fear, when they control 85 
per cent of the public’s spending dollar? 
Stop fighting among yourselves, face the 
competition, and you will hold your own. 
If the chain store were to disappear 
you would return to your old inefficiency. 
Chains are the biggest blessings you 
could have. They have made you clean 
up and wake up. You must learn to 
merchandise, not just run a store. 

“We're overbuying, overstocking. We 
shouldn’t let our money go to sleep on 
our shelves. Slow stock turn is the rea- 
son for small profits. One grocer failed 
because he carried 68 kinds of cheese, 
when he sold but four. Better to lose 
some sales and make a profit on what is 
sold. 

“Stop guessing in your bookkeeping. 
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And, finally, train your salespeople, the 
most important link in distribution, to 
have responsibility, initiative and knowl- 
edge of what they’re selling.” 

C. H. JANSSEN’S REPORT 

Another optimistic outlook for the in- 
dependent retail grocer was expressed 
by C. H. Janssen, Kansas City, secre- 
tary-manager of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers, who, in his an- 
nual report, said: 

“The individual merchant will be with 
us as long as men have the ambition to 
be independent. ‘To save the retail mer- 
chant we must, through education, elimi- 
nate the incompetent one, standardize 
our practices and bring about legisla- 
tion to combat unfair and secret meth- 
ods.” 

In the space here available, it would 
be utterly impossible to give a complete 
account of the many addresses and dis- 
cussions which took place during the 
four days of the convention. The whole- 
salers in particular received reports from 
many committees, covering practically 
every phase of their business, in which 
innumerable suggestions were made. 

It was apparent, however, that the 
wholesale grocers are convinced that 
their future lies in the development of 
the independent retail merchant, and 
that they will do everything in their pow- 
er to aid his circumstances and condi- 
tions. With this attitude strongly in 
mind, it is quite likely that there will be 
closer co-operation between the wholesal- 
er and retailer than ever before. Nor 
should the manufacturer be eliminated 
from this co-operation, and, as expressed 
at the convention, it is the combined co- 
operation of the manufacturer, retailer 
and wholesaler, working toward the end 
of improving merchandising methods of 
the retail merchant, that will bring about 
a betterment of conditions for all con- 
cerned, 

The wholesale and retail grocers of 
Omaha, and also many manufacturers 
and their representatives, should be giv- 
en much credit for the admirable man- 
ner in which the convention was han- 
dled. Practically all incoming delega- 
tions were met at their trains and escort- 
ed by bands to their respective hotels. 
The entertainment provided was of a 
most amusing and pleasing character 
and, indeed, every phase of the conven- 
tion was highly successful. 

A number of specialty manufacturers 
had displays at both the wholesale and 
retail convention headquarters, and rep- 
resentatives from various mills also at- 
tended the convention. The only unfor- 
tunate part was that the convention was 
so large and, in addition, divided into 
two sections, that it was almost impos- 
sible for those in attendance to see or 
locate every one they desired to meet. 
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Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
has been rather quiet during the past 
few days, crushers report, although the 
price has remained firm. Meal is quoted 
at $45.50@46 ton. Shipping directions 
are coming in in satisfactory volume, 
and some mills are slightly behind due to 
lessened production. The export market 
is described as quiet, with cake offered 
at $41 ton, f.a.s.. New York, for July- 
August shipment. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis — Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track July 
i § 








June 21 % 2.22% 2.25% 2.22% 
June 22 p 2.2 
June 23 2.19 
June 24 2.17 
June 25 2 2.18% 
June 27 2.21% 2.19% 





Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to June 25, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7—Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 














Minneapolis ... 8,010 9,856 2,075 2,640 
Duluth ....... 7,668 9,269 5,898 7,931 
Totals 15,678 19,125 7,973 10,571 


Duluth.—Sentiment is gradually grow- 
ing bearish on the flax crop condition 
and the general belief in an increased 
yield. Buyers are timid in holding on 
and allow the market to work down, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


picking up requirements on declines. Of- 
ferings seem to be on tap at all times 
and increasing as regards the new deliv- 
eries, where trade is slowly broadening 
out and center of activity expected in 
the near future. Country reports are 
mostly favorable on the crop, and where 
seed has been obtainable all ground pos- 
sible is being utilized. There seems to 
be no doubt that the acreage of the 
Northwest has been materially increased, 
and this fact is telling on the market, 
which acts heavy. Bottom quotations 
were struck at the closing session, June 
25, the break running 5%c in July, 5Yec 
in September and 3c in October. Cash 
business holds steady. No. 1 spot closed 
unchanged at Ic under to 6c over July. 

Chicago.—There is very little interest 
displayed in linseed meal. Sales are 
widely scattered and in small lots. Pro- 
duction continues light. The quotation, 
June 25, was $46@46.50 ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—The flaxseed market is 
steady and dull with, on the whole, a 
somewhat weaker undertone in sympathy 
with the general declines in all commodi- 
ties during the week. Prices on June 25 
were about 2c lower, with the cash price 
for No. 1 northwestern being $1.97%, bu, 
in store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Crushers are picking up car lots of choice 
seed, but cash demand is not keen. Prices 
of cake and meal are unchanged at $41 
and $43 ton, with demand indifferent. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light, with prices unchanged, last week. 
Most business was in small lots. Offer- 
ings were light. Quotation, June 25, 
$50.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—tLinseed meal prices have 
eased off 50c ton, with a limited demand 
and light offerings. Quotations, June 
25: 34 per cent, $46@46.50 ton; 32 per 
cent, $45. 

Toronto.—Dealers state that demand 
for linseed meal is well maintained. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotation, June 
25, $45 ton, in secondhand bags, f.0o.b., 
mill points, 
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Chicago.—The better grades of corn 
met with a ready demand at firm prices, 
but the lower grades had to be discount- 
ed before buyers would take hold last 
week. No. 3 mixed was quoted, June 
25, at 9414,@96c bu, No. 4 mixed 901 
@9lc, No. 5 mixed 90c, No. 6 mixed 881, 
@88%,c; No. 3 yellow 9614,@97%,c, No. 
4 yellow 934%,@961,c, No. 5 yellow 901, 
@93c, No. 6 yellow 884%,@90\%4,c; No. 3 
white 97@97%4c, No. 4 white 9434,c, No. 
5 white 90@91c, No. 6 white 881,c. 

Kansas City.—With the demand for 
corn less urgent than it has been in re- 
cent weeks, prices sank 4c last week. 
Quotations, June 25: white, No. 2 92%, 
@95c bu, No. 3 90@931%,c, No. 4 88@ 
92%4c; yellow, No. 2 9414,@96c, No. 3 
92@95c, No. 4 90@92¥%,c; mixed, No. 2 
921,@95c, No. 3 90@93Y,c, No. 4 88@ 
921,,¢c. 

St. Louis.—The corn market was heavy 
the greater part of the week and not all 
the offerings cleaned up. Near the close 
a pretty good-sized lot of low grade corn 
was sold to glucose plants, but most sales 
were in small quantities, mainly to scat- 
tered mill and outside order buyers. Re- 
ceipts last week were 542 cars, against 
379 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 25: No. 2 yellow 98c bu, No. 3 
yellow 944,@95Y,c, No. 4 yellow 92@ 
93c, No. 5 yellow 86¥,c, No. 6 yellow 
8414,¢, 

Nashville—Trade in corn is quiet, 
consumption in the South being light. 
The market was easier last week. Quo- 
tations, June 25: No. 2 white $1.11 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.09; No. 2 yellow $1.11, 
No. 3 yellow $1.09. Scattered sales of 
corn meal are being made. An increase 
in new business is expected, as contracts 
have been cleaned up freely since the 
recent advances. Quotation, June 25, 
cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.50@2.75 per 
100 Ibs. 

Memphis.—Declining prices for corn 
and continued limited buying from the 
interior caused a quiet week in corn meal 
and more reselling was reported at 25@ 
30c bbl less than mill prices. Prices on 
June 25 from mills were $4.50@4.85, 
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basis 24’s, but jobbers were able to pick 
up single cars as low as $4.25. Cash No. 
3 white was quoted at $1.02 bu, No. 3 
white $1.03. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn in the 
city and country was fair last week, and 
an improvement was noted in the export 
call, a total of 41,250 bus being shipped 
last week. The advance in the steamship 
rate of corn and other grain, from 20c 
per 100 Ibs to 35c, between Gulf ports 
and Mexican ports, was expected to slow 
up shipments to that country tempo- 
rarily. The new rate was scheduled to 
become effective on July 2. Quotations, 
June 23: No. 2 yellow $1.22 bu, No. 3 
$1.20; No. 2 white $1.22, No. 3 $1.20 (for 
export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, 
$2.30 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, $1.75; 
standard meal, $2.55. 

Atlanta.—In spite of the fact that corn 
prices have declined considerably brokers 
state there is very little demand, and 
that business as a whole is practicaily at 
a Standstill. There are a few scattered 
orders for immediate needs, with deliv- 
ery at once being requested. Quotations, 
June 24, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
$1.02 bu, No. 3 white $1.01; No. 2 yellow 
$1.02, No. 3 yellow $1.01. 

Minneapolis.—The advance in price has 
shut off all inquiry for cash corn and 
the market right now is unusually 
draggy. No. 3 yellow on track is quoted 
at 1@8c under the Chicago July option, 
No. 4 yellow 4@10c under, and No. 5 
yellow 6@12c under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
25 was 904%2@97c; the closing price on 
June 27 was 964%@974%ec. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on June 
28 at $6.05@6.15 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.95@6.05. 

Milwaukee.—Corn was 3@5c off last 
week, after a sensational advance the 
previous week. Industries and shipping 
interests were active in the market, tak- 
ing choice lots that were dry. Quota- 
tions, June 25: No. 3 yellow, 95@951,¢ 
bu; No. 3 white, 94@94¥,c; No. 3 mixed, 
93@9Ac, 

San Francisco.—Corn is firm, with no 
California or Argentine available. Quo- 
tations, June 24: eastern No. 2 yellow, 
bulk, $2.25 per 100 Ibs. California milo 
and Egyptian corn were scarce at $2.40 
and $2.50 per 100 Ibs, sacked, respec- 
tively. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were im- 
proved last week, with offerings mod- 
erate. Desirable grades were the best 
sellers at higher prices, although much 
of the business was in small lots. Quo- 
tations, June 25: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.10@1.11 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.09@1.10; granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $3.05, in 100-Ib sacks. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn was sharply 
lower with the West, but not quotable 
in the absence of trading. Movement 
and demand were limited. There was no 
closing quotation for No. 2 spot on June 
25. The only sales reported last week 
were a parcel lot of southern No. 2 yel- 
low at $1.02 and 1,515 bus southern No. 2 
white at $1.00/,. Domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, was scarce and steady at $1.06@ 
1.07. Near-by yellow cob was quiet but 
nominally unchanged at $5 bbl. Corn 
meal was lower and hard to move at 
$2.45@2.60 per 100 lbs, with tributary 
mills the cheaper sellers. 

Buffalo.—There was an active demand 
last week from local industries for fresh 
shelled corn, with only light offerings. 
Practically everything arriving on June 
25 was sold to arrive and buyers filled 
their wants from lake corn. Corn meal 
demand was seasonal. Gluten was of- 
fered at $38.50 ton on June 25. 

Philadetphia.—The corn market is 
nominal in the absence of business. Corn 
goods were higher early in the week, but 
close weak at revised figures, with buy- 
ers operating only to satisfy immediate 
requirements. Quotations, June 25, in 
100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $3.15; white 
cream meal, fancy, $3.15; pearl hominy 
and grits, $3.15. 





Portland.—The millfeed market ruled 
quiet last week. There was a moderate 
demand from the interior and offerings 
proved ample. Mill-run was quoted in 
straight cars at $38 ton, middlings $53, 
on June 25. 
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Milwaukee. 
flour is not very active some buyers are 
coming into the market with small orders 


While 


business in rye 


to cover immediate requirements. They 
are not satisfied with the high prices 
prevailing, but are forced to pay them, 
due to the high level at which choice 
milling rye is quoted. The trade realizes 
that rye supplies are scarce on account 
of the early exhaustion and that the mar- 
ket has been holding strong. Shipping 
directions for rye flour are being re- 
ceived in a fair to good volume and are 
considered better than those being re- 
ceived by wheat mills. The limits on rye 
are firming up, with an increase report- 
ed. Quotations, June 25: pure white 
$6.35@ 6.60 bbl, pure medium $5.80@ 6.05, 
and pure dark $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis —Demand for rye flour is 
very indifferent. Sales by northwestern 
mills continue light, with bookings usu- 
ally at unsatisfactory prices. Pure white 
rye flour is held nominally at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl, in 98-lb cottons; pure medium 
at $5.50@5.70 and pure dark at $4.20@ 
4.50, f.o.b.,. Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 12,732 bbls flour, compared with 
13,711, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour sells slowly 
and the market rules weak and lower. 
Offerings are moderate but ample. Quo- 
tations, June 25, per 196 Ibs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks, $6.65@7 for white, 
$6.40@6.65 for medium and $6.15@6.40 
for dark. 


Duluth—A light inquiry from outside 
buyers and dips in the market led to 
booking of scattered sales by the mill 
last week. In number and volume busi- 
ness done showed a marked contrast to 
the past several weeks, when very ‘good 
orders came to hand. Current purchases 
appear only sufficient to carry users over 
a short period. The tendency is to hold 
off in the face of satisfactory crop condi- 
tions in the belief that market breaks 
may develop. 

Chicago.—Rye flour was rather quiet 
last week. Mill representatives said 
sales consisted of occasional single car 
lots of old crop flour, but buyers were 
not disposed to take on more than press- 
ing needs. Only one or two mills have 
been willing to quote new crop flour, and 
buyers prefer to wait until prices get 
more in line with their ideas. Shipping 
directions continue fair. The local out- 
put totaled 8,000 bbls, against 7,200 the 
previous week. White was quoted, June 
25, at $6.15@6.30 bbl, jute, medium $5.75 
@6, and dark $4.40@4.75, 

Pittsburgh--Sales of rye flour were 
moderate last week with prices practical- 
ly unchanged. Little inquiry is being 
made for rye flour by bakers. Quota- 
tions, June 25: pure white, $6.25@6.75 
bbl; medium, $5.75@6.25; dark, $4.25@ 
4.75. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour, after a strong 
start, worked off and ended last week 
lower and neglected. Quotations, June 
25: white patent, $6.50@6.75 bbl; dark, 
$4.60@4.85, in cotton. 

New York.—The market for rye flour 
was quiet last week, with little interest 
in purchases. Quotations, white patent 
flour, June 25, $6.50@6.90 bbl. 

Buffalo—tThere was the same lack of 
demand for rye flour that was so notice- 
able in wheat flour last week. Buyers 
are taking hold of limited quantities only, 
feeling their way slowly. Production 
was limited. Dark rye still is slightly 
out of line as a result. Quotations, June 
25, per 196 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., mills: pure 
white, $6.75@6.85 bbl; medium, S6@ 
6.20; dark, $5.10@5.30. 

Toronto.—The current rye flour quo- 
tation is $7 bbl, mixed cars, delivered 
Ontario points. 


Due to difficulty of selling California 
barley to European maltsters on the 
basis of federal grades, the United States 
Department of Agriculture has allowed 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce to establish type samples of Cali- 
fornia barley to be used in making for- 
ward sales on the coming crop. 
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SOUTHWEST MILL PROTESTS 
ALLEGED RATE PREFERENCE 


Kansas Curry, Mo.—After receiving 
what it regarded as reliable information 
that steamship operators were aggres- 
sively soliciting wheat tonnage at 17%c 
per 100 lbs to Holland and at a propor- 
tionate rate to other continental points, 
a local mill protested to the principal 
gulf operators last week. 

It pointed out that such a rate showed 
rank discrimination against flour and 
said that it considered that it was unfair 
to the milling industry which supplied 
tonnage all the year around, while the 
shippers of grain were only in the freight 
market periodically. It therefore con- 
sidered that if any preference were to be 
shown, it should be in favor of millers. 

At Houston, Texas, the present con- 
ference rate on grain is about 18¢ to 
Bordeaux-Hamburg. However, for near- 
by loading it is 16@17c, this condition 
being attributed to the fact that full 
cargoes of grain have recently been 
booked for July. 

Steamship operators, late last week, 
reduced the September-October flour 
rate from 29¢ to 27c, making the rate for 
July through December 27c to Holland 
and Germany. 


RULING MADE IN REGARD TO 
CONDITION OF FLOUR CARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—In a recent bulle- 
tin, C. V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, calls at- 
tention to a decision made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with re- 
gard to the condition of cars provided by 
carriers for the shipment of flour. 

The league had objected to a rule pub- 
lished by the carriers which ran as fol- 
lows: “The carriers will furnish suitable 
cars with tight roofs and siding and with 
interior free of debris, noxious odors, oil 
spots or acid spots, also reasonably free 
from protruding nails and projections 
likely to tear sacks, but will not sweep, 
pad, line or weatherstrip cars nor fur- 
nish material therefor.” 

The Commission found that the league’s 
contention that the phrase beginning with 
“but” was superfluous was justified, and 
ordered that the carriers should publish 
a new rule eliminating that portion. 


Amendment at Philadelphia 

PuimapeLtpuia, Pa, — The following 
amendment to the rules has been ac- 
cepted by the grain trade of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange and has 
been ratified by the board of directors: 
“If a steamer is ordered to proceed from 
first loading berth the cost of towing and 
running lines for the first shift shall be 
for the account of the steamer. All ad- 
ditional shifts shall be borne by the 
charterers.” The amendment will be- 
come effective June 30. 

Faulty Packing Methods 

Damage claims paid by transportation 
companies in the United States each year 
as the result of loss and damage to mer- 
chandise in transit amount to more than 
$80,000,000, according to T, E. Lyons, 
chairman of the domestic packing ad- 
visory board of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. It was found 
that 5,000,000,000 containers of all de- 
scriptions were used annually, fully 90 
per cent of these being new. 


Shrinkage Allowance 
Burrato, N. Y.—The railroads’ pro- 
posal to increase the tolerance or shrink- 
age allowance on bulk grain from 4% of 
1 per cent to approximately 4% of 1 per 
cent on June 21 has been postponed in- 
definitely. The Buffalo Corn Exchange 
and the millers’ traffic committee are op- 

posed to the proposed change. 

Rate Cut Ruling Modified 

Oaven, Uran.—The Ogden Grain Ex- 
change has received word that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has modi- 
fied its decision of May 28 regarding 
reduction of wheat and flour rates to 
interior California and Arizona points 
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by re-establishing the 7c differential be- 
tween flour and wheat. This differential 
has been placed on request of both the 
Ogden Grain Exchange and the railroads. 





Galveston Grain Movement 

Oxranoma Critry, Oxta.—Officials at 
Galveston, Texas, predict that most of 
the grain movement for July will be ac- 
commodated by full cargo vessels, be- 
cause of the scarcity of space in regular 
liners. June exports of wheat are ex- 
pected to reach 1,115,000 bus. New 
wheat is arriving at the port in small 
quantities. 


SHIPPING REPORTED TO BE 
QUIET AT HEAD OF LAKES 


Dvututu, Minn.—The wheat rate, Du- 
luth to Buffalo, is holding at about 1% 
@1%c, with very little being done. 
Grain shippers work a little grain for 
eastern shipment right along but the 
amount is so small as to have little ef- 
fect on the rate situation. This condi- 
tion will hardly change until the fall 
movement comes. Boats now loading are 
nearly all taking small lots. 

Boats are tying up at lower lake ports 
rather than keep in the trade trying to 
get grain tonnage at the low rates that 
prevail. It is reported that at least 40 
boats are now out of commission. 

The fall movement of grain may start 
in good season in spite of the fact that 
planting this spring was late. Reports 
from the country are that rye cutting 
will begin unusually early and that rye 
may be arriving by the end of July. 

Elevator holdings are diminishing 
slowly, the generally considered good 
run of receipts for this time of the sea- 
son acting as an offsetting factor, or else 
the reduction in stocks would undoubt- 
edly be more rapid and extensive. 





New Rate Protested 

Ocpen, Utran.—The Ogden Chamber 
of Commerce has protested to the Ore- 
gon Short Line and Southern Pacific 
Railroad because of a new rate estab- 
lished between Twin Falls, Idaho, and 
San Francisco, for freight routed over 
the Rogerson cut-off, making a differen- 
tial of 5c per 100 lbs in favor of the 
new route. 


Differential Abolition Sought 

SeatrLte, Wasu.—The Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Chamber of Commerce will ask 
for a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to secure the abolition 
of the 10 per cent differential enjoyed 
by Portland over Seattle and Tacoma 
in shipments of grain originating south 
of the Snake River. 


Rates from Montreal 

Mon Treat, Que.—The Canadian Trans- 
atlantic Conference has announced the 
following rates on flour from Montreal 
for June-August: London, Liverpool and 
Manchester, 18c; Glasgow, 20c; Bristol 
Channel ports, 19¢; Leith, Newcastle and 
Hull, 21c; Irish ports, 23c; Southamp- 
ton, 23c. 





Steamship Agency Acquired 
Battimore, Mp.—The Cottman Co., 
steamship agent and stevedoring, has 
taken over the business of Maurice B. 
Carlin & Co., steamship agents and bro- 
kers, with Mr. Carlin in charge of the 
shipping and chartering departments. 


NEW YORK BAKERS PLAN TO 
ERECT CO-OPERATIVE PLANT 


New York, N. Y.—About 30 bakers 
of New York attended a meeting at Teu- 
tonia Hall, Manhattan, to discuss the 
proposition of establishing a co-operative 
or mutual baking plant for supplying 
retail bakers with bread and rolls. 

Albin E. Plarre, chairman, explained 
the purpose of the meeting and informed 
the participants that the necessary pa- 
pers of incorporation had already been 
filed, constituting a corporation called 
the Mutual Bakeries, Inc. Mr. Plarre is 
acting as temporary chairman, H. F. 
Strassburg secretary, and E. F. Habers- 
berger treasurer. The other bakers men- 
tioned as incorporators are: Albert 
Reuss, R. Kozelka and Fred Fingerle. 

A committee is investigating suitable 
sites for the undertaking, and 26 bakers 


have indicated their moral and financial 
interest in the enterprise, which is to be 
mutual, co-operative and for the sole 
benefit of its membership. 

The committee also has issued an ap- 
peal to the bakers of Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn and Staten Island to become 
members. It was pointed out that pres- 
ent conditions necessitate the closer co- 
ordination and co-operation of independ- 
ent retail bakers to realize and capitalize 
more concretely on the enormous ad- 
vantages that result from organization 
and mutual effort. 





EUROPEAN CROP OUTLOOK 
IS GENERALLY UNCHANGED 


Wasuincoton, D. C.—Crop conditions 
in Europe remain generally unchanged 
and satisfactory, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is informed. 

Last week relatively cool weather was 
prevalent over Germany, as in Poland 
and Scandinavia. Rains which recently 
fell over the Po Valley of Italy, as well 
as in France, should have tended to im- 
prove crop conditions in those nations. 
The Balkan states were dry and warm 
last week. 

Russian crop conditions remain prac- 
tically unchanged, although some dam- 
age is reported from hail storms in 
White Russia, from heat in South Rus- 
sia, and from locusts in North Caucasus. 
Unofficial reports state that measures are 
being taken to combat the latter menace. 
The acreage sown to all grains is esti- 
mated at 1.2 per cent increase over 1926. 





CLAY CENTER MILL REORGANIZED 

The Mid-Kansas Milling Co. has been 
organized at Clay Center, Kansas, to op- 
erate the mill there formerly owned by 
the Snell Mill & Grain Co. The new 
company is controlled by the Shellabarg- 
er company at Salina, Kansas. The 
executive and sales offices will be main- 
tained at Salina. The Clay Center enter- 
prise will, however, be operated as an 
entirely independent unit. It is contem- 
plated that the Clay Center mill will 
shortly be increased in capacity from 600 
to 1,000 bbls. 





Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








cr From ‘ 

Montreal tNew 

To— tNew York Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 22.00 29.00 ebee 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 23.00 t25.00 
AMEWERD ccccccccvee 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Avonmouth ........ *23.00 23.00 eces 
Bolas occcccccccce 23.00 23.00 27.00 
BE -sccetvesenes 30.00 30.00 44.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 ee 25.00 
SE chs ensceare *20.00 in tt25.00 
ee 21.00 19.00 eoee 
ae 21.00 19.00 eeae 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
,, APE EREL ELL ELE 23.00 23.00 eos 
Danzig 26.00 39.00 38.00 
Dublin 23.00 23.00 27.00 
Dundee ...... 22.00 27.00 sone 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 so 45.00 
GIDFAIRAP oc cccccccs 45.00 cove sone 
CE osceeveesene 20.00 20.00 27.00 
Gothenburg ........ 30.00 31.00 37.00 
BENE vcvecccede *20.00 23.00 tt25.00 
BERTOO ccccvosccoece 40.00 rr 25.00 
BEOHMIRSTOTS 2c ccccse *32.00 33.00 38.00 
EE Ses epenscviens 21.00 21.00 ceee 
i stnsbveeedeay 21.00 21.00 sees 
PO eee 18.00 18.00 25.00 
SED ds cccctcnecs 18.00 18.00 25.00 
Londonderry ...... 23.00 33.00 asec 
PT ee *35.00 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ...ccces 18.00 18.00 26.00 
BERTOOIIOR ..cccccce 40.00 TTT 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 21.00 0608 
ae ee 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Pe ne eenreonces 30.00 sees 40.00 
Rotterdam ........ 23.00 23.00 tt25.00 
Southampton ...... *28.00 23.00 cece 
EROPOMS. coveveses 30.00 30.00 44.00 
PEED pebcvpavncee *35.00 cone rr 
Stockholm ......... *35.00 34.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and othe~ Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2lic, Bremen 23c, Hamburg 20-23c, 
Helsingfors 30c, Malmo 33c, Southampton 
26c, Stettin 30c, Stockholm 33c. 
‘ ttThrough June, 1927; July and August, 
Te. 


The Victorian wheat yield for 1926-27 
has been set at 46,800,000 bus, the figure 
for the previous season being 29,255,500. 








Bulgarian foreign trade for 1926 
showed an unfavorable balance of 634,- 
000,000 leva. 
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POLISH GRAIN AND FLOUR 
SUPPLIES ARE EXHAUSTED 


Buparest, Huncary. — Unseasonably 
cold weather has apparently damaged 
the growing wheat crops, particularly in 
Roumania and Jugoslavia. In the lat- 
ter, wheat prices are high and farmers 
are holding back their grain. Accord- 
ingly, supplies on the market are scanty 
and very little is available for export. 
For these reasons, coupled with other re- 
ports, the grain import business has re- 
vived, especially in Czechoslovakia. 

The chances of exporting grain into 
Poland have also improved. The food 
policy of Poland has created an awk- 
ward situation in that country, the ce- 
real production having declined since the 
war. In pre-war days the wheat yield 
of Poland averaged 17,000,000 quintals, 
but in 1926 it was under 13,000,000, while 
the rye yield has declined from 57,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000. The last grain crop 
in Poland was much overestimated, with 
a view to helping Poland’s economic po- 
sition abroad, but the incorrect statistics 
published, which led to an erroneous 
price level and big grain exports, have 
had the effect of curtailing the quantity 
available for home consumption. The 
same mistake was committed in Ger- 
many in 1926. 

The grain and flour supplies of Poland 
are practically exhausted, prices are ris- 
ing day by day, and large quantities 
must be imported, chiefly from Germany. 
In Germany, also, supplies are getting 
low. The Polish government is endeav- 
oring to centralize the import of grain 
and flour, and with this end in view is 
attempting to raise a foreign loan. Ger- 
many, however, has recently passed a 
measure which has upset the calculations 
of Poland. This is in connection with 
the custom warrants known as “einfuhr- 
scheine,’ which are to be withheld until 
July 31. This means a standstill in the 
export of grain from Germany, in order 
that she may have enough for her own 
requirements. 

This explains the flour sales that Hun- 
gary has recently made to Poland. In 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, also, a bet- 
ter demand now prevails for foreign 
flours, and some of the Budapest mills 
have succeeded in placing fairly large 
quantities of both top and low grades. 
Nevertheless, the position of Budapest 
mills continues unfavorable enough, as 
indicated by the plight of the Elizabeth 
mills, belonging to the Erste Ofen Pester 
Milling Co., which have been closed for a 
long time and are to be converted into 
cotton spinning mills. The Louisen 
Mills, belonging to the same combine, 
have been converted into a public ware- 
house. 

While the unsatisfactory balance sheets 
of the Budapest mills reflect their pre- 
carious position, the provincial mills are 
better placed. The Borsod-Miskolez and 
Debrecen Istvan Steam Mills, Ltd., a 
first class milling combine, possessing 
five mills in Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
as well as being interested in the Vienna 
milling combine, Schiller-Vonwiller, re- 
cently published its balance sheet, ac- 
cording to which the net profits exceed- 
ed 6 per cent of its share capital, togeth- 
er with considerable reserves. The bal- 
ance sheet of the Erste Bekescsabaer 
Steam Mills, Rosenthal & Co., Ltd., 
shows net profits exceeding 7 per cent 
of its capital. 

In view of the new treaty arranged 
between Hungary and Italy, the export 
of Hungarian wheat inte italy is likely 
to increase during the nex! crop year. 








PLANS FLIGHT TO BERLIN 
FRED KLEIN, who operates a 

successful bakery and lunch- 
room, 3903 Fifth Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, and who is interested in avia- 
tion, is anxious to fly from New 
York to Berlin, and will ask Ger- 
man societies of this country to 
finance the trip. When some mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Merchant 
Bakers’ Association sailed for 
Europe recently Mr. Klein flew 
out over the steamer and dropped 
letters from friends to those 
aboard the ship. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


March Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 


February Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 














































month of February, 1927, as reported by the month of March, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
Wheat -———Bushels—— Wheat -—  Bushels—— 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
BENE. <etnsises ere are ee ee Austria ....+. ° | Meereer ys 
Azores and Ma- Azores and Ma- 

deira Islands .. fie”). Sieererr deira Islds. 872 eeeeee | leaueea 
Belgium ..... = 3,592 44,822 Fanaa r 7,746 772,225 24,000 
Denmark and Denmark and 

Faroe Islands.. 19,672 es ae se Faroe Islds. ... 35,450 40,001 252,875 
Finland ......... 14,9389 eevees a. es JS fires 16 
aero 582 1,527 Pe  n0we ccs wes 22 «509,080 8,594 
GOCTRORT ccccccecs 57,086 6900 GermmGOy .cccvore 50,788 72,000 18 
SE cceceens 36 2,000 = ..seee errr 16,580 8 rere 
ES aids aa casen 9,630 677,499 ...4.. DE sccsanee -qgamke’. eeaaies 2 
OT Fer 397 ee . seeeee CE pie a es xs 169 -enmee” &etwnn 
Irish Free State.. 7,153 * ‘. ees 8e6 Irish Free State.. 6,259 OF aa 
Italy [cetiesteese. wSa09 SGG3ee 86 saeews OS SS 444 Oe ae 
Latvia ..... coee eeees ee Lithuania ....... — shesemy  ae'asse 
Netherlands ..... 130,671 359,473 167,424 Malta, etc. ...... a” «hoche: Sibae 
PD. shennan hs 22,055 76,002 = aseses Netherlands ..... 78,916 506,700 121,605 
Poland, Danzig .. e)  rrree 3,928 DU evcaas dec an wktnde shee 
Russia (Europe). Oe” pete Osea Poland, Danzig .. | ger ae 
Turkey (Europe). abe 120 8 , . rr me  Rrrrere 
Sweden ......... seeeee Sarr isa = Mankon 
U. Kingdom ..... 1,3 2 318,513 Ae: ll ee 
Canada ‘wee 182,682 1,108,978 U. Kingdom ..... 1,164,805 ,20 
Br. Honduras 56,000 971 CREE ss csccees 226,590 1,085,912 
Costa Rica ...... eee 805 Br. Honduras ... i, roe 429 
SEE cccsee EE 3 ccanve seanns Coeta Mies ...5<. * i See 1,410 
Honduras vO 1,434 Guatemala ...... ek Brrr 1,080 
Co el 342 Honduras ....... 5, 96 1,602 653 
PE strech ask BE sSeeee sekhee Nicaragua ...... 3 151 
Pe citverss ‘Se <<<snee eczevn DE ctccseaee Tn —“seesiee 302 
Greenland ....... ae wsaeeee -<eaeas De: ssacnces DE  Seebas eae ne 
DEE cetweeceue. «seas 123,955 107,455 Mexico ..... cove SQUGe 171,673 216,967 
Newfoundland and Newfoundland, 

Labrador ..... 552 a ie ce dl 1,063 Labrador ...... an © seasee >’ oaneed 
re a “¢sieacne 1,479 Bermuda ........ Be” | weatine 
BOreados ....2se- tiesto: emaen Barbados ....... a 
SOMROIOR cvscceese 11,857 8,000 Oe Sarr rer S Se “sehnne 8,653 
Trinidad, Tobago. | LE Tree Trinidad, Tobago Sn, etecaes “kiwis 
Other B. W. Ind. 594 581 Other B. W. Ind. oe. ¢eeee 996 
Aer 104,171 128,971 | SAREE ER 104,286 5,044 222,118 
Dominican Rep... 9,112 44 Dominican Rep. . 8,218 See. égasexe 
Dutch W. Indies. 2,037 ae q 282 _...: SPPrerereere AA ae Pn 00s 
French W. Indies 10,143 Seeees “éwoeen Dutch W. Indies. | a i 1,032 
DAthentesnecs DA seraehe  o@¥4an French W. Indies 10.665 }# ...... 140 
Virgin Islands 419 Virgin Islands ... ree 1,196 
Argentina ....... 60 Argentina ..... ae eee 12 
DEE sevncconse BOMEE. xbecee wvenes EPEC Ree \’asseae absense 
PP Hestvtecus DE. -tereas -enacar Pe eee | Seer ee eee ore 
CMO ccesucceess § « BMOR senses eeenes CE sere asnewee i er Cee eee 
S's oe6 aoa 134 Colombia ....... 3,252 45,144 134 
SOP sesceoss 40.808  BO0,0TB 8 .xcevss OO FOOT 6,845 =. none 
Dutch Guiana 343 PC vcccce, we. <tesen «eee 
i en .: Been <tenea «@ueans Dutch Guiana Se «weowes 
ear 714 ow eee ee es eer 
VOMOSUCIR 2.00525 B,.74O cence svcnee DU 64.5 4048 69048 ST,8TO cases 
Pe ccc en |) Gisweve  oevade Venezuela Terre rere? mers yo 
CE See ese ceen's 42 Pe P< cans) SE  eetane  sneee 
ee 2 a ee Rs weiaes 80K 6 - | See ee 286,666 ...... 
PO scecenc QUEENS .svekee «005% PEGE ceccane Gieeee deeses ec a% 
Japan, Chosen .. 1,770 238,333 ...... Japan, Chosen oS) rer ea 
EE cccess BO 3 censca covess Kwantung ....... et > apeests saxtes 
Palestine .......- 3,382 ....2. seoves Palestine ....... a Ktevese  aveces 
Philippine Islds.. 36 Philippine Islds.. 47,808  ...... 35 
Br. Oceania Yr JJ «64ene08 8 8 svaawe 1 ee |. ) Src “+ 
French Oceania... . .. ««eanen >, .,. a Sr ee oe 
Br. East Africa.. oe) eakese  &6026s Maia. and vine 
Br. South Africa. De ¢caees’  ascee French Oceania.. Bln eeeee 
Br. West Africa.. 7 a esi eea esi 8% New Zealand 12 
Egypt ....... SC 0) SC ere ee ee. OO savises: waseac 
Co eg A rr rer Br. South Africa. | err are 
DS 2650005 J tenes  Aateoate Br. West Afrion.. 10,506 = 2.2000 cesess 
DP sessesche WEEN  a9t%5e0 wovean PE  shiscvanes SUMNER si0sse esienes 
Port. E. Africa are ee ove ede Other Fr. Africa. et  Sexene se0eas 
Oth. Port. Africa 104 i i RE. vas dieayc . ee ov aesne 
Canary Islds. ... Se ‘iesene. <d¥emes reer BULGES. ‘Seveee <<uaba's 
Other Spanish Af. 14,928 ......  cevces Other Port. Afr.. > isssaie  wesebo 

—_—_—_—————— Canary Islands .. 2) Serer meee 

ON S600 ds 008 874,107 4,888,760 1,898,975 Other Sp. Africa. eer, mere or 

7--———_ Bushels———— —_———- ooo > Oo 

To— Barley Rye Oats po: a 872,146 5,084,194 2,036,281 
Belgium 190,583 25,823 36,088 
Denmark ——— Bushels———- 

DED sic. teniSuss wiens i eee Toe Barley Oats 
DE witebesR644 4a. . wdmes 17,928 Belgium ........... 201,666 38,22: 
Germany ........+.. Denmark and Faroe 
Netherlands ........ 88,207 162,133 ..... Islands .......++++ +++++ 104,623 ..... 
DE Ses cinence Stecy SEE - sven SE cAgicet snakes \-sanda . See —-.ceeas 
Turkey (Europe) ... Bs ks eae 140 France ............. 25,100 
EN enced: sasa-g 3-0 g) sao GPee  -ese52 Germany ........... 301,948 240,478  ..... 
United Kingdom .... 760,599 ..... 14,016 Italy ..........eeeee 5,000 
PN 5 Fa 5.50 08-02 oR are 18,663 Netherlands ........ 192,733 230,508 ..... 
de 163 Norway .........+-. 28,340 85,526  ..... 
Py svecclecke: -aeka. -baend 4,459 United Kingdom ...1,320,198 22,361 ..... 
a) ee B -Yeawe 510 Canada ........65. 80,990 4,686 
Ds hesckecsss > 60534 “iKRE 1,473 British Honduras ...  ..... sees 100 
ear 46,717 9,785 12,472 Honduras .......... betes eee 13,131 
rrr ee S Sesas 180 Panama .........++. 50 100 403 
Other Br. W. Indies. ..... ..... 260 Mexico ............. 167 wee 8,719 
MEE S66S5540KRNSSCS' Doge” Fee es 68,020 Other B. W. Indies.. Beane 1,330 
Se eee ee eee eee 523 Cuba ...... es ceeeees 218... 109,924 
Virgin Islands ......  ..... 18 123 PE CE seaee ‘Seen 190 
TCR aey cuts scces.  aehae 499 Dutch West Indies... .....  «...: 95 
ES ae ae 468 remem West TRGB. 2.2502 sever 520 
WN eee Cee ne asks. <aba 312 24 Venezuela .......... 160 aes 720 
Ss SE secce, +ecee  «evas 300 Syria wo. cece cece ee veces sc eeee 13,211 
Other countries ..... Bee 8 kaees 103 Other countries ..... 97 S 287 

PO sisieus -1,257,249 588,019 167,056 SOE. Kova 2,121,426 782,826 221,639 








Trading in Grain Futures—May Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during May, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs’d Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,094,468 649,891 161,445 54,326 ..... «we... 1,960,130 
CRIGEMO Cpen BWOATE ..cccccvvesce 38,468 16,726 1,534 I er | nee 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce Sawer. «sass 13,705 4,254 1,584 1,030 
Kansas City Board of Trade...... 44,880 20,214 a. <esbe e6ee8 —-asaer 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... "eee tsmes. 846-68 6,289 12 1,768 16,682 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 44,621 ME <«ecke ‘Siwhe © apbete- o8 dies 6,532 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 3,163 3,610 1,668 - re? aes eee 9,192 
New York Produce Exchange..... |e eee aye eee ee er eee 13,108 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange .... err Rises \s0Ge2) WES SS weet 1,189 
ee rr 2 Pe ces  aceene  @06es e8008 S86 0,8 Se asece 50 
Totals, all markets— ——— 
EE le PETS reer eee 1,260,185 692,352 178,486 65,641 1,646 2,798 2,201,108 
- 0 | SRS ee er 1,221,138 236,948 59,570 37,006 1,969 1,547 1,558,178 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,077,789 221,142 50,670 29,685 ..... ..... 1,379,286 


*Durum wheat, with exception of 240,000 bus. tHard wheat, with exception of 870,000 
bus red. 








April Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of April, 1927, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat Bushels— 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Austria eeee 5,425 nes 
Azores and Ma- 
deira Islds. ... 5,860 1,833 
Belgium .... , 8,435 1,266,068 
Czechoslovakia . 1,712 , 


Denmark and 
Faroe Islds. 

Esthonia 

Finland 


108,266 50,060 


1,064,964 "2185 


France 
Germany . 258,295 
Gibraltar ..... 


900,466 
533,494 
496,398 

6,623 


Greece ....-- : 
Irish Free State. 
0 Fer 
BeMsee, O60. .2ccs 
Netherlands .... 
ee 
Poland, Danzig. 
Portugal ree 
Russia (Europe) ..... 58 
Ns 
Sweden san ° 
Turkey (Europe) 
United Kingdom. 
ree K 
Br. Honduras .. 1,435 
Costa Rica ..... 8,900 
Guatemala ..... 14,796 
Honduras 
Nicaragua : 
ll ra 
Salvador ....... 
eee ee 6,966 81,215 112,309 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador 4,000 ‘ i. eee 
Bermuda .. ‘ 1,957 ‘ 1,490 
Jamaica a 
Trinidad, Tobago 
Other B. W. Ind. 
CBBB .coses ° . 
Dominican Rep. 
Dutch W. Indies 
French W. Ind.. 
Haiti eesee 
Virgin Islands 
Argentina — 
“sa eaeee 
Beraeis 2.4.00. 
5 
Colombia 
Ecuador ; ‘ 
Br. Guiana ..... 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana.. 
POPE ciccvcccscs 
Venezuela ...... 
es SOOM csv wes 
Br. Malaya 
| PP eee eee 
Other D. E. Ind. 
Hongkong ..... 
Japan, Chosen.. 
Kwantung ..... 
Palestine ....... 
Philippine  Islds. 
a 
Australia ....... 
Br. Oceania 
French Oceania. 
New Zealand 
Belgian Congo.. 
B. E. Africa 
B. S. Africa e 
B. W. Africa... 
ON PT ee 
Other Fr. Africa 
Italian Africa 
MOPOCEO ..scccss 
Port. E. Africa. 
Other P. Africa. 
Canary Islands.. 
Other Sp. Africa 
BOPURAGR 21.02 0 




















1,756 











WEENEE ie wecs 1,016,014 11,263,445 1,387,436 
-————- Bushels— 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
eT eee 263,482 87,656 50,827 
Denmark and 

PPO SMOG. 2ckts 8 saree BE.G48 8 n.ceas 
PRN. tetéresesne . 90-248 34,008 7,850 
a 384,948 331,507 50,464 
Pathe ih hea Kew, 0h eee owe 
Netherlands ....... 140,129 
DT ecithcrGens . as eee 339,622 ...0- 
United Kingdom... 313,463 59,346 181,258 
CE ik bcie ca we 40s 15,292 3,043,997 352 
Br. Honduras ..... e* 
Coste Rice .cicicss 86k aes 102 
BEOMGUEON wen scccse cesses ‘eeeees 11 
po ee 1 
PUR ce ccecvcwee SE 9s bites 4,319 
I 634049445608 2) errr 8 
SOMIBICR oc cvecices SB caseces 1 
Comer DW. Temiee kes kee ree 733 
 eerererr rr 70 
Dominican Rep. ... | aes 850 
French W. Indies. . 
SAPP ee ee ee ee 31 
ee SE 4 6cs | (Chee e¥eene 44 
BEE. 64.00:0.8:60.5 6.0 
Bree, GOGIGRA o50.50 8 Be even 
EE. Ww -8<8.50'6.6 aoa fener 
SOPOR, CHOMOR ...0 cesses vbece5 
Other countries.... ee 








to 





POE siicinewses 1,150,872 4,498,104 844,707 





Georgia enjoyed its biggest export 
year in 1926, the value of the state’s ex- 
ports reaching $114,024,373, a gain of 
more than $6,250,000 over 1925 and of 
nearly $30,000,000 over 1924. Cottonseed 
cake ranked fourth in the value of indi- 
vidual commodities, reaching a total of 
$1,227,401 in 1926. Cottonseed meal also 
ranked as one of the state’s most im- 
portant export commodities. 





April Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
April, 1927, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 
To middling ings feeds 
Germany . . 285 247 
Netherlands ° ° ° 23 
United Kingdom 32 
Canada .. ; ; ~~ 45 
Mexico 15 

Cuba . 161 611 
Other West Indies 3 

Japan, Chosen 50 
Other countries 19 5 
Totals . 956 
Totals—March 1,299 
February 1,997 
January By 620 
December 1,042 
November 1,076 
October 474 
September 571 
August 13 
July 538 
June 495 
May 658 
April 39 
--—Oil cake——, --Oil meal— 

Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium coe | 6 ee 336 378 


Denmark and 





Faroe Islds 1,776 
Germany 1,501 1,848 
Irish F. State. hae 225 ° ; 
Netherlands . 17,416 168 
Norway . > = 50 
Turkey (Eur.) 560 . 
U. Kingdom.. 3,013 2,700 56 
Canada ee ‘ 136 
Barbados me . 38 
Jamaica ° 25 1 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ‘ . 31 
Other B. W 

Indies . ‘“ és ; . 2 6 
Oth. countries ies ‘ ‘ 4 5 

Totala .... 3,277 31,933 5,359 515 

Totals 
March ....... 13,393 32,150 10,467 284 
February 46,416 26,407 15,359 754 
SORORITY .ccce 2,524 1,482 
December 344 
November 118 





October ..... 2 990 
September 44,903 21,603 3,353 
i errr 18,567 10,012 . 172 
eee 4,844 361 
June Sais 6,055 1,974 
De tnecwanes 5,001 642 
RUE +a400048% 10,084 96 





Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in February and March, 1927, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted); 

February March 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Maine and New 





Hampshire ..... 24 4 
OW BONE 2.026.055 224 342 
Philadelphia . ° 247 15 
Maryland .... . 685 2 
Virginia 10 
Florida 1 
Mobile é* : ee 7 
New Orleans .. ‘ 476 138 
Perr e re 5 6 
Galveston... -- 1,826 86 
San Antonio 73 1 
El Paso 3 1 
APIGORR .ccccnscs s 2 
Los Angeles ..... eats 1 
San Francisco ... 24 21 
CP be cscceene 723 74 
Washington ...... 292 136 
Montana-Idaho . . 1 
Duluth-Superior... aie 
eae ee 284 2 
Porte Bice ....ese ose 2 3 

WOGREE si cdecore 4,889 874 5,084 872 


Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in March and April, 1927, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 

——March— April— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Massachusetts a oe 2 





ew BOGE. csccccs 249 342 1,019 417 
Philadelphia ..... 739 15 375 21 
pe arr 676 25 928 24 
WORE, aan%éeco8 115 10 132 20 
PEED 6 ie.6009'0% 3 —e 1 3 
SED akee ceases 56 7 cr 7 
New Orleans ..... 227 138 568 169 
DE AGS aeeeawne <s 6 ban 1 
Galveston ........ 1,593 86 2,857 148 
San Antonio ..... 120 1 35 eon 
are . 1 1 
PD 5:4 9.6.4.6.0:04- 3 4 ve 
Los Angeles ..... 1 1 
San Francisco ... 49 20 
SEP «ei eweecwes 52 
Washington ..... 219 126 
Montana-Idaho io 
Duluth-Superior... 170 m 
er 56 2 
ES ee Ae os ° 
Porte Rice .....+. 2 
pee ee 5,084 1,016 








According to Greek statistics, exports 
from that country to the United States 
in 1925 totaled $16,603,541, and Greek 
imports from the United States amount- 
ed to $28,120,231. 
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OISTURE in the wheat, semolina 

or finished pastes is the basic rea- 

son for most of the difficulties 
which the miller and macaroni manufac- 
turer encounter. In parts of the spring 
wheat growing area the past year, rains 
during and following harvest caused a 
moderately high degree of damage. The 
addition of water as rain to the ripe 
grain in the field, or to the grain in the 
mill in tempering as a preparation for 
milling, or to the semolina in making 
macaroni, all have some things in com- 
mon with one another as well as certain 
results that differ as the materials differ. 

When moisture in the form of rain on 
the grain while in the head, or water 
applied to gratn in the mill for the pur- 
pose of tempering or conditioning it for 
milling, reaches the wheat grain, the first 
action is penetration into the several 
layers which make up the skin or bran. 
The innermost of these layers apparently 
resists the further penetration of the 
moisture into the floury portion of the 
grain, but all the layers convey the mois- 
ture to the germ or embryo plant at 
one end of the kernel. Here the pres- 
ence of the water soon starts the life 
process into activity. Enzymes or solu- 
ble ferments are formed which quickly 
penetrate through the inner side of the 
germ and begin to soften and dissolve 
the floury part of the grain. The two 
most notable enzymes formed are dias- 
tase and peptase. Diastase acts upon 
starch and converts it into malt sugar 
and maltodextrin. Peptase acts upon 
gluten, forming simpler soluble materials 
known as proteoses, peptones and amino 
compounds. These dissolved substances 
are destined for the nutriment of the 
growing plantlet. When there is a suffi- 
ciency of moisture present, it will only 
be about 24 hours before the swelling 
rootlet begins to push out and break 
through the skin of the grain. 

If the conditions are favorable, that is, 
if the moisture supply continues and the 
temperature is high enough and there is 
a certain amount of air, the rootlet and 
the stem shoot out to a length of an 
inch or more in the course of a week or 
two. At the same time the interior of 
the grain becomes converted more and 
more into sugars, gums and other water 
soluble compounds. The mass of grain 
becomes matted together by the “legs,” 
as the miller calls the sprouts. Under 
carefully guarded conditions, the proc- 
ess of malting or sprouting is employed, 
especially with barley to produce malt. 
In wheat, however, any degree of malt- 
ing, from so little that the skin is not 
broken to the production of long sprouts, 
is considered as damage, though it is not 
easy to recognize by the appearance, 
after the grain is dried and the sprouts 
rubbed off. 

The degree of sprouting can be deter- 
mined in the chemical laboratory by test- 
ing for the amount of sugars and gums 
present in the wheat, or in the products 
of the wheat. Wheat that has once been 
wet and that has commenced to grow or 
that has been otherwise damaged is much 
more subject to further damage. 


DAMAGE BY ORGANISM 


If there are present, as there usually 
are, large numbers of spores or seeds of 
molds and bacteria, and the conditions 
are suitable, as when a certain amount 
of moisture is present, the growth of 
bacteria and molds progresses very rap- 
idly, heat develops and the grain is rap- 
idly and seriously damaged by organisms 
which bring on sourness, mustiness or 
even putrefaction. Bacteria bring about 
sourness and putrefaction, while molds 
bring about mustiness. With limited 
moisture, the -heat may go so far as to 
cause what is called bin-burn, where the 
kernel becomes actually roasted brown. 
Bin-burn is probably the worst form of 
damage to wheat. It turns the interior, 
floury part of the kernel to a dull red- 
dish yellow color. Grown wheat may 
not possess any unpleasant odor after 
drying, nor may grain that has soured 
slightly. But moderately sour, musty or 
rotting grain, even though the damage is 
merely superficial, will have odors which 
cling to and remain not only in the 
wheat but also in the flours or semolinas 
made from it. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Role of Moisture in Durum Wheat Products 


From an Address by Charles H. Briggs, of the Howard Wheat and Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, Before the Recent Convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 


Other changes in the products may be 
detected by chemical methods. The ne- 
cessity of knowing, and at all times con- 
trolling, the moisture content of grain is 
obvious, ° 

DAMPEN THE WHEAT 

It is necessary, for the purpose of ef- 
fecting a good separation of bran from 
semolinas or flours, to dampen the wheat. 
The amount of water used must be 
strictly measured, and should be based 
on the amount of moisture present in the 
untempered grain. About 15 per cent is 
considered necessary to prepare the 
wheat for milling. In milling durum 
wheat, it is customary to allow the grain 
to temper a much shorter time than in 
milling common wheat for flour. One or 
two hours suffice, hence the chance of 
musty grain developing is very slight. 
Too much water and too long tempering 
are believed to give a semolina of whiter 
color, which is not desired. Wheat wash- 
ing followed by quick drying is especial- 
ly to be recommended as a preliminary, 
or rather a beginning, of the tempering 
process. Molds and bacteria lodged in 
the hairs and the crease of the wheat are 
diminished to a much smaller number 
than by dry scouring. 

The durum miller, if he is to produce 
semolinas that are sound and of good 
quality, must at all times exercise the 
greatest care to avoid using damaged 
wheat of any of the kinds mentioned, or 
that containing any cockle or other diffi- 
cultly removable impurities, or frosted, 
frozen or diseased grains. Fungous dis- 
eases, such as wheat scab and ergot, the 
latter of which seems to affect durum 
worse than other wheats, are to be par- 
ticularly avoided. Freezing and fungous 
diseases, especially scab, increase acidity. 
Immature wheats also have higher acid- 
ity than fully ripe ones. 

When unripe grain freezes, as is some- 
times the case, the cells are crushed and 
ruptured and considerable acid is 
formed, being often evident by a sour 
odor, so that, in a general sense, acidity 
is a measure of the degree of unsound- 
ness and represents the amount of break- 
ing down of protein that has taken place. 
It may be considered as the result large- 
ly of enzymes set free by moisture from 
the cells of the wheat itself, or by invad- 
ing bacteria. Flour for bread making 
may sometimes, even with advantage to 
baking quality, be made from a blend of 
wheats having a little grown or slightly 
sour wheat, but such is not the case with 
semolina. 

There was rather widely scattered rain 
damage to spring wheats of the 1926 
crop. All degrees of damage resulted 
to both common wheat and durum. The 
miller’s problem has been to find sound, 
unrusted, plump, dry grain. Durums, 
as I have said, are more subject than 
common wheats to ergot, a poisonous 
fungous disease which turns the kernels 
to a blue-black color. Also, in wet sea- 
sons, rust brings damage, except to the 
relatively rust resistant varieties. 


FOR EDIBLE PASTES 


But here again is a problem, for ap- 
parently these newer so-called rust proof 
and drouth proof varieties or strains are 
inferior in quality for the manufacture of 
edible pastes. It is a question whether 
these varieties are advantageous to the 
miller and macaroni manufacturer, how- 
ever good they may be as heavy yield- 
ers. A gray or reddish color in the fin- 
ished goods characterizes some of these 
new varieties. I believe I can safely as- 
sert that Kubanka and Gharnovka du- 
rum wheats, when kept pure or nearly so, 
have maintained the same high quality 
from the time when they were intro- 
duced, about 1903, until the present. 

There appear to be ups and downs 
from year to year but, on the average, 
quality has been maintained. Mixed va- 
rieties are the miller’s bugbear. It 
should be the durum miller’s aim to en- 
courage, by paying premiums, the rais- 
ing of the best pure, high protein wheat, 
with the bright, glassy, large, but not 
too plump, kernels that indicate high 


gluten. These wheats may be depended 
upon to give semolinas which produce 
pastes that stand up well in the cooking 
test. In turn you should be willing to 
pay a premium for high protein semo- 
linas. 

In addition to the damage, more or 
less, which excessive moisture produces 
in wheat, it also affects the yield of No. 
2 semolina obtainable. A wheat that is 
damp, or that has been damp and then 
dried, is likely to give a lowered percent- 
age of No. 2 semolina and a correspond- 
ingly greater proportion of dark flour. 
The semolina may be one or two hues 
grayer, the bright, yellowish color being 
partially bleached or destroyed by the 
enzymic action. 

I pass now to the effects of moisture 
on the manufactured semolina. Of all 
semimanufactured food materials, semo- 
lina is probably more nearly sterile than 
any other, but a bacteriological examina- 
tion of even the best will always show a 
number of the cells or spores of bac- 
teria and molds. They need only a very 
little moisture to cause them to begin to 
grow. Generally speaking, the bacteria 
need a little more moisture than the 
molds, but both are always waiting for 
the chance which moisture gives them to 
begin to grow, and by growth produce, 
in the course of a few hours, amounts of 
acids and flavors sufficient to damage the 
product. 


DURUM MOISTURE CONTENT 


Moisture as determined by the vacuum 
method shows, as you know, about 1.5 
per cent more than the incomplete meth- 
od formerly used by many flour mills. 
Semolina containing more than 13.8 per 
cent of moisture begins to be a slightly 
hazardous risk, and with more than 15 
per cent moisture the likelihood of dam- 
age increases rapidly if the semolina is 
to be stored for any length of time. 
The government limit of 15 per cent 
moisture as determined by the vacuum 
method is higher than it should be, but I 
think many manufacturers of semolina 
recognize this and aim to hold the mois- 
ture at or below 13 per cent. When 
stored for more than a couple of weeks, 
not only should the semolina be low in 
moisture but the air should not be damp. 
A hair hygrometer ought to be put at a 
convenient place among the sacks, and 
75 per cent relative humidity set as about 
the allowable maximum. If the humidity 
goes higher for any length of time, as 
may happen in basements or rooms 
where water is used and in southern and 
seaboard towns or elsewhere in humid 
weather, it should be a warning to use 
up the stock quickly or correct the condi- 
tion if possible. 

You cannot store semolina with much 
over 14 per cent moisture for more than 
a few weeks without more or less dam- 
age from unsoundness; that is, musti- 
ness, souring, etc. Semolina, because of 
its coarse granulation, is less subject to 
souring than flour, but this is offset to 
some extent by a somewhat greater ten- 
dency to become rancid, owing to its 
higher content of fat. Incidentally, it is 
probably for this reason that durum 
flours when made into bread are said to 
give a more pleasant, nutty flavor than 
flours from common wheat. 


STORAGE OF SEMOLINAS 


The storage life of semolinas depends 
both upon the storage conditions and 
upon the quality of the product itself. 
The better the grade, the longer it will 
remain iti good condition. Where there 
is no dampness, sound, high grade, dry 
semolina in storage at 50 to 80 degrees 
should remain sound and sweet for at 
least six months. Flours or semolinas 
of low grade become progressively poor- 
er and go out of condition after only a 
few weeks under the best conditions, and 
of course much more quickly in unventi- 
lated and damp storage. 

Barring damage from flour beetles and 
weevils, you can more safely store your 
finished product for long periods than 
your raw material. The reason is partly 
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that there is usually better protection 
from the air, partly that the compacted 
condition gives less exposure to the de- 
teriorating effect of the oxygen of the 
air, and partly that usually there is much 
less moisture present in the finished ma- 
terial than in the semolina. 

Durum wheats keep well when mois- 
ture is low enough but, when milled, the 
breaking up of the germ of the wheat 
immediately introduces a factor of trou- 
ble. Hence the keeping quality of gra- 
ham flours, middlings and other products 
containing germ is poor. There is in the 
germ an oil which quickly tends to be- 
come rancid and sour after it is spread 
over the surface of the semolina par- 
ticles. If it were protected from the air 
as any oil is protected in dry condition 
in cans or bottles, there would not be a 
change, but vegetable oils, even in such 
small amounts as are present in semo- 
linas, are soon oxidized by air, and we 
first dimly perceive that foods lack 
something in flavor, then later we get the 
faint suggestion of rancidity. 

As I have said, there is not much 
trouble in high grade semolinas, for very 
little of the oil is present in the purified 
semolina. Moisture is not so much a 
factor in relation to rancidity as to mus- 
tiness. Must damage is far more serious, 
and the odor is permanent. If a part 
of a sack of semolina has become musty, 
the whole sack will usually be permeated 
by the odor, which is very persistent. 


GROWTH OF MOLDS 


Molds grow from the surface inward- 
ly, and require air for active growth, 
while the bacteria that cause sourness 
thrive better in the absence of air. This 
is, I believe, the reason why flour sours 
more strongly in the center of a sack 
under pressure, while it molds on 
the outside. If you want to intensify 
and detect faint, unsound odors, mix the 
material with hot, nearly boiling, water 
in a teacup, and any odor will usually 
be evident. The odor of weevils is some- 
what like must and somewhat like rancid 
flour. Flour may sometimes sour and 
produce no sour odor. This is attributed 
to the action of lactic bacteria, which 
produce lactic acid—an odorless mate- 
rial. Acetic and butyric bacteria pro- 
duce acetic and butyric acids having the 
odor of vinegar and old butter. All 
these classes of bacteria are usually pres- 
ent in flour, needing only moisture 
enough to set them in action. Semolina 
is not as prone to absorb extraneous 
odors as flour, but there are many odors 
which it will take on. Fortunately, such 
odors, if not of too persistent a nature,— 
kerosene, for instance,—are easily dissi- 
pated by aérating, as when semolina is 
sifted in a current of air. 

It has been proposed that the maxi- 
mum figure for moisture in semolina 
should be 13.5 per cent, vacuum method. 
The official definition for flour allows 15 
per cent, but this figure is admitted to 
be much too liberal. The Howard Lab- 
oratory has for many years advised mill- 
ers not to send out flours having more 
than 13 per cent for complete assurance 
that the flour will not become unsound 
under average storage conditions; 13 
per cent is absolutely safe, and 13.8 per 
cent reasonably safe. This happens to 
be about the moisture content of flours 
tempered with nearly the right amount 
of water and milled under the best con- 
ditions. We consider that the same fig- 
ure is applicable to semolinas. 

A chemical analysis of a durum semo- 
lina or flour for its moisture, acidity and 
content of sugars and gums (soluble car- 
bohydrates) will disclose its condition of 
soundness and likelihood of keeping 
sound. As these products age, they tend 
to increase slowly in acidity, so that a 
correct interpretation of the acidity is 
necessary to judge their degree of sound- 
ness. 

VARIOUS TESTS 


The qualities of the flour or semolina 
used cannot be now discussed further 
than to say that, the higher the grade, 
the lower will be the content of microbic 
life. So the less red, gray and brown, 
which are the shades that indicate lower 
grade products, the better the semolina 
will be. The amount of yellow and 
white color is a better guide than the 
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ash test alone. The ash test always 
needs to be interpreted, as it is not, when 
taken alone, of much value. A low ash 
figure may mean the use of considerable 
common wheat instead of durum, and a 
moderately high ash in flours may mean 
the presence of considerable low grade 
flour from either kind of wheat. No. 1 
semolinas have usually the lowest ash, 
and No. 3 the highest, excepting the 
flour. Durum flours, meaning clear 
flours, have, of course, the highest ash, 
because they have more fine, branny par- 
ticles present than the semolinas. 

As a measure of the elastic quality, 
the contrary of brittleness, and the abil- 
ity of the product to hold its shape and 
not disintegrate in water, there is noth- 
ing better than the protein and bread 
baking test, properly interpreted. This 
may seem like an unwarranted state- 
ment, but our experience confirms it. A 
loaf volume of 140 to 165 cubic inches 
in our test gives the best macaroni. The 
acidity test of the semolina and the sol- 
uble carbohydrate test are, as has been 
said, tests of soundness and keeping 
quality. 

When water is added to semolina, at 
once you begin a strenuous race to get 
rid of the water before the product be- 
gins to mold or sour. Each species of 
these minute plants possesses its own 
more or less distinctive flavor and acid 
producing power. Some tend toward 
acid production, others toward putrefac- 
tion. Every measure of cleanliness is 
helpful. Fresh, filtered, sterilized water 
should be used. It should not be stored 
in tanks or cisterns, especially if uncov- 
ered, for bacteria will multiply even in 
water that appears pure and clean. 
Clean, dust free air, preferably washed, 
will give a more sanitary product and 
one which will allow a wider leeway be- 
fore souring than under less careful con- 
ditions. The air, both indoors and out- 
doors, except during and after a heavy 
shower, teems with bacteria and molds. 
Fortunately, most of them are not dis- 
ease producing, but nearly all are con- 
taminators of food to just the degree 
that moisture allows them to grow. 
Even in such a material as salt, a tea- 
spoonful may have collected millions by 
being allowed to stand for a week in a 
room that was not dusty. If the air is 
dusty, then the number may be in the 
billions. 

When hot water is used, slightly less 
of it is necessary than when cold water 
is used, and the dough, being warmer, is 
not as stiff. There may be a further 
advantage that some destruction or 
weakening of bacteria or molds in the 
dough results from the hot water. What 
temperature of water should be used is 
a moot question which needs settlement. 

The amount of water present in the 
semolina or flour used will naturally af- 
fect the amount of water you should add. 
Each 1 per cent decrease of moisture in 
semolina means, if other conditions are 
the same, about 1.5 per cent more water 
that you will need to add to get the same 
water content in the dough. The size 
of the particles in the semolina 6r flour, 
that is, the granulation, will also have 
an apparent influence on the amount of 
water required. The quantity of water 
added should not, however, be a matter 
of the unaided judgment of the stiffness 
of the dough, but it should be based on 
knowledge of moisture present and con- 
trolled temperature. It may be of in- 
terest to note here that a gallon of wa- 
ter at 50 degrees Fahrenheit weighs 7.7 
per cent more than one at 150 degrees. 


CLEANLINESS ADVISED 


There are plenty of opportunities dur- 
ing the mixing, kneading, and pressing or 
cutting of the products, for them to be- 
come sown with bacteria and molds. Ab- 
solute cleanliness of the rooms, the ma- 
chinery, and the clothing and hands of 
the attendants, will help to reduce the 
tendency to sour or develop off flavors 
and so allow more chance to give the 
goods, especially the long pastes, the best 
possible drying conditions. The molds, 
particularly, should be cleaned as soon 
as the last dough has been pressed. If 
put to soak in water, the water should 
contain cleansing and bactericidal ma- 
terials, for wet particles of dough soon 
swarm with bacteria and molds growing 
and multiplying at an amazing rate and 
converting a mass of wet dough into a 
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strong bacteriological culture. You 
should get rid of all dough particles, so 
as not to inoculate the next day’s doughs 
with strong cultures of bacteria and not 
allow the corrosive action of sour dough 
on the expensive die metal. It would 
be well to dip the molds in boiling water 
just before beginning to use them in the 
morning. 

To produce smooth, yellow tinted mac- 
aroni with the minimum of breakage, 
cracking, checking, streakiness and spot- 
tiness, and get it dried before the least 
noticeable trace of sourness develops, is 
no simple problem. One precaution that 
should be observed is never to permit 
the formation of a dry skin on a mass 
of dough. If a dough must wait more 
than a few minutes for pressing, it should 
be protected by a moist or waterproof 
cloth. 

What are the conditions under which 
the products will best dry? I have indi- 
cated the necessity for cleanliness in 
holding down to a minimum the con- 
tamination of the dough by bacteria and 
other microbes brought by water, air, 
particles of old scrap dough and contact 
with machinery. A proper control of 
these is highly important, but no more so 
than the quality of the semolina or flour 
used and the control of temperature, 
humidity, ete., during drying. 

While drying, we have four variable 
conditions which are more or Jess con- 
trollable. They are temperature, humid- 
ity and volume of air, and periods of 
time for each stage of drying. 

The amount and temperature of the 
water used, the amount of mixing and 
kneading given, and the time and drying 
effect of the air before pressing, have 
more or less effect on the quality, but 
the drying process makes or spoils the 
product. 

The road to good flavor, appearance 


and elasticity is a straight and narrow 
one between too slow drying, with sour- 
ing or molding on one hand, and too 
quick drying, with cracking or checking 
on the other. 

I cannot lay down a hard and fast 
program for all pastes, because the char- 
acter of the semolina and all its treat- 
ment before pressing will make some 
difference. However, some _ principles 
can be presented that may be helpful. 

The rate at which a dough exposed to 
air loses water, depends on the moisture 
present. The moister the dough, the 
more moisture is lost in a given period 
of time if the air is not too moist. Half 
the excess moisture may be lost in the 
first quarter of the drying period. Then, 
also, the drier the air, the more rapid 
the drying. The warmer the air, the 
more moisture it can take up. Air at 60 
degrees when half saturated, that is, 
with 50 per cent humidity, contains 2.87 
grains water per cubic foot, hence being 
saturated it would take up another 2.87 
grains, but if heated to 95 degrees it 
would, when saturated, contain 17.12 
grains, and so is capable of taking up 
14.25 grains. For quick drying, there- 
fore, air originally containing less than 
three grains moisture when warmed up 
only 35 degrees will have its capacity to 
take up water multiplied by five. 

Another more obvious principle is the 
drying effect of rapid or slow currents. 
The more rapid the current or volume of 
air passed through the goods, the more 
rapid the drying. The preliminary fan- 
ning commencing as quickly as possible 
to prevent pastes adhering to each other, 
and lasting a half hour to an hour if a 
rapid current of fairly dry warm air is 
used, may remove nearly half of the 
added moisture. 

When a material like a flour dough, 
glue, etc., dries rapidly, a tough, glassy, 
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ASK ME ANOTHER ABOUT THE MILLING 
BUSINESS 


Quiz No. 4 


1. Who was the first president of the Millers’ National Federation? 
2. What is the greatest durum wheat growing state in the United 


3. What number of pounds of the following grains constitute a 
4. What is the highest price per bushel at which contract wheat has 
5. What is the full name of the Canadian wheat pool? 
6. What is the largest flour mill in London, Eng? 
7. When and where was the first mass convention of the Millers’ 
8. What is the import duty on (a) wheat, (b) wheat flour, shipped 
into Canada from the United States? 
9. What is the weight of the package normally used for flour ship- 


10. What is the meaning of Maatschappij? 
11. Was the trend of wheat prices upward or downward between 


12. Who is A. P. Husband, and what town is his business head- 


The answers to these questions may be found in the Miller’s Almanack 
and Year Book, or on another page of this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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more or less impervious covering forms, 
which to a considerable extent serves as 
a skin, protecting the layers below from 
loss of water. The skin tends to shrivel 
and in so doing to check and crack. A 
Strain results, just as when a veneer is 
exposed to heat. Something similar is 
seen in what takes place in Rupert’s 
drops. These are glass drops that have 
been melted and suddenly cooled. When 
the tail is broken off, the whole drop 
breaks into small bits. Macaroni 
cracks as the result of unequal shrinkage 
between the partly dried outer skin and 
the moist interior. 

It is necessary to stop the preliminary 
drying or fanning before actual cracking 
begins so it is put into a moist atmos- 
phere to sweat, that is, to equalize the 
distribution of moisture between the in- 
side and the outside. Little or no air is 
required, but it must be moist, so as at 
least to stop any drying. The moisture 
ought to be distributed in the course of 
two to four hours so that drying can 
again begin at a slow rate, using at first 
very moist, warm air, and slowly de- 
creasing its humidity. This, as explained, 
increases its capacity to take up water, 
so the goods are dried. By this method 
the removal of moisture goes on rapidly 
most of the time, and there is no chance 
to sour. Automatic control of the tem- 
perature and humidity in accordance 
with these various requirements is not 
simple, but I understand that it has been 
successfully achieved. The more nearly 
the moisture and temperature and 
amount of air used conform to these con- 
ditions, the speedier and safer will be 
the drying and the sweeter the final prod- 
uct. Spaghetti and smaller sized pastes 
do not require the same degree of care, 
since they dry much more readily with- 
out cracking. The same is true of all 
short pastes. 


MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 


The new maximum percentage of 
moisture for macaroni goods, as officially 
promulgated under the food and drugs 
act, is 13 per cent. I strongly advise, 
however, that you aim to put out goods 
with 11 to 11.5 per cent of moisture, 
since it is in this neighborhood that ce- 
real products tend to become stable after 
long storage under average conditions of 
atmospheric humidity in the United 
States. At this period they are doubt- 
less in equilibrium with the air, and 
hence show little tendency to lose or 
gain moisture. If packed in moisture 
proof packages, your goods will have a 
very long storage life anywhere. With 
11 to 11.5 per cent moisture there is in- 
volved some manufacturing loss, but in 
the long run it should be profitable. 

I have prepared a table showing the 
relative values of 100 lbs semolina with 
various amounts of moisture, when semo- 
lina with 13 per cent moisture is assumed 
to be worth $5; also the number of 
pounds of semolina that must be taken 
to yield 100 lbs macaroni with 11 per 
cent moisture. 

Table of values per 100 Ibs of semolina 
with various amounts of water, when semo- 
lina with 13 per cent moisture is worth $5. 
Also pounds of semolina that must be taken 
to get 100 Ibs of macaroni having 11 per 
cent moisture at each half per cent of 
moisture in semolina. 
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16.0.. $4.83 103.5 

15.5... 4.86 103.0 

15.0. 4.88 102.4 

14.5. 4.91 101.8 

14.0. 4.94 101.2 

13.5... 4.97 100.6 

13.0... 5.00 100.0 ; 
12.5... 6.03 99.4 R 
12.0... 5.06 98.9 : 
11.5... 5.09 98.3 : 
42,0.. 5.12 97.7 . 
10.5... 65.14 97.2 99.4 
10.0... 6.17 96.7 98.9 101.1 


I also present here the formula for 
manufacturing yield when no loss of ma- 
terial other than as moisture occurs. 
Percentage of yield equals (100 minus 
moisture in original semolina) divided 
by (100 minus moisture in finished paste) 
multiplied by 100. 
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The Mill at Posieres 

A charred, jagged stump like the re- 
mains of some gigantic tree that had 
been struck by lightning was the first 
glimpse that I got of the old windmill 
at Pozieres. Probably few have ever 
heard of this mill, yet hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of lives were lost in 
the struggles to gain possession of it. 

It stood on a ridge in what had been 
the pleasant cotntry where the battle of 
the Somme was fought during the World 
War, the ridge, rather than the mill, be- 
ing the most important military factor. 
First one side would hold it and then the 
other, but no one seemed able to stay 
there for more than 48 hours. In time 
the mill, which for generations had 
ground flour for the neighboring farm- 
ers, was itself ground into a pitiful heap 
of brick dust by the constant bombard- 
ment. 

“Going to the mill” was not looked 
forward to with any degree of delight 
during those days on the Somme in 1916. 
To me, the mill at Pozieres will always 
recall two things: The screams of the 
Australians who had been wounded in one 
of the many withdrawals from the place 
and upon whom the Germans had turned 
liquid fire as they lay out in No Man’s 
Land, and the ghastly row of dead Ger- 
mans that I found next day in a trench 
that the buddies of these wounded had 
just taken from the enemy. Every one 
of them had the same small wound in 
the throat, evidently a bayonet point 
had done it. It was small, but large 
enough to drain out their life’s blood. 

+ * 

CURES FOR SEASICKNESS are as 
numerous as rabbits in Australia, and 
about as useful. A member of the Ro- 
tary Club reports that the following sug- 
gestions were some that those traveling 
to this year’s convention at Ostend re- 
ceived: 

Wear a pair of red glasses while on 
deck. 

Wear blue glasses when outside your 
cabin. 

Eat no fresh vegetables. 

Eat lots of fresh vegetables. 

Drink strong coffee. 

Do not drink coffee. 

Obtain extract of cactus, mescal but- 
tons or any of 789 other kinds of pills. 

It is marvelous that no one thought of 
taking a crack at white bread. As a 
matter of fact, I will give you a tip that 
beats them all: take a pint glass and 
fill it with a mixture of champagne and 
Guiness’ stout, and forget the eighteenth 
amendment. You will then forget sea- 
sickness. 

* * 
Hot Dog or Red Hot? 

While a suit has been brought in Eng- 
land for the exclusive right to use the 
term “hot dog” for the familiar roll and 
sausage, American sausage makers are 
agitating for the substitution of “red 
hot” as a pet name for the delicacy that 
made Coney Island famous. Shakespeare 
may have wondered what was in a name, 
but in this case it is a question of what 
is in a sausage. 

* * 

THE PENALTY OF FAME is evi- 
denced by the number of times Colonel 
Charles Lindbergh’s name is being taken 
in vain. He had hardly arrived in Paris 
before a baby was named after him; 
New York now dances the Lindbergh 
Hop, we are told; a horse race known as 
the Lindbergh Stakes was recently run 
off; London has the Lindbergh cock- 
tail, and one trembles to think of the 
multitude of articles, from cigarettes to 
corn plasters, that he will be claimed to 
use regularly. 

+ * 
A Sign of the Times 

The other day at a millers’ luncheon 
a very good illustration of why bread 
consumption has declined was furnished. 
It was a fairly large number of hungry 
men who were waiting for the meat 





the dishes are 
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course to be brought on. They had 
toyed with a mixture of orange, lemon 
and whatnot that rejoiced under the 
name of fruit cocktail, and while they 
waited they felt instinctively for their 
butter knives and looked for the bread. 
But there was no bread to be seen. After 
luncheon was almost over, some half 
baked biscuits were passed around, but 
bread was harder to get than good coffee 
in England. 
~ 7 

FEAST AND GROW THIN is the 
awkward but expressive title of a new 
restaurant in New York. It had to 
come, and it is not surprising to learn 
from a correspondent in the New Yorker 
that the place seems to be principally 
patronized by women apparently suffer- 
ing from pernicious anemia. Some of 
advertised as having 
“practically no food value whatsoever.” 
Those who go there must want exercise 
for their jaws rather than the com- 
fortable feeling of a satisfied hunger. 

* * 


Now You Millers! 

Do you know the latest fad of turning 
one word into another in the least number 
of moves? Let me explain. You must 
first choose two words with the same 
number of letters in them. Then by 
changing one letter at a time and at no 
stage of the proceedings having a word 
that cannot be found in a dictionary, you 
turn one of the words into the other. 
For instance, to turn FLOUR into 
BREAD it takes, we believe, at least six 
moves: FLOUR-floor-flood-blood-brood- 
broad-BREAD. 

That’s all right for the bakers, but 
will some miller now turn WHEAT into 
FLOUR in this way? If The North- 
western Miller was not such a dyed-in- 
the-wool antipremiumite, we would be in- 
clined to offer a hand painted cuspidor 
to the man who could cut down the con- 
version process as low as possible. Per- 
sonally I would be glad to hear from any 
one who thinks he can carry out the 
transformation in any number of moves. 

* * 


New York's Larder 

The miracle of provisioning New 
York becomes more and more marvelous. 
Not the largest city in the world, for all 
our bragging. London has it on us by a 
couple of millions. But London’s out- 
liers are self-contained, whereas New 
York is surrounded by towns expecting 
to be fed. It is safe to say that 8,000,000 
people are fed through New York each 
day. 

And all of these provisions come 
through the “Farm.” Once granted for 
public purposes by the English crown 
to the loyal colonists, it has always kept 
this name. The “Farm” is a cobbled 
area, bounded on three sides by ferry- 
houses, the elevated road and misan- 
thropic truckmen, and on the fourth by 
the richest deposit of minted gold in the 
world, All night long high-speed trucks 
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which he came across during 

his travels about the world fur- 
nished the themes for several of 
the water colors which Harry 
Fenn painted for The Northwest- 
ern Miller. Mr. Fenn’s field of 
artistic effort was wide, covering 
practically everything save genre 
or figure subjects. His work has 
no suggestion of impressionism or 
photography. He was most fa- 
miliar with the handling of pas- 
torals, but was likewise adept at 
treating scenes of more rugged | 
and wilder mood. His painting of | 
“Niagara Falls” is well known. | 
Although Mr. Fenn devoted him- 
self chiefly to wood engraving in 
his early life, he is notable for his 
water colors principally. He was | 
a very prolific artist, and although 
his published drawings were sur- | 
prisingly numerous, there is in | 
them no hint of haste or careless- | 
| 

| 

| 

| 








ness. He died at the age of 74, in 
1911. The works of his later life 
are considered as vigorous and 
sure as are those done earlier. 
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rumble off the dingy ferryboats. Sad 
calves who know a River Styx when they 
see it, discontented piglets, and men and 
women in evening dress, add to its 
myriad noises. 

What -would the first farmer of the 
“Farm” think of it if he could see it 
now ?—Herbert Corey. 

* . 

RICE, IN FAR EASTERN COUN- 
TRIES, accounts for one third of the 
food requirements of the people, we learn 
from the Department of Commerce. In 
some countries in the Orient the per 
capita consumption of rice averages 
about 400 lbs annually, against an aver- 
age of 6 lbs in the United States. Shades 


of rice pudding! 
* 


London’s First Tea Party 

The first cup of tea ever drunk in 
England, curiously enough, was made in 
a London coffee house. This was some 
200 years ago. A sailor who had re- 
cently returned from China had brought 
some of the leaves home on speculation. 
He gave them to a boy to dispose of 
for him, and the boy, after vainly hawk- 
ing it for some days, took it to the cof- 
fee house of a certain Mr. Lloyd in the 
banking district of London. Out of cu- 
riosity Mr. Lloyd made himself a dish of 
tea, and was so enchanted with the de- 
licious flavor and aroma that he did all 
that was possible to persuade his regu- 
lar customers to try it. His efforts, his- 
tory proves, were successful, for whereas 
London’s eating places in the old days 
were all called “coffee houses,” it is the 
“tea room” that now abounds. 

* + 

A WAITER at the Kansas City Club 
recently added to his property holdings 
by buying a block of real estate valued 
at $32,000. Just another example of the 
truth contained in the old saw: “Every- 
thing comes to him who waits.” 

a * 


It’s All So Simple 

The examiners-in-chief of patents late- 
ly reversed the rejection by the primary 
examiner of claims for a disk wheel hav- 
ing a particular means of fastening the 
disk described as follows: 

A disk wheel having a peripheral 
portion adapted for bearing contact 
upon a correspondingly disposed por- 
tion of a tire-carrying rim under the 
influence of spaced clamping means, 
one of the bearing portions having 
an undulate contour as viewed cir- 
cumferentially in the wheel plane. 

The poor primary man probably tried 
to play it on his piccolo, and got about 
as much tune out of it as we could. 

7 * 


We're Ashamed of This One 

Speaking of the fact that whales were 
reported to be following the cruiser 
Memphis that was bringing Charles A. 
Lindbergh back to America, a scientific 
explorer said that it was reasonably cer- 
tain that they were going on their own 
way without any thought of the Mem- 
phis or its distinguished passenger. Did 
he take into account the fact that the 
marine monsters may have been enraged 
by the way the Flying Fool has been 
pushing the Prince of Wales out of the 
newspapers? 

om * 

CAN’T SOME ONE think of some 
terrible affliction liké halitosis or come- 
dones for which bread would be a cer- 
tain cure? 





Answers to Questions About the 
Milling Business 


Quiz No. 4 

B. A. Eckhart. 
North Dakota. 
480, 320, 400. 
$3.50 bu. 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd. 

6. That of Joseph Rank, Ltd. 

7. 1908 at Detroit. 

8. (a) 12c bu. (b) 50c¢ bbl. 

9. 49 Ibs. 

10. Dutch for company. 

11. Downward. 

12. Secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago. 
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EIGHTY-ONE YEARS IN A TIN 

As part of an advertising campaign, 
one of the large dealers in canned foods 
in England has printed and distributed 
to the trade a leaflet called “Eighty-one 
Years in a Tin.” This contains the story 
of a can of beef which was included in 
the stores of an exploratory voyage of 
Sir John Franklin. This expedition left 
England 81 years ago, and the whole 
crew perished in the Arctic region. A 
number of rescue expeditions were sent 
out and located only an abandoned 
sledge on which was this can of meat. 
The can remained in Liverpool from 
1888 to 1926. It was then opened in the 
presence of a bacteriologist and a num- 
ber of canned food men in Liverpool. 
The product was found to be in appar- 
ently perfect condition, without any evi- 
dence of decay. As a further check on 
the organoloptic examination, rates were 
fed with large quantities of the meat 
and remained in perfect health. 

A bacteriological examination proved 
the absence of any harmful organisms. 
In summing up the examination the bac- 
teriologist reported: “Had this tin of 
meat been submitted to me by public 
health authorities for a bacteriological 
examination as to whether it was fit for 
human consumption, I would have re- 
ported that it was in sound condition, 
showed no evidence of food poisoning or 
other harmful organisms or of their 
products, and that it could be used as a 
food without risk of any harmful conse- 
quences.”—Journal of Commerce. 


& > > 
THE LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 

Evidence that business men are using 
long distance telephone lines more freely 
than ever is contained in a statement 
issued by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. The long distance calls 
handled by this company during the first 
quarter of 1927 showed an increase of 
11 per cent over the same months of 
1926. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American company, said the first three 
months of 1927 have shown a continua- 
tion of satisfactory telephone business 
throughout practically the entire Bell 
System. 

He pointed out that about 8,200,000 
long distance calls were made, compared 
with 7,370,000 for the same period in 
1926. Net additions to the long lines 
plant during the first three months of 
1927 were more than double those made 
in the corresponding period last year. 


The construction program for 1927 pro- _ 


vides for the largest additions to the long 
lines plant made in-any year, and will 
further improve the quality, speed and 
dependability of long distance service. 
4 
CHINESE WAR AFFECTS EGG DRYING 
The Associated Press feels that the 
war in China probably will be felt by 
American bakers. Advices to the De- 
partment of Agriculture say that egg 
freezing plants at Hankow and Nanking 
have been closed, and only a few of the 
egg drying plants in the interior are still 
in operation. The United States de- 
pends largely on China for its dried and 
frozen albumen and egg yolks for bak- 
ing purposes, states the Associated Press, 
importing nearly 20,000,000 lbs, or be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000 worth 
every year. Hence there may be trou- 
ble ahead for the ultimate consumer. 


$44 
AN ANCIENT COSMETIC 
Neither ought we to forget the panis 
madidus, a species of paste made of milk 
and flour, with which the fashionable 
ladies and effeminate dandies covered 
their faces before going to bed, to pre- 
serve the freshness and beauty of their 
complexion.—Pantropheon. 
& 


Without bread and without salt no one 
can make a meal.—Old Russian Proverb. 
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THE STOCK BROKER’S NIGHTMARE 
(If you can bear it, there’s a lot of bull 
in it.) 

American Woolen speculators worsted. 

Arrow Collars standing up well. 

Bell Telephone in receiver's hands. 

Carey Roofing has large overhead. 

fastman Kodak developments _pic- 
tured. 

Eureka Vacuum Sweeper picking up. 

Fiske retires bond issue. 

Jello shaky. 

International Cement hardened. 

International Limestone on rocks. 

Kelly Tires inflated. 

LePage traders stuck. 

Manhattan Shirt putting up stiff front. 

National Lead heavy. 

Otis Elevator due for a rise. 

Phoenix Hosiery has a run. 

Swift a little slow. 

United Fruit ready to cut melon. 

—Robert Hays, in Judge. 
~ * 
SOUTH AFRICAN FARMING 

Farming in South Africa! No easy 
task, what with the thousand and one haz- 
ards that beset it. Our farmer had seen 
dry spells ruin his crops; he had seen his 
workers killed by lions; he had engaged 
in feuds with other farmers; pestilences 
had ravaged his lands. But worst of all 
his many tribulations was that strange 
animal, the gnu. 

Time after time these cumbersome 
beasts had put to naught all his agricul- 
tural labors, either rooting up his new 
planted ground or devouring his prod- 
ucts as soon as they showed their heads 
above the earth. And so was it any 
wonder that, upon returning from a 
week’s visit to Johannesburg, he was as- 
sailed by dire misgivings? “Kate,” he 
asked breathlessly upon his return, “have 
—have the i 

“Not a single gnu,” she replied, an- 
ticipating his question. 

“Well,” remarked the old campaigner 
cheerfully as he lit up his pipe, “no gnus 
is good gnus.” 

—Parke Cummings, in Judge. 

Editor's Note—The author of this has 
just taken an extended trip to Central 
Asia. He cannot be reached.—J/udge. 


* * 





Admirer: “Are you showing at the 
Academy this year?” 

Genius: “Well, I may look in for a few 
minutes.”—Punch. 

* * 

I have a car. 

It never breaks down. 

It never skids. 

It never gets a puncture. 

It never gives me bother up steep 
gradients. 

It never gets overheated. 

It has never got me into a collision or 
an accident of any kind since I got it. 

I wish to goodness I could start it! 

—Dublin Opinion. 
* ~ 

“What was th’ baseball score?” 

“Nothin’ nothin’.” 

“Then it was silly to play.”—Minneap- 
olis Tribune. 

~ . 

The horse fly is probably tempted to 
make a hog of himself whenever he has 
the good luck to find a horse these days. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel. 
* * 
DETOUR 

We have just been apprised of a taxi 
driver whose fare, a gentleman slightly 
unsteady, gave the order to drive “to 
the end of the rainbow.” The chauffeur 
was acquiescent—until he began to worry 
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about the customer’s ability to pay. Then 
he stopped the taxi, opened the door and 
said cheerily: 

“Well, here we are, sir!” 

“Is this the end of the rainbow?” in- 
quired the fare. 

“Well, not quite, sir,’ was his ingeni- 
ous reply. “The end is really one block 
west, but the street’s torn up and you'll 
have to get out here.”—New Yorker. 

> * 

Beyond the Alps lies Italy and, lest we 
forget, behind the billboards lies Amer- 
ica.—Judge. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment-is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display”’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANT EXPERIENCED SECOND MILLER 
about 35 years of age for large Saskatche- 
wan mill; apply, stating age, nationality, 
number of years’ experience, etc. Address 
1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a particu- 
larly high grade flour salesman for 
western Pennsylvania, including, if 
desired, ‘a part of West Virginia. 
MERIDIAN flour is one of the very 
best southwestern patents, always 
reasonably priced. We will pay the 
right man a good salary and ex- 
penses and graduated bonus on all 
flour sold. Unless you can show ex- 
cellent record, please do not reply. 
Address Newton Milling & Elevator 
Co., Newton, Kansas. 


WANTED—SALT SALESMAN; FULL TIME 
or side line; strictly high grade, kiln- 
dried salt, suitable for all uses; sold un- 
der guaranty; sales principally to ele- 
vators, feed stores and co-operatives; di- 
rect mail advertising to all dealers; ex- 
clusive territory and credit for mail or- 
ders; Wisconsin territory; all replies con- 
fidential. Address York & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of a flour or feed mill, by a thoroughly 
experienced, middle-aged man; references. 
Address 1207, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references; age 36. 
Address 512, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


AS EXPORT MANAGER BY THOROUGH- 
ly trained and experienced young man; 
American, with mastery of Spanish and 
French languages; nearly eight years’ ex- 
perience with southwestern mill engaged 
in all world markets; services available 
July 1. Address Box 1231-502, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


*cHEMIST — GRADUATE, 16 YEARS AS 
chief chemist in large mill laboratories; 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy- 
ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad- 
dress 1221, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman, well acquainted with trade 
in Michigan and Indiana, desires connec- 
tion with aggressive Kansas or spring 
wheat mill; prefer Michigan and Indiana, 
but would consider other territory; 
of references. Address 1224, Box Y ,, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 





SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER’S PO- 
sition in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 
years’ experience in milling; have had 
charge of larger and small mills, also 
have had training in cereal chemistry and 
know its application to milling. If you 
are looking for a man of ability with thor- 
ough training and experience, address 1222, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
desires connection with aggressive mill 
making high grade spring or winter wheat 
bakers and family flour for west coast 
selling through jobbers and car-lot bak- 
ers; correspondence solicited from millers 
wishing to enter this western market; 
salary, expenses and commission. Ad- 
dress 1232, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


A MARRIED MAN, WHO HAS BUILT, 
managed and operated line, country and 
terminal elevators where rapid handling is 
essential, and who understands cleaning, 
mixing and drying, is desirous of a posi- 
tion where the services of a man of this 
training is required, preferably in a ter- 
minal; knows Pacific Coast, spring and 
winter wheats; also coarse grains; now 
employed, but can arrange to come at 
once for try-out; wages no object until 
worth proved. Address 1230, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR WILL TRADE FOR GOOD 
clear improved land in Wisconsin or Min- 
nesota, one of the best 85-bbl B. & L. 
five-stand mills ever built; it is in the best 
of condition; located at Balfour, N. D. 
Address C. H. Mohr, Seton, Minn. 


BARGAIN FORECLOSURE SALE—FLOUR 
and feed mill, Colorado; fireproof con- 
struction, everything like new; feed mill, 
elevator, bean cleaner, wagon boxes, 
trackage, electric power; modern in every 
respect First Mortgage Bond Co., 1815 
California Street, Denver, Colo. 
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FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
province of Ontario, Canada; this is a 
very fine little mill, well located and doing 
a good business; owner retiring. Address 
1217, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


FLOUR AND CORN MILL FOR SALE OR 
lease; capacity 225 bbls flour, 1,500 bus 


meal; Nordyke & Marmon machinery, 
practically new; steam power; location, 
eastern Tennessee, in good wheat section, 


on Southern Railway; splendid outlet to 
middle, eastern Tennessee, coal fields and 
Carolinas on competitive milling-in-transit 
rates; splendid opportunity; must be sold 
or leased at once Address P. O. Box 207, 
Johnson City, Tenn 





FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, 80,000-BU CA- 
pacity, and storage for 25 cars sacked 
stuff, also track scale and loading plat- 
form for six cars; house is equipped with 
full line of grinders, cleaners, separator 
machinery, also automatic sacker, and 
ready to do a mixed car business; also 
has refrigerator storage for 10,000 bus 
potatoes in basement; electric power; also 
have modern flour mill, 200-bbl capacity 
and 20,000-bu storage; mill is on track 
and has electric, also water, power; these 
properties are east of Minneapolis and 
can handle and mill grain, Minneapolis 
basis, all points east, in transit; these 
properties can be bought together or sep- 
arate on favorable terms and price, to 
clear an estate. For further information 
address 1204, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


Five 28-inch Schutz-O'Neil mills. 
Excellent condition; &ttractive prices. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 


13 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Barclay 0603 


FOR SALE—TWO 25-BBL MIDGET MILLS, 
all complete, elevators and belts; 1 50-bbl 
Midget mill, all complete, elevators and 
belts; 1 25 h-p Muncy oil engine, run very 
little; 1 25 h-p Fairbanks-Morse, type Y, 


practically new. The above machinery 
has run very little and will sell at at- 
tractive price. A. ’. Berkner, Ortley, 


S. D. 





FOR SALE—ONE STYLE NO. 2! CAR- 
ter disc separator, 250-bu capacity; 1 9x 
24-in 2-high Strong-Scott roller feed mill; 
1 No. 33 Niagara dust collector, all tubes 
good; 1 14-in Richardson single head at- 
trition mill, nearly new, ball-bearing; 1 
No. 2 Kennedy wheat heater, 50-bu ca- 
pacity. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 








MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT 
a considerable sacrifice complete equip- 
ment for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, 
late style mill, complete with motors, ex- 
perimental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











AS SECOND MILLER, EITHER NORTH- 
west or Southwest; first class work; ex- 
perienced in large mills. Address 1227, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS SALES MANAGER—RESPONSIBLE 
man with 20 years’ experience in office 
and on the road; wide acquaintanceship; 
thorough knowledge also of feed; fine rec- 
ord; married; 45 years old. Address 1220, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, 15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as cereal chemist and practical baker, 
desires position; would consider position 
of selling or demonstrating in _ Illinois, 
Wisconsin or Indiana. Address 1233, 
“Practical,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

SALESMAN WISHES TO CORRESPOND 

with flour and feed mill interested in the 

services of an experienced salesman to 
work the states of North and South Caro- 
lina; will consider salary and commissions 
only and can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Write P. O. Box 1365, Asheville, 
N. C 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls, hard or soft wheat; can put 
mill in condition to produce the kind of 
results wanted or can maintain satisfac- 
tory results now obtained; western states 
preferred; references on request. Address 
1213, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


54, Groenburgwal 


Founded 1880 


NEDERLANDSCHE GROOTHANDEL 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Offer at low prices 
SPICES (such as Padang Cassia), NUTMEG, CINNAMON, 
SPICES FOR GINGERBREAD, PARLIAMENT CAKE 








500 bbls daily capacity? 


the mill. 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 





Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 


Business 
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LEADING MILLS OF WISCONSIN 











From 


WISCONSIN’S 
Choicest 


Rye Fields 


Pride of 
Wisconsin 
Rye Flour 


Pure White Patent 
The Standard of Excellence 


A Strong Favorite 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers—Riverside 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


or PERFORMANCE AND SATISFACTION 
DistincTIVE QUALITY AND FLAvor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 








Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 




















NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS CoO. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades— from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGetrt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 


WISCONSIN’S 
LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 
WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, ‘“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 











Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
Jated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








CARTER SYSTEY 

of 

Controlled Cleaning 

Provides a big reduction in power re- 


quirements—no shaking machines—no 
dust—less attention. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Jonres-HETreLSATER ConstRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building Kansas Crry, Missourtr 








Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 














OFFICES 











FLour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DESIGNED AND Butt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE ‘PROOF -ULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Established 1774 


UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Millers of 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour exclusively 


Branps: Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 
PATAPSCO 


MAID OF GOLD BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 

















Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 








Founded 1795 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Price is a Secondary Matter. 





Bakers interested in 








This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 


FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1nc 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka 4-10) -4 ee) em 





making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 








world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 


Wilhee-Barve, Pa. Mixed cars a specialty 











George Urban Milling Company ee Shor 


Everything the best of its kind 


ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 


Floor King Victor Wiz: 
Short Spring Patent 


Burrato, N. Y., U.S. A. Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 








BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Mills” BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour”’ **Unexcelled Service”’ 


GOLDEN SHEAF 


High Gluten Bread Flour 


800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 









STICKELL’S BEST When Prices 
For Fine Cakes Are High it 
Pays to Buy 


The Best 











MIXED Quick ay GENUINE 
GLUTEN 1 FLOUR 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 





in 





Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 





AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 






Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Wm. Hamilton & Son DUNLOP MILLS 

















Hetrs Propuce Berrer 
Fiovur at Less Cost 


“Manufactured Weather” 




















MILLERS RICHMOND, VA. 
ee we been aitiai Winter Wheat Flour—Domestic and Export iat Grrier Fhgineering @rporation 
Ga Seay CALMDOMLA, B. 5. Correspondence Solicited NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 505 Manufactures’ Exchange Bldg KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Reduces Stock Easier 
muye eT —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
Peerless — Using Less Power 
—20 to 25% 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Of } Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
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ment from Goderich, McNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats a 
bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 
Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapa 
MontTreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFIce WesTERN OFFICcr 
Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 
New York—Produce Exchange 
| ee ee eT TTT TCT TC TTT ST TTT TTT TTT TTT TT TCC CTC TCT TTT TTT TT TT TTT TCT TTC CTT TTC TTT TCC TTC TTT CTC TT TCT eee TTT Tee TS ee 
W. B. BROWNE & CO. ») as eee = Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
: , Established 1877 Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
— m" : Grain, Flour and Feed 
EXPORT FLOUR 7 “Memthe 
Manitoba— Ontario Winters ) ‘ Our Speciair— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA i Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
If you want a new flour brand or wish one of 
your present brands redesigned, let us solve 
, ialis itoba your problem. For this purpose we maintain : : J 
ltl ag nese o i Excello the Bemis Art Service Department, whose work Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended is solely confined to originating and designing Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for general Sunbeam brands. Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
household use under brand un t i 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. B E M | my B R O. B \G CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 
B. H. MUIRHEAD TW Pfeffer Milling Company 
EXPORTER PAPER BAGS ° INE LIMITED 
1 . Mf Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat F) 
Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba : and Ontario Winter Wheat —_ 
Cable Address: i Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
*“HEADMUIR” Toronto, CANaDa MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada - 
tm eee eS OS a ai ee E --. 4 See ~s T y eea S 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity ° ° 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. A. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D,. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. eB Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 
Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 
Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient ~ 
“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SAsK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


INSANO)INSANG) 


Dairy Capacrry: 8,000 Barre ts Frour 
1,200 Barrets Roiitep Oats anp OaTMEAl 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Boarp or Trape Buripine 


MONTREAL 


ANODNODNGANG NOL NNOANGANGANGAN 


Cable Address: ‘‘RoBINHOOD”’ Montreal 
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NON 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


MWA WAWWAWAIA A 


Highest Quality 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 
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HUTTRATLTE ETTORE TORTS 











CHOICEST Pr 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto 





ComPETITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 





OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom” 
“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


*““DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address KEE 
“HASTINGS” wh ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal eS Ae Riverside 1901 
INAY 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 








183) 








Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | |. sames richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 

If you are interested in Cana- 

dian Grain we would be glad 





Codes ae le to hear from you. We make 
: - The facilities at our : . ’ 
i a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Rieumiee disposal enable us to a y 
i, 0 guarantee uniform Head Office: 
we quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 
Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 
FIVECROWNS’ GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 
Private Wire Connections 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels From Coast to Coast 




















MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Witu1am, 
Winnirpec, Epmonton anp 

Menpicive Har 


Datry Mitt Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BarRELs 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS bonis — ps . Evevator Capacity 

“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 10,335,000 BusHELs 





Coprs Usrp—PRIVATE, | —_ 
W arenouse Capacrry 


ABO 47H & 5TH, WESTERN UNION, 
RIVERSIDE, Al, ’ 377,000 Barres 
BENTLEY'S 


WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QueBEC, OrrawA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 





~>- 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOuR MILs Co, Liwirep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 
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MILLS Manufacturers 2 
i~ 
) WINNIPEG CALGARY of { 
4 ~ > > y ° 
< GODERICH EDMONTON Manitoba Hard Wheat 
I BRANDON VICTORIA iia 


A 


el, LSS) 












New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


Seas es 





fi Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 100 Interior Elevators 

iy, 10,000 Barrels throughout Western Canada’s 4 
= Wheat Bel 
| Rolled Oats and Oatmeal famous Wheat Belt 1 
i) 800 Barrels si 
3 a 
1) 

| 


Cable Address: “Laxuron” 
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- BATTLE 


———— 944 —— ) 44 (—— ) 94 (—— ) 4 (—— 9 4 (—— ) 4 (—— 9 (— 
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“17: QOQNONOAONONNONONOANG): 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. AE ARARANIAIASIANS 
Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour = = 
fanitoba Springs. nario Winter Flo = S| | Export Flour 
a 8. ur location guaran S a <S 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. ~ = 
siaarrono.oxtasio,cavaba | [ley CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. &] | INSURANCE 
: MCLs of ford }. q IN > * a i 
Conca: ieiverslde Bentley. A BO 6th Edition x G. D. Brunpait, Proprietor Ss ‘*41l Risks’? 
> . . . . “a 
= Manitoba Springs Ontario Winters §& : ' 
-Z « ” ae " as a Special Service to Flour Mills on 
‘ ‘ Ltd x AVIATOR ST. JULIEN S Export and Domestic 
Norris Grain Co., td. =z Quality and Service : Ocean and Lake Insurance 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG - @ and Transportation 
We give special attention to the wants Cable: “CanFriLexco” TORONTO, CANADA eS a rT 
of ; aes aoe ecmepe — — =, > Soest Stenr Hantline 
and selling high class milling wheats anc ) ee eee eee ee «a 
other grains. . Correspondence solicited. FYWA WA NWA NWA WW WUE WUC U0 NU AU DN BVI BNI BNW/BVWANI/ DBI BV DNB DNIANI Western Assurance 
Company 
JOHN KENNEDY 1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 
. Ms .. F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
EXPORTER The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. Gsstien Agents 
y ~ ? Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS ; . » © nn an 
Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers ee 
Cable Address: Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
“Een 4 PORSR, CAAA BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 
SoLe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
ee CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
; nt MANUFACTURERS ~~ CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER a ; 
The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. In CanaDa IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS TORONTO, CANADA 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” one aa Saree Sane, 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO R ; 4 AND BLENDS 
Cable Address: ‘“SNIDERMILL”’ 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG iid DPS nie sama 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National’”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 





MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LaBwit,”’ Montreal 
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The Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE, e 











vc 


byZ 


Does the busy dealer treat your flour as an important 
item in his stock? He is more apt to do so if the 
bags are attractive in appearance. We make a special 
study of this factor and all bags from our factories k 
are pleasing to the eye. Our experience in designing 
brands is at your service. 


WII 


¥. 


6 
6 
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Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER Office: CALCUTTA 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES | 





Cable Address: “DOMBAY” 











KIPP-KELLY 
Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 





For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
Foods or Chick Feeds. 


Will cut any small grain with negligible 
production of flour. Many patented im- 
proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
to 4,800 pounds per hour. 


ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


have proven efficient, economical 
and practical for all flour mill and 
grain elevator duty. More FIRES 





TWO UNIT CUTTER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied in . 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS _1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes are caused by hot bearings than 
by any other cause. Anti-friction 
bearings, either roller or ball, prac- 
tically eliminate all fire hazard 
from this cause. 
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J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Write your insurance company or this office for details. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


Represented by the 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
“a " =) a rT; 9? 
‘SILVERKING GREAT STAR WOLF 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


“KEYSTONE” 








MDDODDODODODDDODNDDD0DD00D0D0N0D00 


Cable Address: ''WOLMACS"” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 
WODD DDD DDO D DODD DDD DODD D DDD DDD ODO DODD DDD DOD O00000000) 
The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 





CECCCCCCCCCCCCCECCCCCECCECCEO 


























Cable Address: ““HALUGRAIN” All Codes Used of LIVERPOOL 
wen: ~—— a FE A er ere $2,922,372 
Vancouver! Milling and Grain Co. ) Limited Cameens Smeets 10 UB, inks ccvccvceovccesess "200,000 
VANCOUVER, CANADA Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 
Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Gate. Seale, Flax, Gente, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service, Write for samples today. ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS CHUBB & SON 
: Insurance on Flour United States Managers 
*olicies of this Company are ‘ eats 7 
kaka tw all lnadiinn eliaes 5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 














Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 














PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


ALL RISK 
FLOATERS 


(esa YY MARINE INSURANCE 
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4 JOKES MILLING * 
ATERTOWN SOx 
— 
GARLAND 


eee Ff 
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Farco Miiit Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 


Red River Valley Wheat. 
FARGO, N.D. 











CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 

quality North Dakota flour. 
Write us. 
Cavalier, N. D. 


CAVALIER MILLING CO. 





Registered in the 

Trademarks x nited States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. Wasuineton, D.C 





Pau, Pau. & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 
Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


&4 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 

















Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 
here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 











To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company 

INCORPORATED ) 

535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. y.( 


ai di i i a 





tl ti ti i i i al 
— 





FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymotth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








W.. SPECIALIZE in the extermination of insects and 


other pests in all kinds of buildings—wmills, elevators, 


warehouses, ete., through the use of the most efficacious 


method known, hydrocyanic acid gas Liquid HCN, 


Please write us for all particulars 


Licensee for the application of 
Hydrocyanie Acid Gas (Liquid HCN) 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Company 


5515 Second Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICH. 








AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








533 St. Clair Ave. W. 
TORONTO, CANADA 





| 
PA 


PER SACKS 


7 














CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U 





PHO SSHATe Varies’ 


VICTOR CHEMICAL \ WORKS : ‘CHICAGO 
WASHVILLE Louse 











STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











FOR MIL LERS| 


INATI, © 
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_ 5 = a pee 
(po. “‘There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’”’ 


oak 
PURE 


DARK RYE 


FLOUR 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
_WINONA. MINN. 


Se 














BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURER S OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


























66 * 9 ‘i 99 
Madelhia’s Superlative 
QUALITY Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 
ECONO MY Guaranteed to Satisfy 
GUARANTIEED wie : 
Madelia, Minn. NC IRTH LAND MILLINC ‘ CC ). 
eae CLARO MILLING Co — pany coe Trans Flour Exchange ennnaneese. MINN. ATKINSON MILLING C0, 








THE HiIGHEsT PRICED FLOUR IN AMERICA AND WortH ALL IT Costs 


Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. moneapous 
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RED WIN 


~ SPECIAL FLOUR | 


RED WING MILLING C Prscene 


ef 























Mother Hubbard 


FLOUR 





| | The continued use of 
“Worth the Difference | E-A-CO Flour 


and other ingredients of like quality 
should increase the amount of bread 
eaten in the homes of your present cus- 
tomers at least 10 per cent, and in time 
50 per cent—and this business will come 
without taking a single customer from 
your friend competitor. 


HUBBARD | —_ . | 
UVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 

M | - L | N G | General Offices 

COMPANY | MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Mankato, Minn. 














&460 FLOUR 











FOR MORE 
and Better Bread 





ROLLER PROCESS 


| JERSEY LILY 
[EMPIRE MILLING CO. 4 


ee EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY Atma 




















BEST ON RECORD 
FLOUR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Three|| 


Great 
Munnesota 
Flours 


Manufactured 
from the finest 
wheat in a mod- 
ern mill to win 
the approval of 
the trade. 


“BIG 
JO 


A high quality 
flour that has 
gained the ap- 
preciation of 
the American 
housewife. 


“Diamond Jo” 


AND 


“Little Jo” 


are sure win- 
ners for bakers, 
dealers and ex- 
porters of fine 
Minnesota and 
Dakota wheat 
flour. 





WabashaRoller Mill Co. 
Wasasna, Minn., U.S.A. 


J. G. Lawrence, President 
W. B. Webb, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
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OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 


Made by 
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—. i AS established its 


ya value to the house- 


wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 


All our brands are 
the result of the 
same painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
wheat. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


KE ee mPa 


SWB 
“ar > a 


KEG 


DIAMOND 


FLO! 


FIG DIAMOND MILLS CO. 


| fi 


STING STS, 
\ 
NY 


¥(c° offices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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CAPITAL [{'.LOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 


MINNESOTA 
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Has the Call 


—and justly so— 
Stroma great many 






and Mere. 


VAN 


Since 








Minneapolis 


discriminating Bakes : 


(ON THE MARKET | 














“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








‘Venus fi 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minp. 








Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 











FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 




















~~ 
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“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








ONFIDENCE is the only foundation upon 
which to build a substantial and lasting trade 
structure. That we have it is demonstrated by the 
repeat orders we receive from our customers, and 
spells volumes for the quality and dependability of 


KOMO and 
PACEMAKER 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 








yy (5c 


GOLDRIM; 


(dé 
Vf 











MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company 
RED JACKET PATENT 
NEw ULM COMPASS WHITE RYE MINNESOTA 








EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 











WHITE SWAN FLOUR 





AINNESOTA MAKES 
G A) THE BEST FLOUR 
{| IN THE WORLD 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 














Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 
Corn Exchange — y1t1~NEAPOLIS, MINN 


Building 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 


“Ethan Allen’’ 


The Ideal Flour 








Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 





Strong : 3 
eee 5 w E ET CREAM - 
Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 


" VERY BEST’ 


- QUALITY FLOURS - 
W'S ENNISON CO MINA 

















SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


>’ 


ee > 

PripE of MINNESOTA 
Fancy Short Patent 

NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Millis at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 


“Golden Loaf” aan pOur 


The Flour with he Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 























Red River Milling Company 


“ ” “ ” 
CERES Montana and North Dakota Wheat No.Al 
Highest Quality used exclusively mie Quality 

arc arc 


Spring Wheat 


Spring Wheat 
‘lour , 


Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels four 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 





Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Reliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 
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GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 


ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 


MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


+ APRONS - Clerks, Bakers, 
— Kids, Ladies, Ete. 

A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 








Tue Cotes Miuunc Co. 
AUSTIN, MINN. 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 




















Choice Spring Wheat Flour W. O. Hartig Electric Co. Wedding Invitations Grain 
High Protein Pa Marquette Ave. Minneapolis Announcements NIAGARA Cleaners 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on . 4 
Anything Mtestrtenl Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates ics 
Richmond Mfg.Co. 


BUSHNELL &ririoxen 


726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











Lockport, N. Y. 


























In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Hard Wheat Flours: Soft Wheat Flours: 


BAKER’S BEST VELVET 
KENO FANCY CAKE 


CHIEF PONTIAC ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


CLEVELAND, 0. DETROIT, MICH. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 





Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


DETROIT, MICH. 





¥LOUR 
Milled: with Care:'fram 
Select Fancy Mic higant Hinler 4! heat 


Acsa /VOIGTS:'S RISING: ¥ 
OLUMBIAN:“-H 


VOIGT MILLING CO. 


CRAND: RAPIDS: MICHICAN: 








“SELECT” te 
Winter 
Wheat 


Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. Open for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 


Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Tue A. H. Ranpatt MI. Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 














The Huron Milling Co. ™gzbs; Bee" 


SY FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mant 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
& quality Peculiar to This Section. 


ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 





FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 

















NEW YORK 
MACHINERY 


. The Worlas Standard 
Sor over Fifty Gears. 
THE WOLF Co. 

| CHAMBERSBURG, 











FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 


ScaLEs—MorTors Branch Offices: 
DIESEL ENGINES Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pumps Norfolk, Va. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











PERCY KENT BAG Co. INC. 


EpWIN W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN 


BUFFALO 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 











“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. elf-Rising Flour a specialty. 


GLOBE MILLS 


Our Ogden SNfill is grinding the 


Mills at Los Angeles 
San Francisce 


Ogden 
— General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 


- ' a*lt: x 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.’’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


aan yt ~~ _eel We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














| Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘““NORFLOUR,” Portland 


a Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 








S GRAIN PRODUCTS 


We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 
Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 





COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mritters or Buive-Stem Parent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 








The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 


Specializing im 
Strong Bakers 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 








The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 
WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


Millers of — —e 7 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR eee, So 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 








PARR TERMINAL CO. AS: 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA Cc 
On the Western Waterfront BURLAP & COTTON BAGS 


Waterside Storage for — & SEWING TWINE 


FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California’s Great Shipping Center 








SAN FRANCISCO, 
cAaAL. 
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SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTon 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 











Flour Mill Appraisers Wemses Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NEW WHEAT IS JUST OVER THE HILL... . The world’s finest ele- 
vator and an experienced staff constantly in touch with every element 
of the Southwestern wheat situation are here at your command. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain MILLING 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 


DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK WH E 
Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. 
Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. M EK RCI 1 yi . \ I . ; 


T IS OUR JOB to know the 
miller’s requirements and to 
assist him in meeting them with 
strong wheat, weaker wheat or 
cheaper wheat, —as the condition 
may demand. And to help him 








SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











GOOD WHEAT is the 


first step in the produc- S ws ‘|; —— ] y 

— superlative : 

tion of GOOD FLOUR Mill; J fill his needs to the very best 
Have J. H. Riheldaffer INE WHINE price advantage. 


Manager of our Mer- WI! | E AT 


chandising Department 


Our facilities are unexcelled 


make your selections. We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- at this terminal 
THE TENNEY COMPANY cially to serve those who 


require especial quality 
selections. 


1 X M 5 S$ e. i 
Hallet & Carey Co. pret ag y _ Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


Futures . Receivers’. Shippers 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
































MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 
Minacanadle KANSAS CITY Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ao Sep, ie h ESTABLISHED 1878 
EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE ing MARSHALL H ALL Straight ’ W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 
EXCHANGE S Cou ntry Run Kansas Hard Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE GRAIN CORPORATION Wheat Missouri Red COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
2 og Page : & 206 Merchants Exchange 4 1€a We have no elevator Our Specialty 
Mill Requirements Solicited Op, St. Louis, Mo oo ee us - je o> 
ST. PAUL, MINN. ey , —_ . of : 13 Branches in Menens cat Wet “a 606 Mevehants’ Rachange, ST. LUIS, 380. 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS: LONSDALE GRAIN 


=—KANSAS CITY MISS5OU RIS 


YOU SHOULD BE IN TOUCH WITH US, 


There are many excellent concerns in this market 

but not every one can give the very best service in 
every case. Our MILLING WHEAT service for J] 
millers has proved most satisfactory to a large 
and steadily growing connection. 

















_~« 



























SDALE, Presipent 
ENT, Vi Ic E PRESIDENT 

URY, Secy. & Treas. 
PIONS 
“ZPATRIC K 
‘DOWD 












Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


H d With years of experience Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 
ar i f Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 
, to guide us we have built 
V \ inter up a system of standard | 
eaye ‘ > onpe MILL FEED GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 
Milling uniform grades of milling Samhans Siennes Oy ieavd of Ponte 
wheat which our custom- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


} C C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., Presiden Capital $50,000.00 
v\ reat ers know are dependable sohelcticsitimnistiecaicaataas 
































at all times. 
KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT 
2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 
Uhlmann Grain Co. emcee 
Chicago Kansas City Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. New Kansas Wheat 
pecapircasiaiinsecircnagl Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
MILLING WHEAT Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
ST. LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KANSAS 





























arnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Beltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
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ec ANNOUNCEMENT 


We ARE pleased to announce the acquisition of a terminal elevator in Chicago, 
which gives us increased facilities with which to serve the trade. We have now ter- 
minal elevators at Minneapolis Red Wing and Winona, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Chicago, IIl., with a combined storage capacity of 3,850,000 bus. 

A. R. Taylor, former president of the Wisconsin Grain Elevators Co., of Milwaukee, 
is in charge of our Chicago business, with headquarters at 817 Postal Telegraph Building. 


We are in position to offer quick shipment of Standard Malting Barley, Recleaned 
Poultry Barley, Corn Oats, Milling and Poultry Wheat, Flax Screenings, Mixed 
Feed Oats, etc. Advise us of your needs and we will quote prices, with date of shipment. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


817 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





38 Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 


2 22 \ 

208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. heul 
‘ag 
=> 


. ° . Sp uy ee 

Stocks - Grain - (Cotton -Provisions 7 eae 
f MCT TT TS eee 

MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade | "yang Kasansns 
Mhy Tray ey NNSSS 





‘ 
J ry SS SAV wannees 


<t__ Oe 





Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
MILLING GRAINS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. L. LUIBEL 
Consignments and 
Sales to Arrive 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Sa, 


> ~~ 




















SS 


THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 





asc te 





EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 








> Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Trade-Marks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 











Give Your Brand 
Name Prominence 


Pack your product in Ray- 
MOND Rope Paper Baas 
imprinted with your brand 
name in color. Your prod- 
uct will move quickly. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFFICE 


SALES OFFICES 


Minneapolis 


The Raymond Bag Co. inpespeli 
Middletown, Ohio Boston 
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Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen S 
Shipping Capacity, Forty 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 





HIPMENT Mrxep Car Service” 
Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Ddbdehehabahdaddabdaddbdbddbbblabdbdbdbedbdtbtlddtedd tt tLILITITITITitititiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiy 











ALL GRADES O 


F MILLFEED 





mc RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


SILL 


NEW ORLEANS 





HAMBURG 


Cable Address: “WATERMAN” 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


DAIILIIIIILII III iii iii 











TITIIIIIIIIII III Iii iti iii iii 








110 So. Dearborn St. 


PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK biticr'rrox™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














When in the 


market for 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEE 


MILLFEED 


D CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 





H. WEHMANN & CO., M 


inneapolis, Minn. 












y05 E PH’s 


100 LBS. NET 








ELLYAart. 
=" Merchandisers” 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





MILLFEEDS =“ {nse 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street . 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mgr. CHICAGO 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 








H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
setting * It’s the Wheat? riours 


SapputreE—Jupitru—Gourp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS, 





























PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CoO. 
FLOUR ayp BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















SEND SAMPLES 
and Quotations of 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











FLOUR 





SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


L. F. Carpenter Co. fo W. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St.,. NEW YORK 





FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Dependable Service for 
Particular Millers _, si ea ceithick 


’ ¢ Solici your wheat 
Future Orders Solicited requirements 


JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sout"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 


505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Riverside Code 


Issued in 1923 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


There are a few good mills who want the 
er Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 
Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 
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FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


OSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 














EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour 


- Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Morrow & Company = P**ablished 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ** MORROWLAW,”’ New York 











ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 







alle 


W™ SIMPSO 


P —£ EXCHANGE CABLES: 
NEw YORK OMAND,N.Y. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CcIpY 





DOMEsTIC—F LOU R—export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


Telephone 23-25 Beaver St. 


Hanover 3439 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


153 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





REYNIER VAN EvERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





The Halboth-Coans Co. 


FiLour Mitut AGENTs 


PropvuceE NEW 
EXcHANGE YORK 





B®. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 
MILL FEEOS 














American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


Flour of Quality 


J.V.& A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 











COWING & ROBERTS 


Established { Winter Wheat 
1887 I lour Flours 
Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 


—y 
FLOUR 
Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


-FLOUR 


Exceptional Facilities 
W a) Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 
Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 





| FLOUR BROKER | 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 
Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 











DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘‘EMRITO” 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 























S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR anvn CEREALS 


FLOUR: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchango NEW YORK 








AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 











A. P. YOUNGBLOOD 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


E. STJ. ROBINSON 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS of MILLFEED 






NEW YORK 








All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











~<e— 


en 
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Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Cable Address: 
“Srares,”’ Philadelphia 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Firourn—BROKERAGE—F rep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Since 1899 


IRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 


KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 





Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& Grain Co. of 2 E E D 


Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 

















FLOUR«adOFFALS james J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Purtapevpuia, Pa. 





Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 














Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


J. C. Consodine Company 


Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 














Established 1916 


All Grades MITT JT FRERKD 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Cc. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Hard and Soft 
Winter Wheat 


I invite correspondence 
with a few bakers and 
jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








McINTOSH-SNYDER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





7 











roreicn KJLOUR ponesric 





HUBERT J. HORAN 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 
FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIxep FrEpD Supplies 
Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 
Bourse Building 








Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Recksteiner Company 


Flour and Feed 
Brokers 
411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








When is an enforce- 
able contract of sale 
formed? 


Ths and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


xa 


Co ee eeeeescccersesece 192 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
PUORES GORE MWS. oc cccccccecses copies 
of “The Miller and the Law," by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


.,Charge to my account. 
..I enclose check. 

















F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 








A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Red Dog 





NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


Wire your offers 








and FLOUR MILLERS 


SOR INS BEE peas 





BE aie ie a 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FLaky,'’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrracu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ““Coventry,'’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
6 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘"FLoury,'’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 
Cable Address: '"FEAsTANCO,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Ec arr,’’ London 


BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘BERNASLAM,’’ London 





M, STANNARD 


F, T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 59 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““LynpsEuu,"’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“TooMITOOM” “TOoMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 
Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ''MrprLu,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘*ALKERS,'’’ London 





GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
OrFices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harrts,’’ London 


LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL 
Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 


Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: “POLLOCK,” Belfast 
‘PILutsBuRyY,”’ Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 





HULL AND GLASGOW | 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 








GREEN & GOWLETT 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,’’ Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘Mipp.Lin@s,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 
FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 





Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: “WINTER,”’ London 


A. G. BUTTIFANT 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““BuTTIFANT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley's Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: “Byrne,” Dublin 








KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘FENNELL,” Liverpool 





Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘'RUNCIE”’ 


| 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CaLypso” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: Correspondence solicited 
“Fiour,” Leith Advances on consignments 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘Ros.in,’’ Glasgow 
WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.,. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Pxuip,’’ Dundee 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘‘KosMACK,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''WAVERLEY”’ 





DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“BELLINO,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


| 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW Law WIti1AM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 
GLASGOW-45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-~—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C. 


Also at Bristo., SOUTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BetFrast, DUBLIN and CoRK 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 





LIVERPOOL 45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAsT 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrLicut,’’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Mathieu Luchsinger J.P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ‘‘MaTLUCH" 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 


All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ““CLEO"’ AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 








NIEVAK N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
; : Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
Dutch B i Sell A for th 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account | 


Guaranteed payment of documents 


SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam | 
| 


CORN FLOUR and RICE n 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘SIRENE"’ 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 














Cable Address: Singel 72, fo 
“NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM Cable Address: ‘‘LocoMoTIoN,’’ Rotterdam 
HANDELSVEREENIGING SARANTIS FRERES 


LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
ROTTERDAM 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam Cable Address: “NELSON,” Pirzous 


N. V. ‘‘VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF:-SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘VEEMESTA"’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 





CHARLES GAL 


Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 


P. MEURS PZ. 





IMPORTERS OF FLOUR Tetschen—Lobositz 
—Jec 
AMSTERDAM F PRAGUE II—Jeecna 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
Cable Address: ‘"MEURSMEEL” EXPORTERS “ 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition | Gable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop”’ Cable Address: **Horoopcorp” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 





SCHOFFER & CO. 





L. DUNBAR & CO. 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Large Trade in Germany, AMSTERDAM 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: ‘‘HESLENFELD,’’ Amsterdam 











Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
_ ROTTERDAM | FLOUR BROKERS 
Invite correspondence with reliable mills in | Exchange Building, HONGKONG 
Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘Scha@rrer,”’ Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘‘DuNBAR,’’ Hongkong 
Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 7 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; ? 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 
second clears from American and GIBRALTAR 


Canadian mills 


Cable Address: ‘*TASSIANO” Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 


Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Cable Address: Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
“Os1Eck,’’ Amsterdam for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 








N. V. BORGHART’S RIVERSIDE CODE 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ FIVE LETTER REVISION 
FLOUR IMPORTERS tas. Gam 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND | Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
Cable Address: | THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
BorGM1,"’ Rotterdam Minn., U.S.A. 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May Ist, 1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 





LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘INTEREST,’’ Rotterdam 





Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 
Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ““FELIXHEN”’ 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING | 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE asieesaneey ‘eerrennaés 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 





Best American References Cable Address: ‘* HANDELSKAMER”’ 





Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘WitBURG" 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: ‘‘WiTBURG" 
Amsterdam 





M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hohe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: '"CARMIBOEK" 
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Established 1895 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN"’ 


FLEMMING BANG 
IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 
‘“FLEMBANG,”’ Copenhagen 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 
"FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR” 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


KJAER & SAND 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 


AXEL JACOBSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: 
“LEXA” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 


Established 1846 
LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 








OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 
REIDAR HAGEN 
COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““REIDAGEN" 


ASBJORN P. BJIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 
FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 


Established 1871 OSLO 
References: 

The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 





FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“FREDBLOMCO” 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 
In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us. We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills, 
JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘ROLFSENSON" 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


H N 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cables: ““KLEMFLOUR”’ OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
jambros Bank Limited London 





Cable Address: “RiIMPAU” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “B10s” 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
0/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 





Cable Address: ‘‘HiuTon”’ 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 


~ 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PAFRE”’ 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ‘‘OrrENTESCO,"’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 


Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 
MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 


WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 


Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: ‘‘WEDEBOER,”’ Hamburg 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


Ea@ypt GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


THE A B C CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Miwn., U.S.A. 











REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, USA. 








Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘‘VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,’’ SAN JUAN 








JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: “Rovira,” PONCE, P.R. 


Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








; . 
Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 
Covers the Istand of Porto Rico 


Cable Address: ““VENROD” 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries ‘ 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY , 








1931 University Avenue 








uality 


and its 
proof 


IDWAY Electric 
M srerevine Co.,. 

the largest and 
most complete photo 
engraving plant in the 
Northwest. Art depart- 
ment, commercial and 
portrait studio. Our ex- 
clusive electrolytic etch- 
ing process enables us 
alone to deliver the 
highest standard print- 
ing plates, both color 
and black and white. 
Quality and service ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 





MIDWAY ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








# 
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OCEAN 





service — 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE'S no delay when you 

ship by International Mercan- 
tile Marine. A fleet that aggre- 
gates more than a million tons 
offers sailings almost daily. 


There are 104 ships to fill every~ 





104 Ships need —fast transatlantic mail lin- 
ers, the largest and fastest ships in 
> 8 New York to California Service, 
, special freighters of various types. 
56 Years ; ; 
Experience IMM freight service operates with 
World-wid the smooth efficiency that comes 
tuee-edheoonga from 56 years of experience. Your 
in Scope shipments are handled with care 
Frequent and skill. Because of the high rat- 
Sailings ing of these ships you secure the 
Meeting lowest insurance rates. 
—— Ship via IMM. 


Regular Services Between 


New York New Orleans London Antwerp 
Boston Galveston : 

Philadelphia Houston’ and sererpaet Hentourg 
Settienens Mantreal Manchester Glasgow 
Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLIF., Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. E. J.McCONNELL, S. W.F.A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE . 





HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


For Rates and other information 
apply to: 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular’Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 














REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


"SCANDINAVIAN" AMERICAN LI 


For freight and particulars apply 
At New York, to Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 


At Philadelphia, toS. L. Burgess & Co., 928 


Lafayette Building. 


At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., 


Keyser Building. 
At Boston, to A. 6. Lombard’s Sons. 


At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Shipping Co., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bidz. 
At Chicago, M. z. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St. 


pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean- 
dinavian Ports. 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 
For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 


53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 
Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Route your shipments 
care of 





Great Lakes 
Transit 
Corporation 
21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 


under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 
Also unexcelled passenger’ service: 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 
ports. 

Communicate with us regarding rates 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. V. CAESAR 
Traffic Counselor 
Transit Accounts a Specialty ~ 


420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 








H. T. PHOSPHATE. 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 























PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 
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D O you know 
that Northern States 
Power Company’s con- 
struction budget for 
the years 1924 and 1925 
totaled $24,181,459.55 
for new plants, trans- 
mission and distribu- 
tion lines, improve- 
ments and extensions? 




















BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
HENRY HAHN, Superintendent 








Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office 
Cable Address: 
H. J. Parrrinaer, President and 
Treasurer 


W. C. Nicnotns, Vice President 


Tuomas A. Grirri, Circulation Manager 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Rosert E. Srer.tmwe, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rozert T. Bearry, Secretary 

L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Directors—The Officers and A. H. Batiry, C. F. G. Rakes, WaLTeR QuackENBUSH 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


Roszert E. Srerumc, Editor 


Carrot K. Micnener, Managing Editor 
Broperick, Asst. News Editor 
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Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern Editor 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 


Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 
Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by T he Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller sr will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy coneerns 


A quarterly printed index ew binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 








A 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.....1264 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.1260 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa 317 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., 
Wis. .. 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, Can. < 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Wis. 
American Bakers Machinery Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 
American Maid Flour Mills, 
Texas 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Cc., Springfield, Ohio.. 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y¥ 
Arkansas City Milling Co., 
City, Kansas 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
Greece 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill 


Houston, 


1311 


- 1265 


1255 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland 

Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 1320 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 


1308 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis 
Barr | apa Corporation, New York, 
N. 


mB Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 

Louis, etc. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 

Wb. Tretia, Me. cc ccccccccccccccccccces 1250 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y.. 
Bijérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway... es 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa.1299 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas i 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 1298 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 1320 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 

Rotterdam, Holland 131 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., 

rence, Kansas 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., 

Rico 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland. 


1250 
1306 


1300 


1320 
1260 


1316 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, 
worth, Kansas 











Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 1 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipeg 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 1303 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 1260 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 1308 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 1308 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis... . 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 1318 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 1298 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co.1263 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1260 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.1260 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill....1250 
Coleman, David, Inc., 5 
Coles Milling Co., Austin, Minn......... 1310 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon..1311 
Columbia River Mlg. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 1311 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill.....1263 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 1317 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 1309, 1324 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...1310 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 1317 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 1302 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 1265 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng.1318 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill 5 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y.....1316 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ‘ 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland... .1318 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIl..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 


1312 


1245 
1305 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 
City, Mo. 
Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 
N. Y. 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y. 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio..... 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 1320 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill : 


1316 








Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 

dan, Wyoming . 

Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 

U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo..1317 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1315 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 

Mich, 

Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill 

Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine 

Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills 

Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo...1 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y. 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 

Minn. 

Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 

Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wis. 

Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1250 

Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, I11.1262 

Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill....1315 

Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill.....1315 

Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis...1312 

Edwardsen, Peter J.. New York, N. Y... 

Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo. 

El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 

Empire Flour Mills, 
Ont. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis 

Emrit Trading Corporation, New York. 

Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla 

Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas 

Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Ernst & Ernst, 

Essmueller Mili 
Louis, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
olis é 

Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 

Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D. 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y.1299 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 1318 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
MOEE, We Ws cecevecccpecegcsscesdessese 1299 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng...1318 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 1311 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. ¥.. 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard ‘A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland . 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway 
Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis... 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
apolis 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis K 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc. he New York, 
Zz. 


1319 


1246 


Ltd., 


Minneapolis 
Furnishing Co., 


1261 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 1319 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 1263 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind,,...1265 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. . 1318 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Commission Co., Kansas City.. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.1265 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Il 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo1321 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., Ama- 
rillo, Texas 
Green & Gowlett, London, England 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio 


1316 
1256 


1261 


H 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago.. 
Haffenberg, James, New York 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway 
Hageh, Reidar, Oslo, Norway 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. ¥ 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., 
ton, Kansas 
Ham, Frank B., & Co... Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Giasgow.. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y.1299 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England1318 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, I11.1263 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio 5 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. ¥...1316 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England....1318 
Hartig, W. .O., Electric Co., Minneapolis1310 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 1320 
Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas1313 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills 256 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill.... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
oratory, Minneapolis 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City...1255 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... .1307 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 1258 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
Bt. Leewle, Me. ccccccccccccccccesceces 1317 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich.1310 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 1320 


- 1315 


- 1312 


- 1303 
1318 


1250 


1320 


1319 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, ind 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.. 1254 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas1255 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. seccccvecccccelsun 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. 
International Mercantile 
New York, N. Y. 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 


“Marine Co., 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 1244 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 





1320 








Os Astico), Wis... ccccccccccccccccces 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 
Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y..... -- 1316 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 1309 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 1317 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 1319 





Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 1320 













Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, MG. .cccccccccccccccscesccececs 1 
Johnson, W. S., & Co., Chicago, eer 1315 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........... 1317 

Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

gas City, Mo. ..ccsccccccsecesescees - 1298 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen... . 1320 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. ....eeeeeeeseeeees «1315 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 1263 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 

K 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 








Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 1259 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
f,/ Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Thee cesaees «+1315 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kangas ...ccccccccccccces ecccccces --- 124 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Can............1303 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 1310 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas...1260 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. ¥..1305 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 1316 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa......1317 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis1309 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1306 
} Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 
ads Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- - 1320 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York. 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill..... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans... 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y...1316 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1318 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 
land eccccccccccces IS 
Krause & Franco, New York, Nu Yuccocs 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn..... cece 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburs. Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 
DE, chcccesdrddcecccecceseceseceeseos 1315 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 1308 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. ......eceeeccceseccees 1302 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 1313 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 1239 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.........+.+. 1315 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam. "1319 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1240 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland....1319 
Lenharat, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y........-- 1316 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar.....sssseeseeeees 1319 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..... 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ....ccsccceccevesccsseces 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......1320 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........ ° 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam. - 1319 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 1320 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn...........- 1314 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1257 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








The Commander Lion 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ‘round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better lour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 


COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Commander Flour 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 





“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
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